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PREFACE. 



The compiler of this addition to our numerous Books of 
Selections begs leave to announce that this volume comprises 
more new and desirable pieces for Public Readings and 
Recitations than any hitherto published. A few well known 
favorites have been added because of their popularity. 
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CHOICE TIEA.DING8. 



THE LOST LEADER. 

Just for a handful of silver he left us, 

Just for a ribbon to stick in his coat, — 

Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 

Lost all the others she lets us devote; 

They, with the gold to give, doled him out silver, 

So much was theirs who so little allowed, 

How all our copper had gone to his service! 

Rags — were they purple, his heart had been proud ! 

We that had loved him so, followed him, honored him, 

Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 

Learned his great language, caught nis clear accents, 

Made him our pattern to live and to die! 

Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 

Burns, Shelley, were with us— they watch from their 

graves! 
He alone breaks from the van and the freeman. 
He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves! 

We shall march prospering — not through his presence ; 
Songs may inspirit us — not from his lyre; 
Deeds will be done — while he boasts ins quiescence, 
Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire : 
Blot out his name then — record one lost soul more, 
One task more declined, one more footpath untrod, 
One more triumph for devils, and sorrow for angels, 
One wrong more to man, one more insult to God! 
Life's night begins; let him never come back to us! 
There would be doubt, hesitation and pain, 
Forced praise on our part, the glimmer of twilight, 
Never glad confident morning again ! 
Best fight on well, for we taught him, — strike gallantly, 
Aim at our heart ere we pierce through his own ; 
Then let him receive the new knowledge and wait us, 
Pardoned in heaven, the first by the throne! 

Robert Browning. 
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A FEW FEATURES OF DECORATIVE ART. 

*' Child, child, pray what distorts thy lineaments wild?" 
*' Culture artistic, at creat expense, 
Has twisted all ray lineaments." 

** Nose, nose, and who ^ave thee that upturned nose?" 
** Studying high art and picture shows, 
And that gave me my upturned nose." 

*' Eyes, eyes, and what gave thee those great round eyes?'' 
" Palissy platters of monstrous size, 
And they gave me my wide, round eyes." 

*' Hair, hair, and what cave thee thj' bristling hair?" 
** Cloisonne plaques and Kaga ware, 
These all erected my bristling hair." 

*' Face, face, and what doth knit thy frowning face?" 
** Tapestry, 'broidery, rugs and lace. 
All these have woven the frown on my face." 

*' Smile, smile, and what gave thee that guileless smile?" 
*' Broken rnosaic, antique tile, 
'Tis these elicit my guileless smile." 

" Ears, ears, and what gave thee thy very long ears?" 
•' Picking up critical arrows and spears, 
Has turned to quivers both my ears." 

** Brain, brain, and who gave thee thy giant brain?" 
" Culture artistic, 'tis very plain, 
Has given me this gigantic brain." 

Lizzie W. Champney, in Scribnefs Magazine. 



OLD ROBIN. 

Sell old Robin, do you say? Well, I reckon not to-day! 

I have let you have your way with the land, 

With the meadows and the fallows, draining swamps and 

filling hollows, 
And your'e mighty deep Dan Alvord! but the sea itself 

has shallows. 
And there are things that you don't understand. 
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You are not so green, of course as to feed a worn out 

horse, 
Out of pity or remorse, very long! 
But as sure as I am master of a shed or bit of pasture, 
Not for all the wealth, I warn you, of a Vanderbilt or 

Astor, 
Will I do old Robin there such a wrong. 

He is old and lame, alas! Don't disturb him as you pass ! 

Let him lie there on the grass, while he may, 

And enjoy the summer weather, free forever from his 

tether. 
Sober veteran as you see him, we were young and gay 

together, 
It was I who rode him first — ah, the day! 

I was just a little chap, in first pantaloons and cap, 

And I left my mother's lap at the door; 

And the reins hung loose and idle, as we let him prance 

and sidle — 
For my father walked beside me, with his hand upon the 

bridle; 
Tearling colt and boy of five, hardly more. 

See him start and prick his ears! See how knowingly he 

leers! 
I believe he overhears every word ; 
And once more, it may be, fancies that he carries me and 

prances, 
While my mother from the doorway follows us with 

happy glances, 
You may laugh, but — well, of course, it's absurd. 

Poor old Robin! does he know how I used to cling and 

crow, 
As I rode him to and fro and around? 
, Every day as we grew older, he grew gentler, I grew 

bolder, 
Till, a hand upon the bridle and a touch upon his 

shoulder, 
I could vault into my seat at a bound. 

Ah, the nag you so disdain with his scanty tail and mane, 

And that ridge pole to shed rain, called a back. 

Then was taper-limbed and glossy — so superb a creature 

was he ! 
And he arched his neck so graceful, and he tossed his tail 

so saucy. 
Like a proudly waving plume, long and black! 
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He was light of hoof and fleet, I was supple, firm in seat, 

And no sort of thing with feet, anywhere 

In the country could come nigh us ; scarce the swallows 
could oulfly us; 

But the planet spun beneath us, and the sky went whiz- 
zing by us 

In the hurricane we made of the air. 

Then I rode away to school in the mornings fresh and 

cool; 
Till, one day, beside the pool where he drank, 
Leaning on my handsome trotter, glancing up across the 

water 
To the Judge's terraced orchard, there I saw the Judge's 

daughter, 
In a frame of sunny boughs on the bank. 

Looking down on horse and boy, smiling down so sweet 

and coy. 
That I thrilled with bashful joy, when she said — 
Voice as sweet as a canary's, — ** Would you like to get 

some chenies? 
** You are welcome as the birds are; there are nice one's on 

this terrace; 
There are white-hearts in the tree overhead ." 

Was it Robin more than I that had pleased her girlish 
eye 

As she saw us prancing by? half, I fear I 

Off she ran, but not a great way; white-hearts, black- 
hearts, sweet-hearts straightway 

Boy and horse were soon familiar with the hospitable 
gate-way, 

And a happy fool was I — for a year. 

Lord forgive an only child! All the blessings on me piled 

Had but helped to make me wild and perverse. 

What is there in honest horses that should lead to vicious 

courses? 
Racing, betting, idling, tippling, wasted soon my best 

resources; 
Small beginnings led to more — and to worse. 

Father! happy in his grave! praying mothers cannot 
save ; — / 

Mine! a flatterer and a slave to her son! 

Often Mary urged and pleaded, and the good Judge inter- 
ceded, 

Counseled, blamed, insisted, threatened; tears and threats 
were all unheeded 

And I answered him in wrath: it was done! 
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Vainly Mary sobbed and clung; in a fury out I flung, 

To old Robin's back I sprung, and away! 

No repentance, no compassion; on I plunged in headlong 

fashion, 
In a night of rain and tempest, with a fierce, despairing 

passion, — 
Through the blind and raving gusts, mad as they. 



Bad to worse was now my game ; my poor mother still 

the same, 
Tried to shield me, to reclaim — did her best. 
Creditors began to clamor, I could only lie and stammer; 
All we had was pledged for payment, all was sold beneath 

the hammer. 
My old Robin there, along with the rest. 



Laughing, jeering, I stood by, with a devil in my eye. 

Watching those who came to buy; what was done 

I had then no power to alter; I looked on and would not 

falter, 
Till the last man had departed, leading Robin by the 

halter; 
Then I flew into the loft for my gun. 



I would shoot him! no, I said, I would kill myself instead! 

To a lonely wood I fled, on a hill, 

Hating Heaven and all its mercies for my follies and 

reverses, 
There I plunged in self-abasement, there I burrowed in 

self curses. 
But the dying 1 put off — as men will. 



As I wandered back at night, something far off, caught 

my sight. 
Dark against the western light, in the lane, 
doming to the bars to meet me — some illusion sent to 

cheat me! 
No, it was Robin, dancing, whinnying to greet me! 
With a small white billet sewed to his mane. 



The small missive I unstrung — on old Robin's neck I liung. 

There I cried and there I clung! while I read. 

In a hand I knew was Mary's — '*One whose kindness 

never varies 
Bends this gift:" no name was written but a painted 

bunch of cherries, 
On the dainty little note smiled instead. 
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There he lies now ! lank and lame, stiff of limb and gaunt 

of frame, 
But to her and me the same dear old boy I 
Never steed I think was fairer! still I see him the proud 

bearer 
Of my pardon and salvation, and he yet will be a 

sharer — 
As a poor dumb beast may share — in my joy. 

It is strange that by the time, I, a man am in my prime, 

He is guilty of the crime of old age ! 

But no sort of circumvention, shall deprive him of his 

pension ; 
He shall have his rack and pasture, with a little kind 

attention. 
And some years of comfort yet, I'll engage. 

By long service and goodwill he has earned them, and he 
still 

Has a humble place to fill, as you know. 

Now my little shavers ride him, sometimes two or three 
astride him ; 

Mary watches from the doorway while I lead or walk be- 
side him; 

But his dancing all was done long ago. 

See that merrv, toddling lass, tripping to and fro, to pass 

Little handfuls of green grass, which he chews. 

And the two small urchins trying to climb up and ride 

him lying; 
And, hard-hearted as you are, Dan — Eh? You don't say? 

You are crying? 
Well an old horse, after all, has his use! 



OFF SCARBOROUGH SEPT. 1779. 

' ' Have a care !" the bailiffs cried 
From their cockle shell that lay 
Off tlie frigate's yellow side 
Tossing on Scarborough Bay, 
While the forty sail it convoyed on a bowline stretched away: 
*' Take your chicks beneath your wings. 
And your claws and feathers spread, 
Ere the hawk upon them springs — 
Ere around Flamborough Head 
Swoops Paul Jones, the Yankee falcon, with its beaks and 
talons red." 
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How we laughed — my mate and I — 

On the *'Bon Homme Richard's" deck, — 
As we saw that convoy fly 
Like a snow-squall, till each fleck 
Melted in the twilight shadows of the coast line, speck by 
speck ; 
And scuffing back to shore 

The Scarborough bailiffs sped 
As the ** Richard with a roar 
Of her cannon round the Head, 
Crossed lier royal yards and signaled to her consort: *' Chase 
ahead." 



But the Devil seize Landais 
J In that consort ship of France! 

' For the shabby, lubber way 

' That he worked the "Alliance" 

' In the offing — nor a broadside fired save to our mischance. - 

j When tumbling to the van, 

[ With its battle lanterns set, 

Rose the burly Englishman 
'Gainst our hull as black as jet — 
Rode the yellow-sided ** Scrap is" and all alone we met! 



All alone — though far at sea 

Hung his consort, rounding to ; 
All alone — though on our lee, 

Fought our ** Pallas" stanch and true! 
For the first broadside around us both a smoky circle drew : 
And, like champions in a ring. 

There was cleared a little space — 
Scarce a cable's length to swing — 

Ere we grappled in embrace, 
All the world shut out around us and we only face to face ! 



Then awoke all hell below ! 

From that broadside, doubly curst, 
For our long eighteens in row 
Leaped the first discharge and burst! 
And on deck our men came pouring, fearing their own guns 
the worst. 
And as dumb we lay, till through 
Smoke and flame and bitter cry, 
Hailed the " Serapis" : '* Have you 
Struck your colors ?" Our reply, 
*' We have not yet begun to fight?" went shouting to the sky! 

9 
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Roux of Brest, old fisher, lay 
Like a herring gasping here ; 
Bunker of Nantucket Bay 
Blown from out the port, dropped sheer 
Half a cable's length to leeward; yet we faintly raised a cheer 
As, with his own right hand, 
Our Commodore made fast 
The foeman's head-gear, and 
The ** Richard's" mizzen mast, 
And in that death-lock clinging held us there from first to 
last! 



Yet the foeman, gun on gun. 

Through the '* Kichard" tore a road— 
With his gunners rammers run 
Through our ports at every load: — 
Till clear the blue beyond us through our yawning timbers 
showed, 
Yet with entrails torn we clung 

Like the Spartan to our fox. 
And on deck no coward tongue 
Wailed the enemy's hard knocks, 
Nor that all below us trembled like a wreck upon the rocks. 



Then a thought rose in my brain — 

As through channel mists the sun — 
From our tops a fire like rain 
Drove below decks every one 
Of the enemv's ship's company to hide or work a gun. 
And that thought took shape as I 

On the " Richard's" yard lay out, 
That a man might do and die, 
If the doing brought about 
Freedom for his home and country, and his messmate's cheer- 
ing shout! 



Then I crept out in the dark 

Till I hung above the hatch 
Of the ** Serapis" — a mark 
For her marksmen ! — with a match 
And a hand-grenade, but lingered just a moment more to 
snatch 
One last look at sea and sky ! 

At the light-house on the* hill! 
At the harvest moon on high! 
And our fine flag fluttering still : 
Then turned and down her yawning throat I launched that 
devils' pill! 
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Then — a blank was all between 

As the flames around me spun ! 
Had I fired the magazine? 
Was the victory lost or won? 
Nor knew 1 1 ill the fight was o'er but half my work was done: . 
For I lay among the dead, 

In the cockpit of our foe, 
With a roar above my head — 
Till a trampling to and fro, 
And a lantern showed my mate's face! and I knew what now 
you know. 

—Scribner^s MagaziTie 



THE BOBOLINK. 

Once upon a golden afternoon, 

With radian faces and hearts in tune, 

Two fond lovers in dreaming mood, 

Threaded a rural solitude. 

Wholly happy they only knew 

That the earth was bright and the sky was blue 

That light and beauty and joy and song 

Charmed the way as they passed along; 

The air was fragrant with wood and scents— 

The squirrel frisked on the roadside fence— 

And hovering near them " chee, chee, chink" 

Queried the curious bobolink. 

Pausing and peering with sidelong head, 

As saucily questionmg all they said ; 

While the ox-eye danced on its slender stem. 

And all glad nature rejoiced with them. 

Over the odorous fields were strown 

Wilting winnows of grass new-mown. 

And rosy billows of clover bloom 

Surged in the sunshine and breathed perfume. 

Swinging low on a slender limb 

The sparrow warbled his wedding hj^mn. 

And balancing on a blackberry briar, 

* * Chink ! If you wish to kiss her, do ! 

Do it! do it! you coward you! 

Kiss her! kiss, kiss her! who will see? 

Onlv we three! we three! we three!" 

Under garlands of drooping vines, 

Thro* dim vistas of sweet-breathed pines, 

Past wide meadow-fields lately mowed 

Wandered the indolent country road. 
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The lovers followed it listening still, 
And loitered slowly — as lovers will — 
Entered a gray-roofed bridge that lay 
Dusk and cool in their pleasant way, 
Under its arch, a smooth brown stream, 
Silently glided with glint and gleam, 
Shaded by graceful elms which spread 
Their verdurous canopy overhead — 
The stream so narrow, the boughs so wide, 
They met and mingled across the tide. 
Alders loved it, and seemed to keep 
Patient watch as it lay asleep, 
Mirroring clearly the trees and sky. 
And the flitting form of the dragon fly — 
Save where the swift-winged swallows played 
In and out in the sun and shade. 
And darting and circling in merry chase, 
Dipped and dimpled its clear, dark face. 

Fluttering lightly from brink to brink 
Followed the garrulous bobolink, 
Rallying loudly with mirthful din, 
The pair who lingered unseen within; 
And when from the friendly bridge at last 
Into the road beyond they passed, 
Again beside them the tempter went, 
Keeping the thread of his argument — 
Kiss her! kiss her! chink — a — chee — chee! 
ril not mention it ! don't mind me ! 
I'll act sentinel — I can see, 
All around from this tall beech-tree ! 

But, ah ! tliey noted — nor deemed it strange— 
In his rollicking chorus a trifling change. 

Do it! do it! with might and main 
Warbled the tell-tale — ''Do it again!" 

— Anonymous. 



THE HAVELOCK. 

On southern uplands I was born. 

Kissed by the lips of the golden mom ; 

Strong and tall, and straight was I, 

And my white plumes danced as the wind went by, 

Till tlie hills above and the vales below 

Seemed drowned in a mist of driftin'? snow. 
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By and by my plumes were stripped 
By negroes, lusty and dusky-lipped, 
And they bore me off to a darksome mill 
With jaws and teeth that never were still; 
And there I was mangled and whirled about 
Till it chewed me up and spat me out. 

Bagged and bound with canvas and rope 
I hung on the edge of a dizzy slope, 
Till I saw the panting steamer glide 
Close to the edge of the terrible slide, 
When they puSied me over and let me go, 
And swift as a bullet I plunged below. 



So down the river they bore me then. 

And passed me over to trading-men. 

And bartered me off and shipped me to sea 

From the crowded wharf of the long levee ; 

And so we sailed for many a day. 

Till the wind of the Mersey around us lay. 

Through dingy factories then I past, 
Where flickered the shuttle flashing fast, 
And British fingers all wan and thin 
With labor and hunger, and drink and sin. 
Twisted my threads m the fetid gloom. 
And wove them close in the whirring loom. 

So back to my country I came again. 

Fit for the uses of busy men ; 

And the time went by till one summer's day, 

In a beautiful maiden's lap I lay, 

While with scissors and thimble, and needle and thread 

She fashioned me thus for a soldier's head. 



For the light of battle was in the sky. 

And the armed thousands were hurrying by; 

And the brawny farmer and slender clerk 

Were side by side in the busy work ; 

For a wondrous fire through the people ran, 

Through maid and woman, and child and man. 

Ah, 'twas a tender and sorrowful day 
When the soldier lover went marching away, 
For that self same morn he had called her bride, 
As they stood at the altar, side by side; 
Then with one long kiss and a hushed good-by 
He went with his comrades to do or die. 
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To-day I am on the self -same earth 

That nourished my parents and gave me birth : 

But the wavinff snow is no longer there, 

And muskets &sh in the summer air, 

And the hill-side shakes with the heavy tramp 

Of the hostile armies from camp to camp. 

And the head that I cover is thinking now 
Of the fair hands that placed me upon his brow, 
And wonders whether in the coming fight. 
That will redden these summer slopes to-night, 
I will safely ride through the stormy fray 
Or ownerless lie in the crimson clay. 

And far off at the self -same time 

That he, dreaming, stands, in that sunny clime. 

The hands that made me are raised in prayer. 

And her voice ascends thro' the silent air; 

And if pureness and goodness have power to charm. 

The head that I cover is safe from harm. 



♦«THE DOVE." 

Twas midnight, solemn, dark and deep, 

And vainly I had courted sleep. 

When worn with pain, with anguish tossed, 

Hope, faith and patience nearly lost. 

Breaking the solemn stillness round 

A gentle, soft and murmuring sound, 

Making the stillness more profound. 

I hushed my breath! — again it came! — 

My heart beat faster — still the same 

Low, gentle murmur met my ear. 

Approaching nearer and more near; 

A single sound, yet soft and clear, 

And strangely fraught with memories dear. 

A flood of clear and silveiy light 

Then burst upon my raptured sight. 

Filling my little chamber quite, 

And in that light a bird was seen; 

Not "grim and black with stately mien," 

But purely white and beautiful, 

With look so mild and dutiful; 

A lovely bird with plumage white, 

Li that calm, still, and clear moonlight. 
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rioating a moment round my head, 
It rested opposite my bed 
Beside a picture lovelier 
Than heathen gods and holier,* 
Two beauteous babes whose sinless eyes 
Bespeak them still in Paradise — 
Whose loving, soft and gentle eyes 
Tell where that land of beauty lies. 

There sat the radiant, white-winged bird — 
I listened but no sound I heard — 
And then I spoke: ** Sweet bird," I said, 
*' From what far country hast thou fled? 
Whence coniest thou? and why comest thou here? 
Canst thou bring aught my soul to cheer? 
Hast thou strange news? Si>eak, gentle dove." 
And the bird answered — " God is Love." 

*' They tell me so," I faintly said, 
** But joy is flown, and hope is dead. 
And 1 am sick and sad and weary. 
And life is long and dark and dreary- 
Think not thy words my spirit move !" 
Still the bird answered, ** God is Love.\ 

Some dearly loved and far away, 
And some who fondly near me stay 
Are sick, and sad, and suffering, 
While I am weak and murmuring; 
Each for the other grieves and tries 
To stay the tears that fill their eyes- 
Why comes not comfort from above?" 
Vainly but mournfully the dove 
Distinctly answered— *' God is Love." 

I started up— '*The world," I said, 
''Though beautiful it once was made, 
Is full of crime and misery now : 
Want sits on many a haggard brow : 
The warrior draws his bloody sword — 
Slaves tremble at the tyrant's word — 
Vice honored — virtue scoffed, we see — 
Why are these ills allowed to be?" 
He raised his head — that soft-eyed dove, 
Then bowed and answered, ** God is Love." 

"Forgive," I said, in accents mild, 

*' I would I were again a child; 

I've wandered from the heavenly track, 

And it is late to journey back; 

My wings are clipped, I cannot soar, 

I strive to mount but o'er and o'er 
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My feeble wings I raise in vain — 
I flutter, circle and fall again !" 
In low but earnest tones the dove 
Still softly murmured *' God is Love." 

Thou mo vest me strangely wondrous bird! 
My soul is strongly, deeply stirred— 
My heart grows lighter — may I still 
My mission upon earth fulfil, 
Proving my love to God sincere, 
By doing all my duty here; 
Shall past omissions be forgiven, 
And shall the weary rest in Heaven?" 
He spread his wings, that radiant dove, 
And cheerily answered, ** God is Love." 

"Thanks, heavenly messenger," I cried, 
*' Remain that picture still beside; , 
Surrounded by the light of truth 
Companion meet for sinless youth; 
Thou blessed type of Love and Peace 
My hope and faith thou'lt still increase; 
Be ever near me gentle dove, 
I know, I feel, that, " God is Love." 

By Maky Townsend. 
*Re8ted on a bust of Pallas— Poe's Raven. 



HENPECKED ! 

TU tell you what it is, my dear. 
Said Mrs. Dorking, proudly, 

I do not like that chanticleer 
That crows o'er us so loudly. 

And since I must his laws obey. 
And have him walk before me, 

I'd rather like to have my say 
Of who should lord it o'er me. 

You'd like to vote? he answered slow, 
Why treasure of my treasures 

What can you or what should you know 
Of public men or measures? 

Of course you have ability, 

Of nothmg am I surer; 
You're quite as nice, perhaps, as I, 

You're better too, and purer. 
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I'd have you just for mine alone; 

Nay, so do I adore you, 
I'd put you queen upon a throne 

And bow myself before you. 

You'd put me! You? Now that is what 

I do not want precisely ; 
I want myself to choose the spot 

That I can fill most wisely. 

** My dear, you're talking like a goose, 

Unhenly and improper — " 
But here again her hands broke loose, 

In vain he tried to stop her. 

I'll tell, though she never spoke 

So you could understand her, 
A goose knows when she wears a yoke 

As quickly as a gander." 

** Why, bless my soul, what would you do, 

Write out a diagnosis? 
Speak equal rights? join with their crew 

And dine with the Sorosis?" 

'* And shall I live to see it then, 

My wife a public teacher? 
And would you be a crowing hen, 

That dreadful unsexed creature?" 

** Why as to that I do not know 

Nor see why you should fear it! 
If I can crow, why let me crow ; 

If I can't — then you won't hear it. " 

" I do not want you made, my dear, 

The subject of rude men's jests, 
I like you in your proper sphere, 

The^circle of a hen's nest!" 

'* I'd keep you in the chicken yard, 

Safe, honored, and respected, 
From all that makes us rough and hard. 

Your sex should be protected." 

Pray did it ever make you sick? 

Have I gone to the Dickens 
Because you let me scratch and pick 

Both for myself and chickens?" 

" Oh, that's a different thing, you know 

Such duties are parental ; 
But for some work to do, you'd grow 

Quite weak and sentimental. " 
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'* But, madam, you may ii^o each bour- 
6od bless your pretty nices — 

We*U give you anytbing but — power 
And bonor, trust and places.** 

'* We'd keep it bidden from your sigbt, 
How public scenes are carried, 

Why men are coarse, and swear and figbt,*' 
I know it, dear, I'm married. 

** Ob, preciousest of precious souls, 
Your words witb sorrow fill me; 

To see vou voting at the polls, 
I reafly think 'twould kill me. 

To mourn my homers lost sanctity; 

To feel you did not love me; 
And worse, to see you fly so high. 

And have you roost above me." 

Now, what you fear is equal rights, 
I think you've told precisely: 

That's just about the place it lights, 
Said Mrs. Dorking, wisely. 

Phebe Gary. 



TUE SAFFRON FLY. 

A LEGEND OF BRITTANY. 

Judack the Sorcerer, Kakous bom. 

Master of magic sign and spell, 
Skilled to measure the thought of man. 

Wise with the wisdom of lower hell, — 

Judack, hated and mocked and feared. 
Hid in the shadow of Mont d'Yve, 

High and scornful to men appeared, 
But the soul within him cursed all day. 

Mad with the lust of gold was he. 
Thirsty for riches as sea for sands; 

Long he pondered the mysteiy 
Of hoarding spirits and hiciing hands. 

Morn and midnight he traveled well. 

Wrought with signet and spell of power, 
Till the Spirit of Sin in the rock that dwells, 
. He bound and tortured in evil hour. 
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Round and round and seven times round, 

Him lie bound with a mighty chain, 
Till Debrua howled like a beaten hound, 

And shook and shuddered in mortal pain. 

Loud he yelled ** O, master of men ! 

Let me free, and I will not lie! 
Gold and jewels his hands shnll fill 

Who finds and catches the Saffron Fly. 

Weave of thy whitest hair a net, — 
Weave it only with three times three; 

Soak it in blood and wash in sweat, 
So shall the Fly thy captive be. 

Judack severed the mighty chain. 
The sword of Solomon cleft it through; 

With screech and laughter and yell of hate, 
Back to the rocks old Debrua fiew. 

Judack wove the wondrous net. 
His blood ran cold, he was like to die, 

Or ever above that haunted ground 
Danced and glittered the Saffron Fly. 

Seven long days through mire and mud, 
Well he followed his freakish flight, 

Till overhead, on a peasant's hut, 
He saw the glimmering wings alight. 

His bones were stiff, his flesh was cold. 
He could not climb a fathom higher; 

For one more chance at the F\v of geld 
He set the peasant's hut on nre. 

Loud they shrieked who burned within, 

What cared he, for the Fly it flew! 
Low he cursed and fast he ran. 

Black the cinders after him lilew. 

Now it lights — on a fennel tree! 

Flower of fennel no witch abides. 
The greedy fingers grew numb and weak ; 

The Fly of fortune his chase derides. 

By there wandered a shepherd lad; 

Fair to see was the Yellow Fly ; 
Slowly he reached his slender hand, 

And safe within it did fortune lie. 

Judack's dagger was keen and fine ; 

Deep to the shepherd's heart it sped, 
Loud he laughed as he cauffht the Fly, 

Out of the fingers of the dead. 
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Fair is fortune, and evil too; 

Close lie grasped and sharp it stung; 
The hand that gathers with love nor ruth 

Gathers sorrow for old and young! 

Gold like pebbles his coffers filled ; 

Gorgeous garments and spreading lands, 
Gems like the dews of morning spilled, 

All were gathered by Judack's hands. 

All and the blessings of Saint Sequiare; 

Cursed blessings that dries the heart. 
His blood grew thick and his body spare, 

He felt the life from his veins depart. 

Light grew dark to his groping gaze, 
Sitter was food, the wine cup dry; 

In a year and a day he wasted away, 
And his soul died cursing the Saffron Fly. 

By Rose Terry Cooke, in the Atlantic MontMy for July, 1880. 



HILLS OF ASHAM. 

Like the glare of a blood-red furnace the August sun went 

down 
Over the hills of Asham, with the drowth's long-wasting 

brown. 
And, shorn of the grace of twilight, at one step plunged the 

night 
Into the purple vapor that had drunk the day's last light. 

Dread fell with the dark on Asham, where teachings, mocked 
at first, 

The slow and cruel summer into ripe belief had nursed ; 

The trump of Judgment to-morrow was to thrill with its 
solemn sound 

The living amid their labors, the dead in their graves pro- 
found ! 

And so as the night rushed onward, in his door sat Jasper Lee, 

And borne on its lurid bosom beheld Eternity. 

" 'Tis thus," to himself he muttered, *'that the earth her 

judge should meet 
With the clouds of heaven upgathered, to make a path for 

his feet." 
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But the calm on his musing forehead grew into an angry 
flame, 

When his fair-haired daughter Alice o'er tlie threshold falter- 
ing came. 

Was it Reuben Moore beside her, — her lover of long ago, 

At his stern command relinquished — the son of his bitter foe? 

From his chair old Jasper started. '*What brings you here?" 
he cried. 

*'Be off ere my patience fails me! and you, girl, there at his 
side, — 

Do you stand in the great doom's shadow, forgetful, undis- 
mayed? 

There's a curse denounced upon children who have schemed 
and disobeyed!" 

"Oh, father, be kind!" said Alice. **If it be indeed as you 

say. 
And this night, so black and awful, presage the last dread 

day. 
Shall we carry our pride and passions alive to the Judge's bar? 
Is there anything unforgiven where the saints and the angels 

are? 

"Oh, father, dear father, tell me that to-night the old grudge 

dies!' 
She clung to his arm, and pleaded with her sweet dead 

mother's eyes. 
But the heart of Jasper was hardened ; he put her roughly by, 
"There's a just and right resentment that never was meant to 

die! 

His father cheated me basely — I swear it ! Moreover, I know 
He slandered me basely to hide it. What if it were years 

ago? 
A wrong is a wrong forever." Then quietly Reuben said, 
I come from him with a message for you, sir, — and he is dead. 

The face of Jasper was troubled, and thrice his hard lips 

stirred 
To thrust back the dead man's challenge; but ere he could 

choose a word 
The wrath of the brooding tempest a readier voice had found. 
And the mighty heart of the darkness was cloven with flame 

and sound. 

Muttering and menacing harshly, the thunder jarred to rest 
In a deep' dead hollow of silence, low down in the shrouded 

west! 
The night seemed listening breathless; and Jasper his gray 

head bent, 
As if he feared t(j be dazzled by the light of the Lord's descent. 
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At last like one awakened from the spell of a dreamful sleep^ 
He faced his daughter aud Reuben, with utterance broken. 

anddiep: 
" Be ye two witnesses for me, I take back the words I said! 
Tlie warning of God is between me and the sin of him who is 

dead. ^ 

Out of the clouds he has spoken; in yon brief moment's space, 
As plain as the lighted Ijill-sides, I looked my soul in the face; 
And the dead years rose to judge it, as it stood in its stains 

alone. 
I have done with the deeds of others, I go to plead for my 

own." 

The hand of Reuben a moment he held in a pressure strong, — 
How Alice had prayed to behold it, that clasp deferred so 

long! 
He turned from the porch in silence ; and, under a gray old oak, 
They saw him stand like a shadow, as the wind with a wail 

outbroke. 

And the crash of the thunder, bursting in a wide, blue, blind- 
ing track ! 

" Father, oh, father!" cried Alice, " come out of the storm — 
come back!" 

But only an echo answered, for the lips of Jasper were mute, 

With the lightning's seal on his forehead, he lay at the seared 
oak's foot. 

The morrow dawned upon Asham in a heaven of pearl and 
blue. 

And the heart of the hills vibrated, as the great sun smote it 
through; 

The brooks in their channels quivered, the little leaves laughed 
their fill. 

And the sins and sorrows of mortals were rip'ning for Judg- 
ment still. 

— Jean Scofidd in Atlantic Monthly for June. 



PORPHYRO-GENITUS. 

BY B. TAYLOR. 

Born in the purple, born in the purple! 

Heir to the sceptre and crown! 
Lord over millions and millions of vassals — 

Monarch of mighty renown ! 
Where do you ask are my banner-proud castles? 

Where my imperial crown? 
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Where are the ranks of my far-flashing lances; 

Trumpets courageous of sound; 
Galloping squadrons and rocking armadas, 

Guarding my kingdom around? 
Where are the pillars that blazon my borders. 

Threatening the alien ground? 

Vainly you ask, if you wear not the purple 

Sceptre and diadem own ; 
Ruling yourself over prosperous regions, 

Seated supreme on your throne. 
Subjects have nothing to give but allegiance — 

Monarchs meet monarchs alone. 



But, if a king, you shall stand on my ramparts. 
Look on the lands that I sway, 

Number the domes of magnificent cities, 
Shining in valleys away — 

Number the mountains whose foreheads are golden. 
Lakes that are azure with day. 



Whence I inherited such a dominion ? 

What was my forefather's line? 
Homer and Sophocles, Pindar and Sappho, 

First were anointed divine : 
Their's were the realms that a god might ha governed, 

Ah, and how little is mine. 



Hafez in Orient shared with Petrarca 

Thrones of the East and the West; 

Shakespeare succeeded to limitless empire. 
Greatest of monarchs, and best: 

Few of his children inherited kingdoms, 
Promnces only, t?ie rest. 

Keats has his vineyards, and Shelley his islands, 

Coleridge in Xanadu reigns; 
Wordsworth is eyeried aloft on the mountains, 

Goethe has mountains and plains, 
Yet, thougli the world has been parceled among them, 

A world to be parceled remains. 

Blessing enough to be born in the purple, 
Tho' but a monarch in name — 

Tho' in the desert my palace is builded, 

Far from the highways of Fame ! 

Up with my standards! salute me with trumpets! 
Crown me with regal acclaim/ 
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A BILL OF ITEMS. 

The following curious account for restoring a chapel was en- 
graved in French on a watch-crystal in the Swiss department of the 
Vienna Exposition. The whole was placed on a scroll less than an 
inch square. A painter had been employed to repair a number of 
pictures in a convent, and presented his bill iu gross to the curate^ 
who refused payment, saying that the committee would require 
details. The painter produced it as follows : 

Corrected and revised the Ten Commandments, 6 franca 
and 12 centimes; embellished and renewed Pontius Pilate, 
and put a new ribbon in his bonnet, 3 francs 6 centimes; put 
a new tail on the rooster of St. Peter, and mended his comb, 

3 francs 20 centimes; replumed and gilded the left wing of 
the Guardian Angel, 4 francs 17 centimes; washed the servant 
of the High-Priest, and put carmine on his cheeks, 5 franco 
12 centimes; renewed Heaven, adjusted two Stars, gilded the 
Sun, and renewed the Moon, 7 francs 14 centimes; re-animated 
the Flames of Purgatory, and restored some Souls, 6 francs 6 
centimes; revived the Flames of Hell, put a new tail on the 
Devil, mended his left hoof, and did several jobs for the 
Damned, 4 francs 10 centimes; put new spatterdashes on the 
Son of Tobias, and dressing on his back, 2 francs; cleaned 
the ears of Balaam^s Ass, and shod him, 3 francs 7 centimes; 
put ear-rings in the ears of Sarah, 2 francs 4 centimes; re- 
bordered the robe of Herod, and readjusted liis wig, 4 francs 

4 centimes; put a new stone in David's sling, enlarged the 
head of Goliath, and extended his legs, 3 francs 2 centimes: 
decorated Noah*s Ark, 3 francs; mended the shirt of the 
Prodigal Son, and cleaned the Prgs, 4 francs 9 centimes. 
Total, 69 francs 11 centimes. 



THE CHOPPER'S CHILD. 

The smoke of the Indian summer 
Darkened and doubled the rills, 

And the ripe com, like a sunset, 
Inlaced with a rainbow light 

Of vanishing wings a trailing 
And trembling out of sight. 

As, with the briar-buds gleaming 
In her darling dimpled hands. 

Toddling slow adown the sheep-paths 
Of the yellow stubble lands — 
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Her sweet eyes full of the shadows 

Of the woodland, darkly brown — 
Came the chopper's little daughter, 

In her simple hood and gown. 



Behind her streamed the splendors 

Of the oaks and elms so grand, 
Before her gleamed the gardens 

Of the rich m<in of the land; 
Gardens about whose gateways 

The gloomy ivy swayed, 
Setting all her heart a-tremble 

As she struck within their shade. 



Now the chopper's lowly cabin 

It lay nestled in the w'ood, 
By the dwelling of the rich man 

By the open highway stood, 
With its pleasant porches facing 

All against the morning hills, 
And each separate window shining 

Like a bed of daffodils. 

Up above the tallest poplars 

In its stateliness it rose, 
With its carved and curious gables, 

And its marble porticoes; 
But she did not see the grandeur 

And she thought her father's oaks 
Were finer than the cedars 

Clipt so close along the walks. 

So in that full confiding 

The unworldly only know, 
Through the gateway, down the garden, 

Up the marble portico, 
Her bare feet brown as bee's wings, 

And her hands of brier-buds full, 
On, al<5ng the fleecy crimson 

Of the carpets of dyed wool. 

With a modest glance uplifted 

Through the lashes drooping down, 
Came the chopper's little daughter, 

In her simple hood and gown ; 
Still and steady like a shadow 

Sliding inward from the wood, 
Till, before the lady-mistress 

Of the house, at last, she stood. 
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Oh, as sweet as summer sunshine 

Was that lady-dame to see. 
With the chopper's little daughter, 

Like a shadow at her knee! 
Oh, green as leaves of clover 

Were the 'broideries of her train, 
And her hand it shone with jewels 

Like a lily with the rain. 

And the priest before the altar. 

As she swam along the aisle, 
Reading out the sacred lesson, 

Read it consciously the while; 
The long roll of the organ 

Drew across a silken stir, 
A nd when he named a saint, it was 

As if he named but her. 

But the chopp^'s child undazzled 

In her lady-presence stood — 
(She was born amid the splendors 

Of the glorious autumn wood) — 
And so sweetly and serenely 

Met the cold and careless face, 
Her own alive with blushes, 

E'en as one who gives a grace ; 

As she said, the accents falling 

In a pretty, childish way: 
** To-morrow, then to morrow 

Will have brought Thanksgiving day; 
And my mother will be happy, 

And be honored, so she said. 
To have the landlord's lady 

Taste her honey and her bread.' 

Then slowly spoke the lady. 

As disdainfully she smiled, 
** Live you not in yonder cabin? 

Are you hot the chopper's child? 
And your foolish mother bids me 

To Thanksgiving, do you say? 
What is it, little starveling, 

That you give your thanks for, pray?" 

One bashful moment's silence — 

Then hushing up her pain, 
And sweetness growing out of it 

As the rose does out of rain — 
She stript the woolen kerchief 

Prom off her shining head. 
As one might strip the outer husk 

From the golden ear, and said : 
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** What have we to give thanks for? 
Why, just for daily bread!" 
And then with all her little pride 
A-blushing out so red — 
*' Perhaps too, that the sunshine 
Can come and lie on our floor, 
With none of your icy columns 
To shut it from the door!" 



** What have we to give thanks for?" 

And a smile illumed her tears, 
As a star, the broken vapors, 

When it suddenly appears; 
And she answered, all her bosom 

Throbbing up and down so fast 
Because my poor sick brother 

Is asleep at last, at last. 

** Asleep beneath the daisies: 

But when the drenching rain 
Has put them out, we know the dew 

Will light them up again; 
And we make and keep Thanksgiving 

With the best the house affords, 
Since, if we live, or if we die. 

We know we are the Lord's: 

That out of his hands of mercy 

Not the least of us can fall ; 
But we have ten thousand blessings. 

And I cannot name them all! 
Oh, see them yourself, good madam — 

I will come and show you the way — 
After the morrow, tlje morrow again 

Will be the great, glad day." 

And tucking up her tresses 

In the kerchief of gray wool, 
Where they gleamed like golden wood-lights 

In the autumn mists so dull ; 
She crossed the crimson carpets, 

With her rose-buds in her hair, 
And, climbing up the sheep-paths 

Of the yellow stubble-lands. 

Passed the inarsh wherein the starlings 

Shut so close their horny bills. 
And lighted with her loveliness 

The gateway of the hills. 
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Oh, tlie eagle has the sunshine, 
And his way is gmnd and still ; 

But the lark can turn the clouds into 
A temple when she will. 

That evening, when the cornfields 

Had lost the rainbow light 
Of vanishing wings a-trailing 

And trembling out of sight, 
Apart from her great possessions 

And from all the world apart, 
Knelt the lady-wife and mistress 

Of the rich man's house and heart. 

Knelt she, all her spirit broken. 

And the shame she could not speak, 
Burning out into the darkness 

From the fires upon her cheek ; 
And prayed the Lord of the harvest 

To make her meek and mild, 
And as faithful in Thanksgiving 

As the chopper's little child. 

By Alice Gary. 



AFTER THE BATTLE. 



Hold the lantern aside, and shudder not so ! 
There's more blood to see than this stain on the snow. 
There are pools of it, lakes of it, just over there; 
And fixed faces all streaked, and crimson-soaked hair ! 
Did you think, when we came, you and I, out to-night 
To search for our dead, you would see a fair sight ? 

You're his wife; you love him — you think so; and I 
Am only his mother; my boy shall not lie 
In a ditch with the rest, while my arms can bear 
His form to a grave that inine own soon may share ! 
So, if your strength fails, best go sit by the hearth. 
While his mother alone seeks his bed on the earth. 

You will go ! then, no faintings ! give me the light, 
And follow my footsteps !— my heart will lead right ! 
Ah, God ! what is here ! a great heap of the slain, 
All mangled and gory ! — what horrible pain 
These beings have died in ! Dear mothers, ye weep. 
Ye weep, oh, ye weep o'er this terrible sleep ! 
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More! more! Ah! I thought I could never more know 
Grief, horror, or pity for aught here below, 
Since I stood on the porch and heard his chief tell 
How brave was my son, how he gallantly fell ! 
Did they think I cared then to see officers stand 
Before my great sorrow, each hat in each hand? 

Why, girl, do you feel neither reverence nor fright, 
That your red hands turn over toward this dim light 
These men that stare sa? Ah, if you had kept 
Your senses this morning ere his comi-ades had left, 
You had heard that his place was worst of them all — 
Not *mid the stragglers— where he fought he would fall! 

There's the moon through the clouds: O, Christ, what a 

scene! 
Dost Thou from thy heavens o*er such visions lean, 
And still call this cursed world a footstool of Thine? 
Hark! a groan! there, another— here in this line 
Piled close on each other. Ah, here is the flag. 
Torn, dripping with gore — Pah! they died for this rag! 

Here's the voice that we seek — poor soul, do not start: 
We're women, not ghosts. What a gash o'er the heart! 
Is there ought we can do? a message to give 
To any beloved one? I swear, if I live. 
To taae it for sake of the words my boy said, 
"Home," **raother," "wife'' — ere he reeled down 'mong the 
dead! 

But, first, can you tell where his regiment stood? 

Speak, speak, man, or point! — 'twas the Ninth! oh! the 

blood 
Is choking his voice! what a look of despair! 
Here, lean on my knee, while I put back the hair 
From eyes so fast glazing. Oh, my darling, my own! 
My hands were both idle when you died alone ! 

He's dying— he's dead! — close his lids — let us go. 
God's peace on his soul ! If we only could know 
Where our dear one lies! — my soul has turned sick; 
Must we crawl o'er these bodies that lie here so thick? 
I cannot! I cannot! How eager you are! 
<>ne might think you were nursed on the red lap of war! 

He's not here— and not here! what wild hopes flash through 

My thoughts, as foot-deep I stand in this dread dew. 

And cast up a prayer to the blue, qiiiet sky! 

Was it you, girl, that shrieked? Ah! what face doth lie 

Upturned toward me there, so rigid and white ! 

O, God! my brain reels! 'Tis a dream! My old sight 
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Is dimmed with these horrors I My son ! oh, my son ! 
Would I had died for thee, my own, only one ! 
There, lift off your arms; let him come to the breast 
Where first he was lulled, with my souFs hymn, to rest ! 
Your heart never thrilled to your lover^s fond kiss 
As mine to his baby-touch : was it for this ? 

He was yours, too; he loved you ? Yes, ves, you're right ! 
Forgive *me, my daughter; I*m maddenea to night ! 
Don t moan so, dear child; you're youn^, and your years 
May still hold fair hopes — but the old die of tears ! 
Yes, take him again ! ah ! don't lay your face there ! 
See, the blood from his wound has stained your loose hair. 

How quiet you are ! Has she fainted ? Her cheek 

Is cold as his own. Say a word to me — speak ! 

Am I crazed ? Is she dead ? Has her heart broke first ? 

Her trouble was bitter, but sure mine is worst ! 

I'm afraid I I'm afraid ! alone with these dead ! 

Those corpses are stirring ! God help my poor head ! 

I'll sit by my children until the men come 

To bury the others, and tlien we'll go home. 

Why, the slain are all dancing ! Dearest, don't move ! 

Keep away from my boy ! he's guarded by love ! 

Lullaby, lullaby; sleep, sweet darling, sleep ! 

God and thy mother will watch o'er thee keep 1 



OUT OF THE FIRE. 

Year of '71, children, middle of the Fall, 

On one fearful night, children, we well nigh lost our all. 

True, it wa'nt no great sum we had to lose that night. 

But when a little 's all you've got, it comes to a blessed sight. ' 

I was a mighty worker, in them 'ere difficult days. 
For a work is a good investment, and almost always pays; 
But when ten years' hard labor went smokin' into the air. 
I doubted all o' the maxims, an' felt that it was n't fair. 

Up from the East we had traveled, with all of our household 

wares, 
Where we had long been workin' a piece of land on shares; 
But how a fellow's to prosper witliout the rise of land, 
For just two-thirds of nothing, I never could understand. 
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Up from the 5last we had traveled, me and my folks alone, 
And quick we went to workin* a piece of land of our own; 
Small was our backwoods' quarters and things looked mighty 

cheap, 
But everything we put in there, we put in there to keep. — 

So with workin* and savin' we managed to get along; 
Managed to make a livin' and feel consid'able strong; 
And things went smooth and happy an' fair as the average run 
Till everything went back on me, in the Fall of 71. 

First thing bothered and worried me, was long o* my daughter 

Kate; 
Rather a ban 'some cre'tur, and folks all liked her gait. 
Not as nice as them sham ones in yeller covered books; 
But still there wa'nt much discount on Katharine's ways and 

looks. 

And Katharine's smile was pleasant and Katharine's temper 

good, 
And how she came to like Tom Smith, I never understood ; 
For she was a mornin'-glory as fair as you ever see. 
And Tom was a shag-bark hickory, as green as green could be. 

**Like takes to like" is a proverb that's nothin' more than 

trash; 
And many a time I've seen it all pulverized to smash. 
For folks in no way sim'lar I've noticed agin and agin, 
Will often take to each other, and stick together like sin. 

Next thing bothered and worried me, was long of a terrible 

drouth ; 
And mc and all my neighbors was some'at down in tlie mouth. 
And week after week the rain held off and things all pined 

and dried. 
And we drove the cattle miles to drink and many of 'em died. 

And day after day went by us, so han'some and so bright, 

And never a drop of water came near us day or night. 

And what with tj>e neighbors grumblin' and wliat with my 

daily loss 
I must own that somehow or other I was gettin' mighty cross. 

And on one Sunday evenin' I was comin' down the lane, 
From raeetiu' where our preacher had stuck and hung for 

rain, 
And various slants on heav'n kept workin' in mjr mind, 
And the smoke from Sanders' fallow was makin' me almost 

blind; 
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I opened the door kind o' sudden an' there my Katharine sat, 

As cozy as any kitten along with a friendly cat ; 

And Tom was dreadful near her — his arm on tlie back of her 

chair — 
An' lookin' as happy and cheerful as if there was rain to spare. 



"Get out of this house in a minute!" I cried, with all my 

mi^bt: 
"Get out while I'm a talkin'" — Tom's eyes showed a bit of 

figlit: 
But he rose up stiff and surly and made me a civil bow, 
And mogged along to the doorway with never a word of row. 



And I snapped up my wife quite surly when she asked me 

what I'd said, 
And I scolded Kate for cryin' and sent her up to bed; 
And then I laid down for the purpose of gcttin' a little sleep, 
And the wind outside was a-howlin', and puttin' it in to keep. 



'T was half -past three next morn in' or maybe 't was nearer 

four — 
The neighboi-s they came a-yellin' and poundin' at my door; 
**Get up! get up!" they shouted; '*get up, there's a danger 

near ! 
The woods are all a burnin'! the wind is blowiu' it hert." 



If ever you wake up, children, with somethin' mto your head, 
Concernin' a han'some dauglitcr, that's lyin' still an' dead, 
AH scorched into coal-black cinders — perhaps you may not 

weep. 
But I rather think 't '11 happen you'll wish you'd kept asleep; 



And all I could say was, ** Katharine, oh Katharine, come to 

me" 
And all I could think was •* Katharine!" and all that I could 

see 
Was Sanders a standin' near to me his finger into his eye, 
And my wife a bendin' over me and tell'u' me not to cry. 



When lo! Tom Smith he entered — his face lit up with grins — 
And Kate a-hangin' on his arm as neat as a row of ])ins. 
And Tom looked glad, but sheepish, and said, ** Excuse me 

squire, 
But I loped with Kate and married her an hour before the fire." 
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Well, children, I was shattered, 't was more than I could 

bear— 
And I up and went for Kate and Tom and hugged 'em then 

there ; 
And since that time, the time's have changed, and now they 

aint so bad, 
And Katharine, she's your mother, and Thomas Smith's your 

dad. 

— Will Carleton. 



THE CHANGELING. 

I had a little daughter. 

And she was given to me 
To lead me gently bactcward 

To the heavenly Father's knee. 

That I by the force of nature 

Might in some dim way divine 
The depth of his infinite patience 

To this wayward soul of mine. 

I kriow not how others saw her, 

But to me she was wholly fair, 
And the light of the heaven she came from 

Still lingered and gleamed in her hair; 

For it was as wavy and golden. 

And as many changes took. 
As the shadows of sun-gilt ripples 

On the yellow bed of a brook. 

To what can I liken her smiling 

Upon me, her kneeling lover? 
How it leaped from her Tips to her eye-lids. 

And dimpled her wholly over. 

Till her outstreched hands smiled also, 

And I almost seemed to see 
The very heart of her mother, 

Sending sun through her veins to me. 

She had been with me scarce a twelve-month- 

And it hardly seemed a day— 
When a troop of wandering angels 

Stole my little daughter aw.iy. 
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Or perhaps those heavenly Zingar 
But loosed the hampering strings, 

And when they had opened her cage-door 
My little bird loosed her wings. 

But they left in her stead a changeling, 

A little angel child, 
That seems like her bud in full blossom, 

And smiles as she never smiled. 

When I wake in the morn I see it 

Where she always used to lie; 
And I feel as weak as a violet 

Ablaze *neath the awful sky. 

As weak yet as trustful also. 

For the whole year long 1 see 
All the wonders of faithful nature 

Still worked for the love of me. 

Winds wander, and dews drip earthward, 

Rains fall, suns rise and set, 
Earth whirls, and all but her prosper, 

A poor little violet. 

This child is not mine as the first was, 

I cannot sing it to rest, 
I cannot lift it up. Father, 

And bless it upon my breast. 

Yet it lies in my little one*s cradle, 
And sits in my little one*s chair; 

And the light of the heaven she's gone to 
Transfigures its golden hair. 

—J. R. LoweU. 



THE LEGEND OF THE MISTLETOE. 

Old Santa Glaus woke, one bright cold mom, 

In righteous indignation. 
And swore in a way, we blush to say. 

Was shocking beyond relation ! 
That he could not, would not, should not bear 

This state of things any longer; 
He'd soon find out, by his saintly beard. 

Which, he or Cupid, were stronger! 
It seems that our Saint had earthward peeped 

Thro' star-rifts in his palace. 
And seen a sight that with reason might 

Enkindle a good Saint's malice-- 
Young Love had come from his tropic home. 
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With flag and banner flying. 
To boldly reign in the 8aint*8 domain, 

All right and might defying. 
But worse than all — oh, far, far worse 

Than all his tribulation! 
A dreadful spell on young folks fell 

In every clime and nation. 
The boy, whose hope in its farthest scope 

Was placed on his Cliristmas dollar, 
Now rhymed of doves and sighed for loves, 

And sported a Byron collar: 
And girls — *• Ah, the girls "! the good Saint groaned — 

Twas so altogether shocking: 
They dreamed of clothes and moustached beaux 

Instead of a Christmas Stocking! 
' All Cupid's work"! growled the irate Saint — 

The gi'aceless, gay young sinner, 
I'll lay nay rod on that impish god 

&e I eat my Christmas dinner: 
To beard me thus in my own domain : 

The rogue is past redemption, 
I'll break his darts, I'll mend his hearts. 

Or I'll— What we need not mention. ' 
So Santa Claus donned the bearskin coat 

Bequeathed him by Ursa Major, 
Took something strong for the day was long, 

(Our Saint is a keen old stager). 
His reindeer team shook their silver bells 

And sniffed the north wind gladly: 
* Now," Santa Claus cried, " hurrah for a ride! 

These earth -folks need me sadly." 
Like flitting dream sped the rein-deer team. 

The Saint cheering ** Onward''! loudly, 
Till hoofs struck fire from tower and spire 

Where Cupid's flag floated proudly. 
Like summer rose glowed the Saintly nose— 

The punch had been somewhat heady — 
His brow knit with ire, his eye flashed fire, 

He grasped his rod and made ready; 
Then, hiding his sleigh behind a cloud. 

And gathering his furs about him. 
With Saintly port into Love's own Court 

Tlie Saint advanced to rout him. 
The traitor's Court was a crystal hall. 

Bedecked with wreaths of flowers; 
For Love had breathed o'er the sleeping earth, 

And wakened the spring time flowers. 
The holly climbed round the gleaming dome 

And hung o'er each lofty portal 
With ivy -leaves wreathed each taper bright, 

Like Love in its youth immortal. 
The youth and the maids of every age. 
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The traitorous god surrounding, 
Were hailing with joy the saucy boy — 

Tlie tableaux was quite confounding. 
Our good Saint muttered in heart-felt wrath, 

An unsainlly exclamation! 
For Cupid perched in a swinging wreath, 

Was lord of the situation. 
" Why, who comes here?'* quoth the laughing god, 

" Tis I,'* growled the Saint, with j>assion : 
^' Tis Santa Claus, Christmas* long crowned king, 

Tho* now it seems out of fashion. 
Begone, young sir: We've had quite enough 

Of your mad-cap court and revel; 
Now Santa Claus reigns in his own domains 

And vou may fly to the !" 

Our Saint had raised his threatening rod; 

The lad only laughed still louder; 
Then leaping light from his garland bright. 

Came plump on the Saint's broad shoulder. 
** Most potent, grave, and reverend sir, 

(I quote you a well-known poet), 
Tho' I'm sometimes bonglit, I'm never caught^ 

When I am, just let me know it. 
You brought this rod to banish a ^od,*' 

He cried, as he snatched it gaily; 
** And faith it stings; but I'm blessed with wings 

That save me from trouble daily. 
Good father, your switch shall famous be, 

By way of retaliation. 
Old Santa Claus' rod I now declare 

My wand of administration. 
Each thorn to a verdant leaf shall grow 

Undying as love's own bowers; 
Each snowflake to berry waxen white 

As Hymen's festal flowers. 
The mistletoe bough by Cupid's vow 

Is spell-bound now and forever. 
And winter with icy touch shall ne'er 

The bloom from the branches sever; 
And under its shade each youth and maid 

Shall forfeit to Cupid's treasure 
The tax that he sips from rosy lips, 

And claims at his royal pleasure. 
So saying, he waved the mystic bough 

Quite solemnly three times round him. 
What hands can paint the wrath of our Saint ! 

He found that the spell had bound 7nm. 
■" Your forfeit, sir," cried the roguish god: 

" I gave you an honest warning, 
You'll find the kiss from each bright-eyed miss 

Most certainly not alarming." 
In vain old Santa Claus stormed and swore ; 
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What should have been maledictions 
Were lost *mid the curls of three-score giils 

And changed into benedictions. 
They kissed him on lips, on cheeks, on chin. 

His saintly old beard 'was bristl ng: 
They kissed tho* he scowled— they kissed tho' he growled 

Young Cupid in glee was whistling:. 
' Grace, grace !" at length roared the poor old Saint, 

In utter desperation ; 
Confound that bough, it would peril, I trow, 

St. Anthony's reputation. 
' My arctic friend," cried the roguish boy, 

*' I'm not so easily banished," 
Then flinging his rod at the laughing god 

Our Saint up the chimney vanished. 



A moral is always — at least, they tell me — 

The key of the archway, the pith of the tree. 

The dark rugged soil whence the bright blossoms grow, 

The strong bitter suds whence the soap-bubbles flow. 

But not having much of a moralist's mind — 

It takes some hard thinking a moral to find. 

Our Saint's sad experience just leads me to say 

Young love is a despot ; so don't say him nay: 

Our wills are his plaything, our hearts are his throne — 

Since the rascal must rule us — why let him alone ! 



YOUTHFUL EXPERIENCES. 

Aunt Prue was a little particular. 

And I was a little gay. 
So, when she caught me doing things 

She thought were out of the way. 

She'd drive me into a corner 
With her questions cute and clear. 

And sometimes, dodge or no dodge, 
I could not keep quite clear. 

At last I grew a big fellow — 

A score of years or so, 
I fell in love with a beauty; 

Her name was Nettie Snow. 

*Twas then Aunt Prue made manifest 

Her righteous Baptist ire ; 
For Nettie sang first treble 

In the Unitarian choir. 
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She told me all the awful texts 

From Job to Revelation, 
About the " unbelieving soul/' 

And the only " sure salvation.** 

Then she thought the thing was settled 

Beyond a chance of doubt, 
But 1 hankered after Nettie, 

And thid was what came about: 

One day in hottest weather — 

I won't forget it soon — 
The Baptist meeting was over 

Quite early that afternoon. 

Aunt Prue heard a sound of music 
That throbbed on the eummer air, 

So she stole in softly to listen 
To the Unitarian choir. 

Unconscious of any danger 

I stood by Nettie's side — 
My soul on her voice floating outward 

Like a barge on a sunny tide. 

And. after the benediction 

I lingered to see her home, 
And loitered and talked and murmured 

Till the stars began to come. 

Then I hurried me home to supper; 

Aunt Prue with a quiet air 
Asked, ** Tom, do you know who sings teno^ 

In the Unitarian choir? " 

I thought perhaps some one had told her 
That I had been there that day, 

So I said, ** It's a fellow that looks like me. 
But what's his name I can't say." 

Said she, **That fellow that looks like you 
Must have borrowed your coat to wear," 

And she took from my tell-tale shoulder 
A long, bright, golden hair. 

Well, I found Aunt Prue was worried, 

And so for a time I tried 
To give up all thoughts of Nettie — 

At least as my future bride. 

But the old love was earnest and faithful, 
I could not persuade it to die,- 

I wanted to see my treasure 
Once more, just to say good-by. 



k 
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I went with Aunt Prue to the Baptist 

All day — good boy, you see — 
And when she was reading her hymn-book 

In the parlor after tea, 

I did not wait for permission, 

As you may well suppose, 
But I took a bee-line through the meadow 

On my way to Dr. Snow's. 

Aid soon I peeped in at the window 

And who do jrou think was there? 
Why, my Cousin John was a-sitting 

As straight as a cob, in a chair. 

His best Sunday meeting clothes on, 

He looked well enougb, but then 
If some one had routed that fellow 

How glad rd have said amen ! 

But Nettie, the blessed angel, 

Her face flushed pink with surprise. 
I knew she was glad to see me 

By the curious look in her eyes. 

We chatted till John grew angry, 
** I guess I'll be going," sa|d he; 
And I feared the old folks would scold her, 
For they liked him better than me. 

So I said I'd go too, and together 

We climbed the old meadow stile. 
And he said he had just concluded 

To go out West for awhile. 

I tried to express my sorrow, 

And wished I was going, too, 
But I was religiously lying, 

A fact which he very well knew. 

Soon after he left us, the young folks 

Were going to ride one day; 
I wanted to go, and take Nettie, 

So I studied and planned a way. 

The morning came : I was shaving. 

And Odin was cutting around ; 
A ten-year-old fuller of mischief 

Than a church bell is full of sound. 

I thought I must hear from Nettie, 

So I told him to go and see 
If she was getting ready, 

And be sure to call her he. 
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For I was determined Aunt Prudence 
Should think I had gone with a man, 
" Oh, yes," said the good-natured monkey, 
** I'll go as fast as I can.'* 

0£F he went and was back in a jiffy, 
I asked, *' Well, what did he say? " 
** He said he was almost ready; 
He is glad it's a pleasant day. " 

*• And what was he doing? " Aunt Prudence asked, 
With such a grave, innocent air, 
I knew my poor trick was discovered. 
And I was angry enough to swear. 

** He was, ah— he was, ma'am — he was, ah — " 

I strangled myself with a cough, 
** He was just putting on his new bonnet," 

And the mischievous imp ran off. 

I sank down, weak as a baby. 
She'd up and tell grandsire, of course. 

And then he would keep me from going 
By fussing about the house. 

I was sulkily thinking it over. 
There was not a word to be said; 

I hated myself so badly— 
When a hand fell light on my head. 

I looked up. Aunt Prue's eyes were smiling, 
" My foolish boy," said she, 
*' If you find that new bonnet becoming 
Y ou'd better ask him home to tea. " 

She knew that no creed or doctrine 
Two loving young hearts could divide. 

And now you'll want me to tell you 
How fair I>jettie looked as a bride! 

Well, yes, she was married next spring-time. 

Aunt Prue knows just how she was dressed ; 
And I was the bridegroom ? Not any, 

*Twas my Cousin John from the West ! 



MILES KEOGH'S HORSE. 

On the bluff of the Little Bighorn, 
At the close of a woeful day, 

Custer and his three hundred 
In death and silence lay. 

Three hundred to three thousand ! 

They had bravely fought and bled; 
For such is the will of Congress 

When the white man meets the red. 
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The white men are ten millions, 

The thriftiest under tlje sun; 
The reds are fifty thousand, 

A.nd warriors every one. 

So Custer and all his fighting men 

Lay under the evening skies, 
Staring up at the tninquiUieaven 

With wide accusing eyes. 

And of all that stood at noonday 

In that fiery scorpion ring, 
Miles Keogh's horse at evening 

Was the only living thing. 

Alone from that field of slaughter. 

Where lay the three hundred slain. 
The horse Comanche wandered, 

With Keogh's blood on his mane . 

And Sturgis issued this order, 

Which future times shall read, 
While the love and honor of comrades 

Are the soul of the soldier's creed. 

He said : Let the horse Comanche, 

Henceforth till he shall die, 
Be kindly cherished and cared for 

By the Seventh Cavalry. . 

He shall do no labor; he never shall know 

The touch of spur or rein ; 
Nor shall his back be ever crossed 

By living rider again. 

And at regimental formation 

Of the Seventh Cavalry, 
Comanche, draped in mourning and led 

By a trooper of Company I, 

Shall parade with the regiment ! 

Thus it was commanded, and thus done. 
By order of General Sturgis, signed 

By Adjutant Garlington. 

Even as the sword of Custer, 

In his disastrous fall, 
Flashed out a blaze that charmed the world 

And glorified his pall. 

This order issued amid the gloom 

That shrouds our army's name, 
When all foul beasts are free to rend 

And tear its honest fame, 
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Shall prove to a callous people 
That the sense of a soldier's worth, 

That the love of comrades, the honor of arms, 
Have not yet perished from earth. 



THE FISHERMAN'S WIFE. 

BY ALICE CART. 

Peace, for my brain is on the rack ! 

Peace of your idle prattling John ! 

Ere peep o* daylight he was gone: 

Apd my thoughts they run as wild and black 

As the clouds in the sky from fear to fear. 

Mother o' mercy ! would he were here — 

Oh ! would that he only were safely here — 

Would that I knew he would ever come back! 

Yet surely he will come anon; 

Let's see — the clock is almost on 

The stroke b* ten. Even ere it strike, 

His hand will be at the latch belike. 

Set up his chair in the corner, Jolin, 

Add a fresh log, and stir the coals: 

We can afford it I reckon yet. 

The night is chilly and wild and wet, 

And all the fishers* wives, poor souls. 

Must watch and wait! There are otherwhere 

Burdens heavy as mine to bear, 

Though not so bitter. It was my fret 

And worry that sent him to his boat. 

Here, Johnny, come kneel down by me, 

And pray the best man keep afloat 

That ever trusted his life at sea! 

So: let your pretty head be bowed. 

Like a stricken flower upon my knee; 

And when you come to the sweet, sweet word 

Of best, my little one — my bird. 

Say it over twice, and say it loud. 

I do not dare to lift my eyes 

To our meek Master in the skies; 

For it was my wicked pride alas! 

That brought me to the heavy pass 

Of weary waiting and listening sad 

To the winds as they drearily drift and drive. 

So pray in your praying for mc, my lad! 

Oh ! if he were there in the chair you set. 

With never a silvery fish in his net, 

I'd be the happiest woman alive! 
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But he will come ere long I know : 
Here, Johnny, put your hand in mine, 
And climb up to my shoulder — so : 
Upon the cupboard's highest shelf 
You'll see a bottle of good old wine — 
I pressed the berry -juice myself; 
Ah! how it sparkles in the light, 
To make us loth to break the seal; 
But though its warm red life could feel, 
We would not spare it — not to night! 

Another hour! and he comes not yet: 

And I hear the long waves wash the beach, 

With the moan of a drowning man in each, 

And the star of hope is near to set. 

The proudest lady in all the land 

That sits in her chamber fine and high, 

I would not envy to night — not I — 

To make them warm and to make them dry. 

And to comb them with my fingers free 

From the clinging sea- weed and sand 

Washing over them it may be. 

Ah! how should I envy the lady fair 

With white arms hidden in folds of lace, 

If my dear old fisher were sitting there. 

His pipe in his hand, and his sun-brown face 

Turning this way and that to me, 

As I broiled the salmon and steeped the tea. 

Oh, empty heart! and O, empty chair! 

My boy, my Johnny, say over your prayer; 

And straight to the words I told you keep. 

Till you pass the best man out on the deep. 

And then say this: If thou grantest. Lord, 

That he come back alive, and with fish in his net, 

Tiie church shall have them for her award. 

And we of our thankfulness will set 

A day for fasting and scourge and pain. 

Hark! hark, to the crazy winds again! 

The tide is high as high can be. 

The waters are boiling over the bar. 

And drawing under them near and far 

The low black land. Ah me! ah mc! 

I can only think of the mad, mad sea; 

I can only think and think, and think 

How quickly a foundered boat would sink, 

And how soon the stoutest arm would fail. 

'T is all of my worry and all of my fret, 

For I brewed the bitter draught I drink: 

I teased for a foolish flimsy veil. 

And teased and teased for a spangled gown, 

And to have a holiday in the town. 
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There was only just one way, one way, 
And he mended his net and trimmed his sail, 
And trusted his life to the pitiless sea, 
My dear old fisher, for love for me, 
"When a better wife would have said him nay: » 

And so my folly forlorn I bewail. 
Hark! Midnight! All the heartii is dim 
And coid : but sure we need not strive 
To keep it warm and bright for him — 
He never will come back alive. 
I hear the creak of masts a-strain. 
As the mad winds rush madly on. 
Kneel down and say yet once again 
The prayer I told you a while ago; 
And be not loud, my boy, my John — 
Nay, it befits us to be low— 
Nor yet so straight to the wording keep. 
As I did give you charge before: 
The best man ever was on the deep 
Pray for; and say the best twice o'er. 
But when through our blessed Redeemer you say 
The sweet supplication for him that's away. 
That saints bring him back to us saved from ill. 
Add this to the Father: If so be thy will. 
And I, lest again my temptation assail, 
Will yield to my chastening, and cover up head 
With blackness of darkness, instead of the veil 
I pined for in worry and pined for in fret, 
Till my good man was fain to be gone with his net 
Where but the winds scolded. Now got from your knees 
For I, from the depths of contrition have snui 
The Amen before you. And we'll to tl»e seas: 
Belike some kind waves may be washing ashore. 
With coils of rope and salt sea- weed, some sign 
To be as a letter sent out of the brme 
To tell us the last news — to say if he stnick 
On the rocks and went down — but hush ! breathe not, my 
lad. 

sweet Lord of mercy! my brain is gone mad ! 
Or, that was the tune that he whistles for luck ! 
Run! i-un to the door! open wide — wider yet! 

He is there! he is here! and my arms arc outspread, 

1 am clasping and kissing his hanrls rougli and brown. 
Are you living? or are you the gliost of my dead? 

'T is all of my worry and all of my fret; 
Ashamed in his bosom I hung down my head. 
He has been with his fishes to sell in tlie town. 
For I see, snugly wrapt in the folds of his net, 
The hindering veil and the spangled new gown. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

A pretty deer is dear to me, 

A bare with downy hair; 

I love a hart with all my heart, 

But barely bear a bear. 

'T is plain that no one takes a plane 

To par a pair of pears; 

A rake, though, often takes a rake 

To tear away the tares. 

All rays raise thyme, time razes all ; 

And, through the whole, hole wears. 

A writ, in writing *' right" may write 

It *' Wright'* and still be wrong — 

For ** write" and '*rite" are neither ** right," 

And dont to write belong. 

Beer often brings a bier to man. 

Coughing a coffin brings. 

And too much ale will make us ail. 

As well as other things. 

The person lies who says he lies 

When he is but reclining; 

And, when consumptive folks decline, 

They all decline declining. 

A quail dont quail before a storm — 

A bough will bow before it; 

We cannot rein the rain at all— 

No earthly powers reign o'er it. 

The dyer dyes awhile then dies; 

To dye he's always trying. 

Until upon his dying-bed 

He thinks no more of dyeing. 

A son of Mars mars many a sun ; 

All deys must have their days, 

And every knight should pray each night , 

To Him who weighs his ways. 

*T is meet that man should mete out meat 

To feed misfortune's son ; 

The fair should fare on love alone, 

Else one cannot be won. 

A lass, alas! is something false; 

Of faults a maid is made; 

Her waist is but a barren waste — 

Though stayed she is not staid. 

The springs spring forth in spring, and shoots 

Shoot forward one and all; 

Though summer kills the flowers, it leaves 

The leaves to fall in Fall. 

I would a story hore commence, 

But you might find it stale; 

So let's suppose tl»at we have reached 

The tail end of our tale. 

— LitteWs Living Age^ July^ 1880. 
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A MODEL SERMON. 

Brethren, the words of my text are ; 

"Old Mother Hubbard, she went to the cupboard 
To ^t her poor dogr a bone ; 
But when she got there the cupboard was bare. 
And so the poor dog had none." 

These beautiful words, dear friends, carry with them a 
solemn lesson. I propose this evening to analyze their mean- 
ing, and to apply it, lofty as it may be, to our every day life. 

"Old Mother Hubbard, she went to the cupboard. 
To gret her poor dog- a bone." 

Mother Hubbard, you see, was old; there being no mention 
of others, we may presume she was alone; a widow— a friend- 
less, old, solitary widow. Yet did she despair? Did she 
sit down and weep, or read a novel, or wring her hands f 
No! she went to the cupboard. And here observe that she went 
to the cupboard. She did not hop, or skip or run, or jump, 
or use any other parapatetie artifice; she solely and merely 
went to the cupboard. 

We have seen that she was old and lonely, and we now 
further see that she was poor. For mark, the words are ^'the 
cupboard." Not **one of the cupboards," or the **right-hand 
cupboard," or the **left hand cupboard,*' or the one above, or 
the one below, or the one under the floor; but just the cup- 
board—the one humble little cupboard the poor widow 
possessed. And why did she go to the cupboard? Was it 
to bring forth golden goblets, or glittering, precious stones, 
or costly apparel, or feasts, or any other attributes of wealth? 
It fjDos to.get her poor dog a bone! Not only was the widow 
poor, but her dog, the sole prop of her age, was poor too. We 
can imagine the scene. The poor dog crouching in the corner, 
looking wistfully at the solitary cupboard, and the widow go- 
ing to that cupboard — in hope, in expectation, may be — to 
open it, although we are not distinctly told that it was not 
half open or ajar, to open it for that poor dog. 

**But when she grot there the cupboard was bare. 
And so the poor dog- had none." 
**When she got there!" You see dear brethren, what per- 
severance is. You see the beauty of persistence in doing 
right. She got there. There were no turnings and twistings, 
no slippings and slidings, no leaning to the right, or faltering 
to the left. With glorious simplicity we are told iihe got there. 
And how was her noble effort rewarded? 
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'*The cupboard was bare!'* It was bare! There were to be 
found neither oranges, nor cheese-cakes, nor penny buns, nor 
gingerbread, nor crackers, nor nuts, nor lucifer-matches. The 
cupboard was bare! There was but one, only one solitary 
cupboard in the whole of that cottage, and that one — the sole 
hope of the widow, and the glorious loadstar of the poor dog 
— was bare! Had there been a leg of mutton, a loin of lamb, 
a fillet of veal, even an 'ice* from Gatti's, the case would 
have been different, the incident would have been otherwise. 
But it was bare, my brethren, bare as a bald head. 

Many of you will probably say, with all the pride of world- 
ly sophistry, *' The widow, no doubt, went out and bought a 
dog-biscuit.'* Ah, no! Far removed from these earthly ideas, 
these mundane desires, poor Mother Hubbard, the widow, 
whom many thoughtless worldlings would despise, in that 
she owned only one cupboard, perceived — or I might even 
say saw — at once the relentless logic of the situation, and 
yielded to it with all the heroism of that nature which had 
enabled her, without deviation, to reach the barren cupboard. 
She did not attempt like the stiff necked scoffers of this 
generation, to war against the inevitable; she did not try, 
like the so called men of science, to explain what she did not 
understand. She said nothing. ** The poor dog had 
none!** And then at this point our information ceases. 
But do not we know suflScient? Are we not cognizant of 
enough? 

Who would dare pierce the veil that shrouds the ulterior 
fate of Old Mother Hubbard, the poor dog, the cupboard, or 
the bone that was not there? Must we imagine her still stand- 
ing at the open cupboard-door; depict to ourselves the dog 
still dropping his disappointed tail upon the floor, the sought 
for bone still remaining somewhere else? Ah no, my dear 
brethren, we are not so permitted to attempt to read the future. 
Suffice it for us to glean from this beautiful story its many 
lessons; suffice it for us to apply them, to study them as far as 
in us lies, and bearing in mind the natural frailty of our 
nature, to avoid being widows; to shun the patronymic of 
Hubbard ; to have, if our means afford it more than one cup- 
board in the house; and to keep stores in them all. And, Oh ! 
dear friends, keeping in recollection what we have learned 
this day, let us avoid keeping dogs that are fond of bones. 
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But, brethren, if we do, if Fate has ordained that we should 
do any of these things, let us then go as Mother Hubbard did, 
straight, without curveting or prancing, to our cupboard, 
empty though it be— let us like her, accept the inevitable 
with calm steadfastness; and should we, like her, ever be left 
with a hungry dog and an empty cupboard, may future 
chroniclers l^ able to write also of us in the beautiful words 
of our text—*' And so the poor dog had none." 



THE ROMANCE OF A ROSE. 

It is nearly a hundred years ago 
Since the day the Count de Rochambeau — 
Our ally against the British crown — 
Met Washington in Newport town. 

T was the month of March, and the air was chill, 
But, bareheaded, over Aquidneck hill, 
Guest and host they took their way. 
While on either side in grand display 

A gallant army, French and fine. 
Was ranged three deep in a glittering line; 
And the French fleet sent a welcome roar 
Of a hundred guns from Conanicut shore; 

And the bells rang out from every steeple, 
And from street to street the Newport people 
Followed and cheered, with a hearty zest, 
De Rochambeau and his honored guest. 

And women out of the windows leant. 
And out of the windows smiled and sent 
Many a coy admiring glance 
To the fine young officers of France. 

And the story goes that the belle of the town 
Kissed the rose and flung it down 
Straight at the feet of De Rochambeau; 
And the gallant Mai-shal bending low. 

Lifted it up with a Frenchman's grace. 
And kissed it back with a glance at the face 
Of the daring maiden where she stood, * 
Blushing out of her silken hood. 

That night at the ball still the story goes. 
The Marslial of France wore a faded rose 
In his gold-laced coat, but he looked in vain 
For the giver's beautiful face again. 

Night after night and day after day. 
The Frenchman eagerly sought, they say. 
At feast or at cliurch or along the street, 
For the girl who flung the rose at his feet. 
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And she, night after night, day after day. 
Was speeding farther and fartner away 
From the fatal window, the fatal street. 
Where her passionate heart had suddenly beat. 

A throb too much, for the cool control 

A Puritan teaches to heart and soul; 

A throb too much for the wrathful eyes 

Of one who had watched in dismayed surprise 

Ffom the street below ; and taking the gauge 
Of a woman's heart in that moment's rage, 
He swore, this old colonial squire, 
That before the daylight should expire, 

This daughter of his, with her wit arid her grace, 
Her dangerous heart, and her beautiful face, 
Sliould be on her way to a sure retreat, 
Where no rose of hers could fall at the feet 

Of a cursed Frenchman, high or low: 
And so while the Count De Rochambeau, 
In his gold-laced coat, wore a faded flower. 
And awaited the giver hour by hour, 

She was sailing away in the wild March night 
On the little deck of the sloop *' Delight;" 
Guarded even in the darkness there 
By the wrathful eyes of a jealous care. 

Three weeks after, a brig bore down 

Into the harbor of Newport town, 

Towing a wreck — 't was the sloop ** Delight:" 

Off Hampton rocks, in the very sight 

Of the land she sought, she and her crew. 
And all on board of her, full in view 
Of the storm-bound fisherman over the bay. 
Went to their doom on that April day. 

When Rochambeau heard the terrible tale, 

He muttered a prayer, for a moment grew pale, 

Then ** Mon Dieu!" he exclaimed, "so my fine romance, 

From beginning to end, is a rose and a glance!" 

A rose and a glance, with a kiss thrown in; 
That was all — but enough for a promise of sin, 
Thought the stern old squire, when he took the gauge 
Of a woman's heart in that moment's rage. 

So the sad old story comes to a close : 
'T is a century since, but the world still goes 
On the same base round, still takes the gauge 
Of its JiigJiest Tiearts in a momenfs rage! 

By Nora Perry. 
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THE LAST LILY. 

BY L. CLARK80N. 

O my lost love ! 

And my own love 
And my love that loved me so I 

Is there never a ohink 

In the world above 
Where they listen for words from below? 

—Jean IngeXow, 

She seemed like one in a painful dream, 
And she brooded the whole day long; 

And over and over she said to herself 
The words of the sad, love song. 

And in her lap, all wet with her tears. 
Was a lily, brown and dead — 
** He kissed my hand when he gave me this; 
*Twas the last he gave me,** she said. 

And the anxious mother watched her face, 

And questioned her: **0 Lucile, 
Why will you dream this dream of woe, 

When you dreamed no dream of weal? 

You have said that you would that he came no more ; 
You have said he was nothing to you " — 
** I was false to him in his life.'* she said. 
*' In his death I will be true.'* 

But the mother cried: " What is truth to him 

When it cometh now, too late ? 
What use to cherish a memory flower 

Beside the grave of his fate? 

He came and went through the summer days, 

And you wished him far away; 
You never longed for his coming then, 

Why long, my child, to-day? 

He came and went through the winter nights, 
And he vexed you — I know not how ; 

And you prayed, ' forget me* — O Lucile! 
Why not forget him now? 

He came when the skies were fair or dark. 
And his presence was ever a cross *' — 
" O mother! How could I tell *' she sobbed, 
" That his absence would be a loss. 
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I might have loved him and blest his life 

That he kept so empty for me," 
(" Nay, dear, but his life," she said, " is filled 

With the thingrof eternity.") 

• O hard remorse! why follow my soul 
With chidings all the day long? 
He hath won more than love of mine could give 
And he hath forgotten the wrong." 

** Nay child, is it wrong when a woman's heart 
Cannot answer a good man's love? 
If she's true, the angels will call her pure, 
And pity her, up above. 

O loss! O change! is it fair to throw 

Such a halo around his name, 
When, if wishing were changed to reality, 

She must deny him the same?" 

helpless retrospect ! Why efface 
The truth, and leave but the dream? 

If he could return he would never be 
To her, what it makes him seem. 

** If he came again from his radiant home. 
Where at last his love hath " forgot," 
With the old familiar look, Lucile, 
Would you welcome him back, or not? 

If you heard to-night through the driving rain 
The step you so often have heard, 

1 think you would turn away as before, 
And never give him a word. 

You would find, if his heart was just as warm, 

That yours could be just as cold. 
And his wooing just as weary a thing. 

As ever in days of old." 

*' Stay, mother! " she cried — '* in those careless years 
He was faithf ulest, truest of men ; 
He loved me above all my waywardness, 
And I could not love him then ; 

And I know if his goinff home was a dream, 

And rd waken to find him to-day. 
My woman's heart would be true to its fate. 

And I'd wish him far away. 
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But because he hath grown unconscious of me, 

I would have him seek me yet; 
And because I gave him not what he sought 

My life is sharp with regret. 

For he stretched out his arms to me to the end, 

And I helped him not. Now dim. 
As his eyes in death, are mine with tears. 

And 1 stretch out my arms to him." 

** You loved him not, yet you think of him so? 
Lucile, your words are wild; 
His love was no more than other loves 
That are reaching to you, my child." 

But she said: *' Other loves are nothing to me, 

Because of the face I miss; 
Because on my lap no lilies are laid, 

And on my hands no kiss. 

And his fond, fond love to my thoughts come back. 
And I know it was pure and strong; 

But I shall have it no more — no more, 
Tho' the years be ever so long. 

And I know as the seasons come and go. 

And I sit here all alone, 
I shall keep in my heart the old, sad soDg, 

And sing it for my own." 

•* How could I tell 

I would love him to-day. 
Whom that day I held not dear ? 

How could I know 
I would love him away, 
When I did not lovo him near?" 

—Jean Ingelow. 



THE THREE WRENS 



Mr. Wren and his dear began early one year — 
They were married of course on St. Valentine's day- 

To build such a nest as was softest and best. 
And to get it all finished and ready by May. 

That house, snug and fine, they set up in a vine, 
That sheltered a cottage from sunshine and heat : 

Mrs. Wren said: ** I am sure, this is nice and secure; 
And besides, I can see in the house, or the street. " 

Mr. Wren, who began, like a wise married man, 
To check his mate's weak inclination to roam, 
Shook his little brown head and reprovingly said : 
• My dear you had better be looking at home. 
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You'll be trying the street pretty soon with your feet, 
And neglecting your house and my comfort, no doubt, 

And you'll find a pretext for a call on them next. 
If you'll watch to see what other folks are about. 

There's your own home to see, and besides there is me, 
And this visiting neighbors is nonsense and stuff! 

You would like to know why? Well, you'd better not try;— 
I don't choose to have you, and that is enough I" 

Mrs. Wren did not say she would have her own way,— 
In fact she seemed wonderfully meek and serene; 

But she thought, I am sure, though she looked so demure, 
*' Well I dont care; I think you're most awfully meanl" 

Mr. Wren soon flew off, thinking, likely enough, 
I could manage a dozen such creatures with ease ; 

She began to reflect, I see what you expect. 
But if I know myself, I shall look where I please! 

However, at night, when he came from his flight. 

Both acted as if there was nothing amiss: 
Put a wing o'er their head, and went chirping to bed. 

To dream of a summer of sunshine and bliss. 

I need scarcely remark, they were up with the lark. 
And by noon they were tired of work without play; 

And thought it was best for the present to rest. 
And then finish their task in the cool of the day. 

So concealed by the leaves that grew thick to the eaves. 
He shut himself in, and he shut the world out;— ' 

*' Now," said she, ** he's asleep, I will just take a peep 
In the cottage and see what the folks are about." 

Then she looked very sly from her perch and high, 
Through the great open window, left wide for the sun; 

And she said; *' I can't see what the danger can be, 
I am sure here is nothing to fear or to shun ! 

There's an old stupid cat, half asleep on the mat. 
But I think she's too lazy to stir or to walk; — 

Oh, you just want to show your importance, I know. 
But you can't frighten me, Mr. Wren, with your talk!" 

" Now to have my own will, I'll step down on that sill; 

I'm not an inquisitive person — oh, no; 
I don't want to see what's improper for me. 

But I like to find out for myself that it's so." 

Then this rash little wren hopped on further again. 
And grown bolder, flew in, and sat perched on a chair; 

Saying, *' What there is here that is dreadful or queer, 
i have not been able to find, I declare. 
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Well, I wish for your sake, Mr. Wren, you would wake 
And see what effect all your warning has had ; 

Ah ! I'll call up that cat, and we'll have a nice chat, 
And rouse him with talking, oh, won't he be mad?" 

So she cried loud and clear, " Good-day, Tabby, my dear! 

I think neighbors, a neighborly feeling should show." 
*' How your friendliness charms," said Puss, *'come to my 
arms, 

I have had my eye on you some time, do you know !" 

Something like a sharp snap broke that moment his nap. 
And Mr. Wren said, with a stretch and a wink : 

I suppose, dear, your sleep has been tranquil and deep; 
I just lost myself for a moment, I think. 

" AVhy! she's gone, I declare! well, I'd like to know where?" 
And his head up and down peering round him he dips; 

All he saw in the gloom of the shadowy room, , 
Was an innocent cat meekly licking her lips. 

*"Ti8 too bad she's away; for, of course, I can't stay;" 
Said the great Mr. Wren, shut in this little space ; 

We must come and must go, but these females, you know. 
Never need any changes of work or of place. 

And then he began like a badly-used man, 

To twitter and chirp with an impatient cry; 
But soon pausing, sang out, ** She's gone off in a pout. 

But if she prefers being alone, so do I !" 

" Yet the place is quite still, so I'll whistle until 
She returns to her home full of shame and remorse; 

I'm not lonesome at all, but it's no harm to call; 
She'll come back fast enough when she hears me, of course!' 

So he started his tune, but broke off very soon. 
As if he'd been wasting his time like a dunce; 

For he suddenly caught at a very wise thought. 
And he altered his whole plan of action at once. 

** Now that cat," he exclaimed, ** may be wrongfully blamed; 

And since it's a delicate matter to broach ; 
I don't say of him, that he is not sans peur^ 

But I'm sure in this matter she's not sans reproche, 

** Ah! I can't love a wren, as I loved her, again, 

But HI try to be manly and act as I ought; 
And the birds in the trees, like the fish in the seas, 

May be just as good ones as ever were caught 
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^* And if one in the hand, as all men understand, 
Is worth two in the bush,'* Mr. Wren gravely said, 

*' Then it seems to me plain, by that same rule again, 
That a bird in the bush is worth two that are dead.'* 

Bo he dropped his sad note, and he smoothed down his coat 
Till his late ruflaed plumage shone glossy and bright; 

And light as a breeze, through the fields and the trees. 
He floated and caroled till lost to the sight. 

And in no longer time than it takes for my rhyme,— 
Now, would you believe it? and isn't it strange! — 

He returned all elate, bringing home a new mate : 
But birds are but birds, and are given to change. 

Of course, larger folks are quite crushed by such strokes 
And never are guilty of like fickle freaks; — 

Ah ! a bird's woe is brief, but our great human grief 
Will sometimes affect us for days and for weeks! 

But this does not belong of good right to my song, 
For I started to tell about birds and their kind ; 

So I'll say Mr. Wren, when he married again, 
Took a wife who had not an inquiring mind. 

For he said what was true, " Mrs. Wren, number two, 
You would not have had such good fortune, my dear. 

If the first, who is dead, had believed what I said. 
And contented herself in her own proper sphere." 

Now, to some it might seem like the very extreme 

Of folly to ask what you know very well ; 
But this Mrs. Wren did, and behaved as he bid, 

Never asking the wherefore and he didn't tell. 

Yes, this meek little bird never thought, never stirred. 

Without craving leave in the properest way: 
She said, with the rest, ** Shall I sit on my nest 

For three weeks or thirteen? " I'll do just as you say!" 

Now, I think, in the main, it is best to explain . 

The right and the reason of what we command ; 
But he wouldn't, not he; a poor female was she. 

And he was a male bird as large as your hand! 

And one more thing I find, is borne in on my mind : 
Mr. Wren may be right, but it seems to me strange, 

That while both his grief and his love were so brief, 
He should claim such devotion and trust in exchange! 

And yet I've been told, that with birds young and old. 
All the males should direct, all the females obey; 

Though to speak for a bird, so at least I have heard. 
You must be one: — as I never was, I can't say! 

By Phebe Gary. 
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ZLOBANE. 

Zlobane is the name of the mountain which was talcen by storm 
from the Zulus by the British forces on the morning of the 28th of 
March, 1879. 

On the top of this mountain the victorious En^rlish troops, who had 
unsaddled their horses and cast themselves down to rest, were sur- 
prised and surrounded by the Zulus. Of the whole British Corps 
only one Captain and six men escaped. 

When the Zulus rushed in on the small British detachment of Col. 
Wood, and while there was yet an open road in one direction. Col. 
Weatherly, an English cavalry oflBcer, clapped his son, a boy of 13, 
who was with him, on horseback, kissed him, and told him to fly for 
life. The lad jumped from the saddle, striking the horse a lash which 
sent it galloping off, and said, "Father, I'll die with yout" The 
father handed his revolver to the child just as the Zulus reached, 
over British bodies, the spot where they stood. Weatherly slew Ave 
Zulus before he fell, but the son was killed at once. 

As swayeth^in the summer wind 

The close and stalwart grain, 
So moved the serried Zulu Shields 

That day on wild Zlobane. 

The whiter shield of the husband, 

Who hath twice need of life, 
The black shield of the young chief, 

Who hath not yet a wife.* 

Unrecking harm the British lay, 

Secure as if they slept. 
While close on front and either flank 

The live black crescent crept. 

Then burst their wild and frightful cry 

Upon the British ears, 
With whir of bullets, glare of shields, 

And flash of Zulu spears. 

They -gathered as a cloud swift rolled, 

'Twixt sun and summer scene, 
They thickened down as the locusts 

That leave no living green. 

Uprose the British ; in the shock 

Reeled but an instant; then, 
Shoulder to shoulder, faced the foe, 

And met their doom like men. 



♦Among the Zulus the married men carry white shields, the bache- 
lors black. 
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But one was there whose heart was torn 

In a more awful strife; 
He had the soldier's steady nerve, 

And calm disdain of life. 

Yet now, half turning from the fray, 

Knee smiting against knee, 
He scanned the hills, if yet were left 

An open way to flee. 

Not for himself. His little son, 

Scarce thirteen summers born. 
With hair that shone upon his brows 

Like tassels of the corn, 

And lips yet curled in that sweet pout 

Shaped by the mother's breast. 
Stood by his side, and silently 

To his brave father pressed. 

The horse stood nigh ; the father kissed 
And tossed the boy astride, 
*' Farewell! " he cried, ** and for Ihy life, 
That way, my darling, ride " ! 

Scarce touched the saddle ere the boy 

Leaped lightly to the ground, 
And smote the horse upon its flank, 

That with a quivering bound 

It sprang and galloped for the hills. 

With one sonorous neigh; 
The fire flashed where its spuming feet 

Clanged o'er the stony way. 

So shod with fear, fled like the wind, 

From where in ancient fray 
Rome grappled Tusculum, the slain 

Mamilius' charger gray. 

** Father, I'll die with you! " The sire 
As this he saw and heard. 
Turned and stood breathless in the joy 
And pang that knows no word. 

Once each, as do long knitted friends. 

Upon the other smiled, 
And then — he had but time to give 

A weapon to the child 
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Ere leaping o'r the British dead 

The supple Zulu's drew 
The cruel assegais, and first 

The younger hero slew. 

Still grew the father's heart, his eye 
Bright with un flickering flame: 

Five Zulus bit tlie dust in death 
By his unblenching aim. 

Then, covered with uncounted wounds, 

He sank beside his child, 
And they who saw them say, in death 

Each on the other smiled. 

—From Harper's Magazine. 



HOW LITTLE KATIE KNOCKED AT THE DOOR OF 
HEAVEN. 



/ 



FANNY BAKLOW. 



Little heads all brown and golden, 

Little forms on bench and stool. 
Drooped so languid, warm and weary, 

In the hill-side village school. 
For the sun was fiercely beaming 

Through the windows wide and bare ; 
Myriad flies were going, coming. 

Droning in the heated air. 

Katie's ringlets fell the lowest. 

Softly closed each fringed lid, 
And the sweet cheek's deepening flushes 

'Neath the golden veil were hid. 
Sleeping, dreaming, now is Katie, 

Of that lovely morn in May, 
When her little brother Charlie, 

With an angel went away. 

Floating thro' the gates of glory, 

Trembling, fluttering to His breast. 
Which the precious olden story 

Tells us is our lasting rest. 
Now she dreams that back he's flying 

To her little, lonely heart; 
Now she clasps him I sighing, crying, 

Sobbing with her joy s gi'eat smart. 

Sobbing — woke. With anns caressing, 

Little Bella, soft and low. 
Whispered ** What's the matter Katie? 

Tell me why you're crying so?" 
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But the teacher, school dismissing. 

Said, ** dear children, haste away! 
See the clouds, so dark and lowering, 

It win rain ere close of day." 

Sadly, slowly — from the doorway, 

While the Vest did hasten quick- 
Came the child ; and once more Bella 

Said, ** Poor Katie! are you sick?" 
** O, dear Bella, *tis that only 

I have dreamed that grieves me so, 
I must see my brother Charlie; 

To my brother I must go. 

'* Mother says he went to heaven ; 
But, tho* we may go to him 
Back to us he's never coming," 
And her sweet blue eyes grew dim. 
* Then go right to ^m," cried Bella; 
" Ah! I do not know the way — 
In a dreadful box they put him, 
While in bed so ill I lay." 

' Are you sure they went to heaven?** 
" Yes, I know it, Bella dear." 
' Then," said BeHa, smiling brightly, 
'* Katie, /can take you there: 
/saw where they put your brother; 

Katie, come; this very even. 
Hand in hand we'll go together, 
Hand in hand weU go to heaven." 

Forth they set upon their journey 

Heedless of the gathring gloom; 
Little pilgrims, true and earnest. 

Sure that Charley would make room. 
Only once did Bella murmur, 
** Can you enter? are you sure? " 
Flushed with coming joy, she answered, 
** He would run to ope the door." 

*' Do you think he*s very happy?" 

** Very," was the eager cry. 
*' Has he playthings up in heaven? 

Can they get them there so high?" 
•* 'Tis with angels now he's playing: 
Angels with such lovely wings ! 
With the gold and purple rainbows, 
Stars and other heavenly things." 

** Oh! ** cried Bella, interrupting 

Looking up, in great dismay; 
** See! 'tis raining fast and faster! 

Now we cannot go to-day." 
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** But we've almost got to heaven: 
Turning back would be a sin, 
Charlie's waiting for his sister, 
We can hurry and run in. " 

Bella, peering thro* the darkness, 
Said: *' Oh, yes' I see the door!" 
** Where, Oh, where?" cried Katie breathless; 

" There! " And pointing straight before, 

Katie saw the village churchyard 
Rising thro' the misty gloom, 

Near a black and iron doorway, 
Leading to a vaulted tomb. 

Then with bitter disappointment, 

Swelling higher, wave on wave, 
Out she sobbed, ** Oh! is that heaven? 

'Tis a great and lonely grave ! " 
** But *tis here they took your brother; 

Katie 'tis the very place ; 
And you said he'd gone to heaven ! "— 

Then a smile came in her face. 

** Let us go and knock, dear Katie, 

When to enter we have tried, 
We shall find it bright and lovely; 

Heaven is on the other side. " 
With her eyes all wide with longing, 

Closer to the door she moved, 
Listening, listening, listening, listening 

For the step so dearly loved. 

On the ground, all wet and streaming, 

Down she threw herself at last. 
With a cry— "Oh, Charlie! Charlie!"— 

Then a silence, — Hope is past. 
Pale and frightened at her anguish, 

Bella said, with loving sigh : 
** We'll g^o home, now; and to morrow 

Let us come again, and try." 

Shuddering she rose, but tearless, 
*' I shall come here never more. 
Never ask for brother Charlie 

At this dark and dreary door." 
Back with little feet and dresses 

Wet and dripping, slow they went; 
Little hearts with grief so heavy, 

Little heads with sorrow bent. 

At the door stood Katie's mother. 
Filled with undefined alarms; 

Wlien the child, with bitter crying 
Sprang into her loving arms. 
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** Mother,'* sobbed she, tears now streaming 

Piteously adown her face — 
'* I so wanted brother Charlie 

Bella took me to the place — 

To the very door of heaven — 

Then, above the thunder's din. 
Loud I knocked, and said, O Charlie, 

Little brother! let me in." 
Then her eyes grew dark with anguish, 
** Mother! how can I begin 
Telling you the cruel story? 

Charlie would not let me in ? " 

Darling, grieving little Katie, 

All too young to understand, 
'Twas the spirit of her brother 

Floated to that heavenly land! 
Here his mortal body resteth 

In the earth, returned to earth; 
While the angels t?iere are singing 

Welcome to his soul's new birth. 

It may be that ere the violgtg^ (< C 

Thro' the earth again frngfrisen, 
God may call the little Kati6^ 

God may point the way to heaven, 
Knock thou then, O little pilgrim! 

Ciiarlie will, with eager wing, 
Fly to ope the blessed portal 

While the heavenly choir shall sing. 

*' Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! 
Let the joyful anthems ring, 
Jesus loves the little children ; 

To his feet your Katie bring." 
While on earth his previous blessing 
To these little ones was given — 
" Suffer them to come unto me; 

Chide them not; of such is heaven." 



HOW HE SAVED ST. MICHAEL'S. 

So you beg for a story, my darling, my brown-eyed Leopold, 
Ana you Alice, with face like morning, and curling locks of 

gold; 
Then come, if you will, and listen — stand close beside my knee — 
To a tale of the Southern city, proud Charleston by the sea. 

It was long ago, my children, ere ever the signal gun 

That blazed above Fort Sumter had wakened the North as one; 
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Long ere the wondrous pillar of battle-cloud and fire 
Had marked where the unchained millions marched on to 
their hearts desire. 

On the roofs and the glittering turrets, that night as the sun 

went down, 
The mellow glow of the twilight shone like a jewelled crown; 
And, bathed m the living glory, as the people lifted their eyes, 
They saw the pride of the city, the spire of St. Michael^s rise. 

High over the lesser steeples, tipped with a golden ball, 
That hung like a radiant planet caught in its earthward fall — 
First glimpse of home to the sailor who made the harbor- 
round, 
And last slow-fading vision dear to the outward bound. 

The gently gathering shadows shut out the waning light; 
The children prayed at their bedsides, as you will pray to- 
night; 
The noise of buyer and seller from the busy mart was gone; 
And in dreams of a peaceful morrow the city slumbered on. 

But another light than sunrise aroused the sleeping street; 
For a cry was heard at midnight, and the rush of tramping 

feet; 
Men stared in each other's faces through mingled fire and 

smoke. 
While the frantic bells went clashing, clamorous stroke on 

stroke. 

By the glare of her blazing roof -tree the houseless mother fled, 
With the babe she pressed to her bosom shrieking in nameless 

dread. 
While the fire-king's wild battalions scaled wall and capstone 

high. 
And planted their flaring banners against an inky sky. 

For the death that raged behind them, and the crash of ruin 

loud, 
To the great square of the city, were driven the surging crowd; 
Where yet, firm in all thetumult, unscathed by the fienr flood. 
With its heavenward -pointing finger the church of St. Michael 

stood. 

But e'en as they gazed upon it there rose a sudden wail,— 
A cry of horror, blended with the roaring of the gale, 
On whose scorching wings up-driven, a single flaming brand 
Aloft on the towering steeple clung like a bloody hand. 

** Will it fade?" The whisper trembled from a thousand 

whitened lips; 
Far out on the lurid harbor, they watched it from the ships, — 
A baleful gleam that brighter and ever brighter shone, 
Like a flickering, trembling will-o'-wisp to a steady beacon 

grown. 
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** Uncounted gold shall be given to the man whose brave right 

hand, 
For the love of the periled city plucks down yon burning 

brand I " 
So cried the mayor of Charleston, that all the people heard; 
But they looked each one at his fellow; and no man spoke a 

word. 

Who is it leans from the belfry, with face upturned to the sky, 
Clings to a column, and measures the dizzy spire with his eye? 
Will he dare it, the hero undaunted, that terrible sickening 

height? 
Or will the hot blood of his courage freeze in his veins at the 

sight? 

But see! he has stepped on the railing; he climbs with his feet 
and his hands; 

And firm on a narrow projection, with the belfry beneath him 
ho stands; 

Now once, and once only, they cheer him, — a single tempest- 
uous breath ; — 

And there falls on the multitude gazing, a hush like the still- 
ness of death. 

Slow, steadily mounting, unheeding aught save the goal of 
the fire, 

Still higher and higher, an atom, he moves on thQ face of the 
spire. 

He stops 1 Will befall? Lo! for answer a gleam like a me- 
teor's track. 

And hurled on the stones of the pavement, the red brand lies 
shattered and black. 

Once more the shouts of the people have rent the quivering 

air: 
At the church -door mayor and council wait with their feet 

on the stair; 
And the eager throng behind them press for a touch of his 

hand, — 
The unknown savior, whose daring could compass a deed so 

grand. 

But why does a sudden tremor seize on them while they gaze? 
And what meaneth that stifled murmur of wonder and 

amaze? 
He stood in the gate of the temple he had periled his life to 

save; 
And the face of the hero, my children, was the sable face of 

a slave ! 

With folded arms he was speaking, in tones that were clear, 

not loud. 
And his eyes ablaze in their sockets, burnt into the eyes of the 
vd:— 



crowd 
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* * You may keep your gold : 1 scorn it !— but answer me, ye who 

can, 
If the deed I have done before you be not the deed of a 

man /" 

He stepped but a short space backward; and from all the 

women and men 
There were only sobs for answer; and the mayor called for a 

pen, 
And the great seal of the city, that he might read who ran : 
And the slave who saved St. Michael's went out from its door, 

a man. 



A VENGEANCE. 

From savage pass and rugged shore 
The noise of angry hosts had fled. 
The bitter battle raged no more 

Where fiery bolts had wrought their scars, 
And where the dying and tlie dead 
In many a woeful heap were flung, 
While night above the ^gean hung 
Its melancholy maze of stars. 

A boyish Greek, of princely line. 

Lay splashed with blood and wounded sore : 

His wan face in its anguish bore 
The delicate symmetry divine 

Carved by old sculptors of his lauJ; 

A broken blade was in his hand. 
Half slipping from the forceless hold 

That once had swayed it long and well; 

And round his form in tatters fell 
The velvet raiment flowered with gold. 

But while the calm night later grew 
He heard the stealthy, rustling sound 

Of one who trailed on laggard knees 
A shattered shape along the ground ; 
And soon with sharp surprise he knew 
That in the encircling gloom profound 
A fierce Turk crawled by slow degrees 
To where in helpless pain he lay. 
Then, too, he witnesssed with dismay 

That from the prone Turk's rancorous eye 
Flashed the barbaric lurid trace 
Of hate's indomitable hell — 
Such hate as death alone could quell. 

As death alone could satisfy. 
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Closer the loitering figure drew, 

With naked bosom red from fight, 

With ruthless fingers clutching tight 
A dagger stained by murderous hue, 
Till now, in one great lurch, he threw 

His whole frame forward, aiming quick 
A deadly, inexorable blow. 
That, weakly faltering, missed its mark, 

And left the assassin breathing thick, 

Leveled by nerveless overthrow. 

There near the Greek chief, in the dark. 

Then he that saw the baffled crime. 
Half careless of his life's release. 
Since death must win him soon as prey, 
Turned on his foe a smile sublime 
With pity, and the stars of Greece 
Behela him smile, and only they. 

All night the two laid side by side. 

Each near to death, yet living each. 
All night the grim Turk moaned and cried. 
Beset with pangs of horrid thirst, 
Save when his dagger crept to reach, 
By wandering, ineffectual way. 
The prostrate Greek he yearned to slay. 
And failure stung him till he cursed. 

But when soft prophecies of morn 

Had wrapped the sea in wistful white, 
A band of men with faces worn, 

Clomb inland past a beetling hight. 
To find the young chief they adored, 

Sought eagerly since fall of sun. 
And now in ghastly change restored. 
One raised a torch of ruddy shine, 

And, kneeling by their leader, one 
Set to his mouth a gourd of wine. 

Then the young Greek, with wave of hand, 

Showed the swart pagan at his side; 
So motioning to the gathered band 
That none could choose but understand, 

** Let this man drink," he said, and died. 

Edgar Fawcettin Lippincotfs, 
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A TWO- YEARS-OLD TELEPHONIST. 

She was a pretty little chit, happy hearted, full of fun, and 
a great mimic. Only two summers had sent sunshine across 
her curls and waked to sensuous delight tlie infantile beauty 
of face and form. In a pleasant home she dwells — a home 
filled with creature comforts, among them the new innovation, 
the telephone. She had often watched this wonderful mechan- 
ism, and, while she neither knew nor cared for the secret of 
its operation, she had learned by heart the peculiar and one- 
sided formula of a telephonic conversation. Unheeding that 
some one was watching her the other day, she put up a little 
hand to the wall and imitated the pushing of the button on 
the telephone. Up went the other hand to her ear, as if hold- 
ing the ebony cylinder, and then the little miss went on in 
mimicry of her elders in the following fashion : 

** Hello.** 

Pausing for answer from central office. 

** Hello. Please hitch on Mr. house to Mr. 

office.'' 

Pause. 

'* Is *atyou, papa?" 

Pause. 

*' When is you coming home?" 

Pause. 

(Turning to her dolls, the little one here spoke impatiently, 
" Do keep still; I can't hear a word.") 

' Yes. " (Rising inflection. ) 

• ' I don't know. " (In doubt. ) 

Pause. 

* • Yes. " (This time gleefully. ) 

Pause. 

** Why, papa?" (In surprise.) 

Pause. 

And so the little one went on maintaining perfectly an 
imaginary conversation, till at last she dropped her hand with 
a motion indicative of weariness from holding the telephone, 
and pronounced the conventional "That's all, good-bye," 
with all the nonchalance of a veteran. 

From t?ie Concord (i\r. H.) Monitor. 



THE BOLD LEMVIG PEASANT. 

On an arm of the blue Lymford, 
Where the painted boats float down, 

Like La Locle, in a valley, 
Lies the little Danish town — 

Lemvig — with its red-roofed houses, 
With its sand -fields bleak and bare, 

With the convent on the hill-top, 
And the bell-tower in the air. 
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In the olden time, the Norsemen 

O'er the plains of Jutland came, 
Till the walls of Denmark trembled 

At the sound of Odin's name. 

Many a fair-haired Danish mother 

Rocked her children, singing tales 
Of the Scandinavian heroes, 

Warriors of the mythic vales. 

Heroes that in stormy battle, 

Knee-deep in the crimson tide, 
Hasting to the plains of Vigrid, 

In their armor nobly died. 

And it chanced, a Lemvig peasant, 

Nurtured in those deeds of old. 
Gave his brave young life for Lemvig: 

To this day the deed is told. 

In the ancient wars with Sweden, 

When the enemy came down, 
Fast, with fire and steel, the foemen 

Rode the way to Lemvig town. 

One, upon a charger mounted, 

To a peasant in the field 
Shouted, ** Show the road to Lemvig!" 

Bearing high his brazen shield. 

Swiftly to the saddle leaping, 

Gerda, son of Darra, sped; 
Straight away he rode from Lemvig 

To the blun of Komingshead. 

Darker fell the dusky twilight, 
As to Heaven he breathed his prayer; 

Fainter came the chimes of Lemvig 
From the bell-tower in the air. 

On his trembling horse he guided. 

Up the steep and dizzy hight, 
Like a steady burning lanthorn 

From a farm-house gleamed a light 

' On to Lemvig! Let us hasten!" 
Close beside him came the foe. 
With one deadly charge, the rider 
Plunged into the depth below. 

On they came, the Swedish foemen! 

On they rode into the night! 
On they fell, by hundreds numbered. 

Leaping from the rocky hight! 
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With the bells of the morning ringing 

O'er the fair and quiet plain, 
All the foes of Lemvig slumbered, 

Never to awake again. 

To this day the dead are cherished: 
Once a year with song and prayer, 

The brave peasant^s fame is sounded 
From the bell-tower in the air. 

Sarah D. Clark in Baldwin's Monthly. 



THE LEAK IN THE DIKE-Ph(ebb Gary. 

A STORT OF HOLLAND. 



/ 



The good dame looked from her cottage 

At the close of the pleasant day, 
And cheerily called to her little son 

Outside the door at play: 
** Come, Peter, come! I want you to go. 

While there is light to see, 
To the hut of the blind old man who lives 

Across the dike, for me; 
And take these cakes I made for him, 

They are hot and smoking yet; 
You have time enough to go and come 

Before the sun is set." 

Then the good- wife turned to her labor, 

Humming a simple song. 
And thought of her husband, working hard 

At the sluices all day long; 
And set the turf a blazing, 

And brougiit the coarse black bread; 
That he might find a fire at night, 

And find the table spread. 

And Peter left the brother. 

With whom all day he'd played. 
And the sister who had watched their sports 

In the willow's tender shade; 
And told them they'd see him back before 

They saw a star in sight. 
Thouffh he wouldnt be afraid to go 

In the very darkest night! 

For he was a brave, bright fellow, 
With eye and conscience clear; 

He could do whatever a boy might do, 
And he had not learned to fear. 
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Why, he "wouldn*t have robbed a bird's nest, 

Nor brought a stork to harm, 
Though never a law in Holland 

Had stood to stay his arm! 

And now with his face all glowing. 

And eyes as bright as the day, 
With the thoughts of the pleasant errand. 

He trudged along the way; 
And soon nis joyous prattle 

Made glad a lonesome place — 
Alas! if only the blind old man 

Could have seen that happv face — 
Yet he somehow caught the brightness 

Which his yoice and presence lent; 
And he felt the sunshine come and go 

As Peter came and went. 

And now, as the day was sinking, 

And the winds began to rise, 
The mother looked irom her door again. 

Shading her anxious eyes; 
And saw the shadows deepen. 

And birds to their homes come back, 
But never a sign of Peter 

Along the level track. 
But she said, '' He will come at morning, 

So I need not fret or grieve — 
Though it isn't like my boy at all 

To stay without my leave." 

But where was the child delaying? 

On the homeward way was he. 
And across the dike while the sun was u|r 

An hour above the sea. 
He was stopping now to gather flowers, 

Now listening to the sound, 
As the angry waters dashed themselves 

Against their narrow bound. 
"Ah! well for us," said Peter, 
" That the eates are good and strong, 
And my father tends them carefully, 

Or they would not hold you long!" 
** You're a wicked sea," said Peter; 
** I know why you fret and chafe; 
You would like to spoil our lands and homes: 

But our sluices keep you safe!" 

But hark ! Through the noise of waters 

Comes a low, clear, trickling sound ; 
And the child's face pales with terror, 

And his blossoms drop to the ground. 
He is up the bank in a moment, 

And, steahng through the sand, 
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He sees a stream not yet so large 

As bis slender, childish hand. 
Tis a leak in the dike I He is but a boy, 

Unused to fearful scenes; 
But young as he is, he has learned to know 

The dreadful thing that means. 
A leak in tiie dike! The stoutest heart 

Grows faint that cry to hear, 
And the bravest man in all the land 

Turns white with mortal fcai*. 
For he knows the smallest leak may grow 

To a flood in a single night; 
And he knows the strength of the cruel sea 

When loosed in its angry might. 

And the boy! He has seen the danger, 

And, shouting a wild alarm, 
He forces back the weight of the sea 

With the strength of his single arm ! 
He listens for the joyful sound 

Of a footstep passmg nigh ; 
And lays his ear to the ground to catch 

The answer to his ciy. 
And he hears the rough windd blowing, 

And the waters rise and fall, 
But never an answer comes to him 

Save the echo of his call. 
He sees no hope, no succor. 

His feeble voice is lost ; 
Yet what shall he do but watch and wait, 

Though he perish at his post. 

So, faintly calling and crying 

Till the sun is under the sea. 
Crying and moaning till the stars 

Come out for company; 
He thinks of his brother and sister, 

Asleep in their safe, warm bed ; 
He thinks of his father and mother, 

Of himself as dying — and dead; 
And of how, when the night was over, 

They must come and find him at last: 
But he never thinks he can leave the place 

Where duty holds him fast. 

The good dame in the cottage 

Is up and astir with the light. 
For the thought of her little Peter 

Has been with her all night. 
And now she watches the pathway, 

As yester-eve she had done ; 
But what does she see so strange and black 

Against the rising sun? 
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Her neighbors are bearing between them 

Something straight to her door; 
Her child is coming home, but not 

As he ever came before. 

'* He is dead! " she cries; *' my darling! " 

And the startled father hears, 
And comes and looks the way she looks 

And fears the thing she fears; 
Till a glad shout from the bearei-s 

Thrills the stricken man and wife — 
*' Give thanks, for your son has saved our land 

And God has saved his life ! " 
So there in the morning sunshine 

They knelt about the boy ; 
And every head was bared and bent 

In tearful, reverent joy. 

'Tis many a year since then; but still, 

When the sea roars like a flood, 
Their boys are taught what a boy can do 

Who is brave and true and good. 
For every man in that country 

Takes his son by the hand, 
And tells him of little Peter, 

Whose courage saved the land. 

They have many a valiant hero 

Remembered through the years; 
But never one whose name so oft 

Is named with loving tears. 
And his deed shall be sung by the cradle, 

And told the child on the knee, 
So long as the dykes of Holland 

Divide the land from the sea. 



THE LAST HYMN. 

MARIANNE FARNINGHAM. 

The Sabbath day was ending in a village by the sea. 
The uttered benediction touched the people tenderly, 
And they rose to face the sunset in the glowing, lighted west. 
And then hastened to their dwellings for God's blessed boon 
of rest. 

But they looked across the waters, and a storm was raging there ; 
A fierce spirit moved above them — the wild spirit of the air — 
And it lashed, and shook, and tore them till they thundered, 

groaned and boomed, 
And alas! for any vessel in their yawning gulfs entombed. 

Very anxious were the people on that rocky coast of Wales, 
Lest the dawns of coming morrows should be telling awful 
tales. 
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When the sea had spent its passion and should cast upon the 

shore 
Bits of wreck, and swollen victims, as it had done heretofore. 

With the rough winds blowing round her a brave woman 

strained her eyes, 
As she saw along the billows a larte vessel fall and rise, 
Oh ! it did not need a prophet to tell what the end must be, 
For no ship could ride in safety near that shore in such a sea. 

Then the pitying people hurried from their homes and throng- 
ed the beach, 

Oh, for power to cross the waters and the perishing to reach! 

Helpless hands were wrung in terror, tender hearts grew cold 
with dread. 

And the ship urged by the tempest to the fatal rock-shore sped. 

'* She has parted in the middle ! Oh, the half of her goes down I 
God have mercy! Is His heaven far to seek for those who 

drown ! " 
Lo! when next the white, shocked faces looked with terror 

on the sea, 
Only one last clinging figure on a spar was seen to be. 

Nearer to the trembling watchers came the wreck tossed by 

the wave, 
And the man still clung and floated, though no power on earth 

could save. 
"Could "we send him a short message.' Here's a trumpet, 

shout away!" 
'Twas the preacher's hand that took it, and he wondered what 

to say. 

Any memory of the sermon? Firstly? Secondly? Ah, no. 
There was but one thing to utter in that awful hour of woe. 
So he shouted through the trumpet, " Look to Jesus! Can you 

hear? " 
And '* Aye, aye, sir!" rang the answer o'er the waters loud . 

and clear. 

Then they listened. " He is singing, ' Jesus, lover of my soul, * ** 
And the winds brought back the echo, " while the nearer waters 

roll," . ,.. . 

Strange indeed it was to hear him, *' Till the storm of life is 

past," 
Singing bravely o'er the waters, "Oh, receive my soul at last." 

He could have no other refuge, ** Hangs my helpless soul on 

thee." 
"Leave, oh! leave me not "—the singer dropped at last into 

the sea, •* , . , 

And the watchers looking homeward, through their eyes by 

tears made dim, 
Said, "He passed to be with Jesus in the singing of that hymn. 
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AFTER THE BALL. 

They sat and combed their beautiful hair, 

Their long bright tresses one by one, 
As they laughed and talked in the chamber there, 

After the revel was done. 

Idly they talked of waltz and quadrille, 

Idly they laughed, like other ^irls, 
Who over the fire, when all is still. 

Comb out their braids and curls. 

Robes of satin, and Brussels lace. 

Knots of flowers and ribbons too. 
Scattered about in every place, 

For the revel is through. 

And Maud and Madge in robes of white, 
The prettiest night-gowns under the sun, 

Stockingless, slipperless, sit in the night. 
For the revel is done, — 

Sit and comb their beautiful hair. 
Those wonderful waves of brown and gold. 

Till the fire is out in the chamber there. 
And the little bare feet are cold. 

Then out of the gathering winter chill. 
All out of the bitter St. Agnes weather, 

While the fire is out and the house is chill, 
Maud and Madge together, — 

Maud and Madge in robes of white, 
The prettiest night-gowns under the sun. 

Curtained away from the chilly night. 
After the revel is done. 

Float along in a splendid dream. 

To a golden gittem's tinkling tune. 
While a thousand lustres shimmering stream. 

In a palace's grand saloon. 

Flashing of jewels, and flutter of laces. 

Tropical odoi-s sweeter than musk, 
Men and women with beautiful faces 

And eyes of tropical dusk, — 

And one face shining out like a star, 
One face haunting the dreams of each, 

And one voice sweeter than others are. 
Breaking into silvery speech. 
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Telling through lips of bearded bloom, 

An old, old storv over again, 
As down the royal bannered room, 

To the golden gittem's strain. 

Two and two, they dreamily walk, 
While an unseen spirit walks beside. 

And all unheard in the hour's talk. 
He claimeth one for his bride. 

Oh, Maud and Madge, dream on together. 
With never a pang of jealous fear! 

For, ere the bitter St. Agnes weather 
Shall whiten another year, 

Robed for the bridal and robed for the tomb. 
Braided brown hair and golden tress. 

There'll be only one of you left for the bloom 
Of the bearded lips to press, — 

Only one for the bridal pearls, 
The robe of satin and Brussels lace, — 

Only one to blush through her curls 
At the sight of a lovers face. 

Oh, beautiful Madffe in your bridal white, 
; For you the revel has just begun; 

! But for her who sleeps in your arms to-night 

The revel of life is done! 

But robed and crowned with your saintly ^lisfr 
Queen of heaven and bride of the sun, 

Oh, beautiful Maud, you'll never miss 
The kisses another hath won ! 

NoRAH Perry 



THE CHARGE OF THE DOLLS. 

MRS. FaKNY barrows. 

In December, 1875, there was published in the New York Times an 
appeal to mothers to send ten-inch dolls to gladden the half- 
inch hearts of the babies at the New York Infant Asylum. The 
result was as follows : 

THE APPEAL. 

U mothers ! to whose little children. 
Hedged around with love and care, 
Christmas is a fairy story ; 
Mothers, listen to my prayer ! 
Send to our Asylum babies 
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Each a ** ten-inch doll;" and make 
' Half -inch hearts" to thrill with gladness ! 
Do this for sweet pity*s sake ! 

ADYA17CE SEIBMISHEBS. 

Hark ! a soft and pleasant sound 
Rising and sinking, 
Tinkhng and clinking, 
With musical linking, 
And gentle rebound, 
Like china 'gainst china 
When csuried around. 
The sweet tingling music 
Seems now to increase, 
When suddenly— hopping 
On one leg apiece, 
Clinking their china hands, 
Bowing their china heads, 
Hop in two china dolls, 
With one leg apiece. 
Heads and hands perfect, 
But one leg apiece ! 
Well; there's no reason why 
I should sit down and sigh, 
Over one leg— thought I ; 
One leg will beautify, 
If hearts are right, 
Onelecged dolls to such 
Are a delight ! 

As I welcomed them warmly. 
Refusing to mourn, 
A fragrance like violets 
From heaven seemed borne — 
Or of lilies in blossom, 
Dew-spangled at morn, 
For these treasures to children, 
By children were given : 
** And of such is the kingdom," 
Said Jesus, "of heaven." 
All the glorious angels 
Looked smilingly down ; 
And God set a jewel 
In each little crown. 

I wait and soon again a tinkling 
As of little bells I hear. 
Then a rapping and the mystic 
Fairy sounds come nearer — near. 

THE CHARGE. 

Then burst open the door ! 
And with tiny uproar 
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Came flushing and pushing, 

And rushing and crushing, 

And curtseying and bending, 

A train never ending! 

Some gliding, some sliding, 

Some hurrying, some skurrying, 

Some dancing, some prancing, 

Some thumping, some bumping; 

Dolls from the North of us, 

Dolls from the South of us, 

Dolls from the West of us 

Swelling the throng! 
*' Two arms and two legs, too," 

Keal hair and eyes of blue, 

Talking with baby " Coo," 

Four inches, six inches, ** ten inches long," 

New dolls and beautiful 

Three hundred strong. 
** Dolls from the warblers" 

Who might become squabblers, 

Prom dear '* little Mollie." 

All knitted so fine. 

Oh! dear little Mollie. 

I wish you were mine! 

Dolls from '* Ethel," and from ** Dot," 

From Rudie and Fred; 

Who—** tho* boys, wanted girls 

To be happy," they said. 
** Baby*s Memorial," 

Ah, baby ! from heaven 

You smiled down upon me, 

When this gift was ^ven. 

Dolls by fours and sixes, 

By eights and by dozens, 

With a family likeness 

As if they were cousins, 

Crowding in, crowding in, 

O, never they minded 

My grateful tears rushing, 

My loving eyes blinded. 

And with them came old dolls. 

But none knew how dear 

To the sweet baby mothers 

Those old darlings were. 

Or, what pangs tore their bosoms 

When speeding them here! 
*' Mammie's Doll DoUikins," 
*' Eddie's Bridgita;" 
**Mabers Old Nancy," 

One-legged " Peter," 

Cradles with dolls asleep, 

Opened one eye to peep; 

Dolls of such splendid size. 
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That it is counted wise, 
These largest dolls to keep, 
Lest our wee toddliugs should 
Fall with them in a heap. 
When they shall older be, 
Tiny arms stronger grow. 
Then the big dolls shall come. 
Is it not better so ? 

Tojs, clothes, and books followed close on behind, 
With big notes, and little notes loving and kind. 
And floating over all, in a halo of light. 
Was the angel of Charity, saintly and white. 

How the babies' eyes flashed I how thin feet madly danced 1 
As to their "half inches of hearts," they clasped tight, 
Each a doll of her own, to have and to hold; 
1 have no words to tell~l have no pen to write. 

O, mothers ! for these worse than orphans I tbank you; 

Full of God's peace may your years ever be, 

Never forgetting his sweet words of comfort, 

*' As yeVe done it to these, ye have done it to me." 



"JEANNIE McNEAL'S RIDE." 

Paul Revere was a rider bold, 

Well have his valorous deeds been told : 

Sheridan's ride was a glorious one — 

Often has it been dwelt upon: 

But why should men do all the deeds 

On which the love of a patriot feeds? 

Hearken to me while I reveal 

The dashing ride of Jeannie McNeal. 

On a spot as pretty as could be found 

In the dangerous length of the neutral ground, 

In a cottage cozy ana all their own 

She and her mother dwelt alone. 

Safe were the two with their frugal store 

From all the many who passed their door: 

For Jeannie's mother was strange to fears, 

And Jeannie was large for her fifteen years. 

With vim her eyes were glistening, 
Her hair was the liue of the blackbird's wing; 
And while the friends who knew her well. 
The sweetness of her heart could tell. 
A gun that hffag on the kitchen wall 
Looked solemnly quick to heed her call. 
And they who were evil-minded knew 
Her nerve was strong and her aim was true. 
So all kind words and deeds did deal 
To generous black-eyed Jeannie McNeal. 
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One ni^ht when the sun had crept to bed, 

And rain-clouds lingered over-head 

And sent their surly drops for proof 

To drum a tune on the cottage roof, 

Close after a knock at the outer door 

There entered a dozen dragoons or more. 

Their red-coats stained by the muddy road 

That they were British soldiers sliowed ; 

The captain his hostess bent to greet 

Saying, ** Madam, please give us a bit to eat; 

We'll pay you well and It may be 

This black-eyed girl for pouring our tea — 

Then we must dash ten miles ahead 

To catch a rebel colonel abed. 

He is visiting home as doth appear — 

We'll make his visit cost him dear." 

And they fell on their hasty supper with zeal. 

Close watched the while by Jeannie McNeal. 

For the grey -haired colonel they hovered near 
Had been her true friend, kind and dear. 
And often in her younger days had he 
Right proudly perched her upon his knee. 
And told her stories many a one 
Concerning the French wars lately done. 
And often together the two friends were. 
And many the arts he had taught to her. 
She had hunted by his fatherly side. 
He had taught her how to fence and ride, 
And once had said the time may be 
When your skill and courage shall stand by me. 
So sorrow for him she could but feel. 
Brave, grateful-hearted Jeannie McNeal. 

Without a thought or a moment more 
Bare-headed she slipped from the cottage door, 
Ran out where the horses were left to feed, 
Unhitched and mounted the captain's steed. 
And down the hilly and rock-strewn way 
She urged the fiery horse of gray. 
Around her slender and cloakless form 
Pattered and moaned the ceaseless storm. 
Secure and firm a gloveless hand 
Grasped the rein with stern command. 
And full and black her long hair streamed 
Whenever the vivid lightning gleamed, 
; As on she rushed for the colonel's weal. 

Brave, lioness-hearted Jeannie McJ^eal. 

Harkl from the hills, a moment mute. 
Came the clatter of hoofs in hot pursuit, 
And a cry from the foremost trooper said, 
" Halt! or your blood be on your head." 
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She heeded not, and not in vain 
Lashed the horse with the bridle rein. 
So into the night the gray steed rode, 
His shoes hewed fire from the rocky road. 
And the high-born courage that never dies 
Flashed from his rider's coal-black eyes; 
The pebbles flew from the fearless race, 
The rain-drops grasped at her glowing face. 
**0n! on, brave steed," with loud appeal 
Cried, eager, resolute Jeannie McNeal. 

** Halt!"once more came the voice of dread, 
^' Halt! or your blood be on your head." 

Then no one answering to the call. 

Sped after her a volley of balls. 

They passed her in their rapid flight, 

They screamed to her left, they screamed to her right ; 

But rushing still on her slippery track, 

She sent no token of answer back. 

Except a silvery laughter- peal — 

Brave, merry-hearted Jeannie McNeal. 

So on she rushed at her own good will. 

Through wood and vallev o'er plain and hill: 

The gray horse did his duty well 

Till all of a sudden he stumbled and fell. 

Himself escaping the nets of harm. 

But flinging the girl with a broken arm. 

Still undismayed by the stinging pain, 

She clung to the horses' bridle rein, 

And gently bidding him to stand 

Patted him with her able hand. 

Then sprang again to the saddle bow. 

And shouted one more trial now ! 

As if ashamed of his heedless fall 

He gathered his strength once more for all. 

And galloping down the hillside steep 

Gained on the trooper at every leap. 

No more the high-bred steed aid reel 

But ran his best for Jeannie McNeal. 

They were a furlong behind or more 
When the girl burst open the colonel's door — 
Her poor arm helpless, hanging with pain. 
And she all draggled and drenched with rain; 
But her cheeks as red as fire-brands are. 
And her eyes as bright as a blazing star — 
And shouted, "Quick! be quick, 1 say. 
They come! they come, away! away!" 
Then sank on the rude white floor of deal 
Poor, brave, exhausted Jeannie McNeal. 
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The startled colonel sprang and pressed 
His wife and children to his breast, 
And turned away from his fire-side bright 
And glided into the stormy night; 
And soon and safely found his way 
To where the patriot army lay. 
But first he bent in the dim fire-light 
And kissed the forehead broad and white, 
And blessed the girl who had ridden so well 
To keep him out of a prison cell. 

The girl roused up at the martial din 
Just as the troopers came marching in, 
And laughed e'en in the midst of a moan 
Saying, "Good sir, your bird has flown. 
'T is I who scared him from his nest. 
So deal with me as you think best." 
But the grand young captain bowed and said, 
" Never you have a moment's dread; 
Of womankind I must own you queen, 
So brave a girl I never have seen. 
Wear this gold ring as your valor's due, 
And when peace is come I will come for you." 

But Jeannie's face an arch smile wore 

As she said, *' There's a lad in Putnam's corps 

Who told me the same long time ago ; 

I promised my love to be true as steel." 

Said good, sure-hearted Jeannie McNeal. 

— WUl Carleton. 



SHIPWRECKED. 

^ From the French of Francois Copp6e, by E. W. Latimer. 

Before the wine-shop which o'erlooks the beach 
Sits Jean Goello, rough of mien and speech ; 
Our coast-guard now whose arm was shot away 
In the great fight in Navarino Bay ; 
Puffing his pipe, he slowly sips his grog, 
And spins sea-yarns to many an old sea-dog 
Sitting around him. 

Yes, lads — hear him say — 
T IS sixty years ago tljis very day 
Since I first wcat to s^a; on board, you know, 
Of La Belle Honoiine— lost long ago— 
An old, three-masted tub, rotten almost, 
Just fit to bum J bfiuud for the Guinea coast. 
"* ^ set all sail- The breeze was fair and stiff. 
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My boyhood had been passed 'neath yonder cliff, 
Where an old man — ^my uncle, so he said- 
Kept me at prawning for my daily bread. 
At night he came home drunk. Such kicks and blows! 
Ah me! what children suffer no man knows! 
But once at sea 't was ten times worse I found. 
I learned to take, to bear, and make no sound. 
First place, our ship was in the negro trade. 
And once off land, no vain attempts were made 
At secrecy. Our captain after that 
(Round as an egg) was liberal of the cat. 
The rope*s-end, cuffs, kicks, blows, all fell on me; 
I was ship's boy — 't was natural you see — 
And as I went about the decks my arm 
Was always raised to fend my face from harm. 
No man had pity. Blows and stripes always. 
For sailors knew no better in those days 
Than to thrash boys, till those who lived at last 
As able seamen shipped before the mast. 
I ceased to ciy. Tears brought me no relief. 
I tliink I might have perished of mute grief. 
Had not God sent a friend— a friend — to me. 
Sailors believe in God — one must at sea. 
On board that ship a God of mercy then 
Had placed, a dog among those cruel men ; 
Like me he shunned their brutal kicks and blows. 
We soon grew friends, fast friends, true friends, God knows. 
He was Newfoundland. Black, they called him there. 
His eyes were golden brown, and black his hair. 
He was my shadow from that blessed night 
When we made friends; and by the stars" half-light. 
When all the f orcastle was fast asleep. 
And our men ** caulked their watch" I used to creep 
With Black among some boxes stowed on deck, 
And with my arms clasped tightly round his neck. 
Close to the heart grieved by the tears I shed. 
Night after night 1 mourned our piteous case 
While Black's large tongue licked my poor tear-stained face 

Poor Black! I think of him so often still! 
At first we had fair winds our sails to fill. 
But one hot night, when all was calm and mute, 
Our skipper — a good sailor, though a brute — 
Gave a long looS over the vessel's side. 
Then to the steersman whispered half -aside, 
** See that ox-eye out yonder?" ** It looks queer," 
The man replied, ** The storm will soon be here." 
** Hallo! All hands on deck! Well be prepared. 
Stow royals! Reef the courses! Pass the word!" 
Vain! The squall broke ere he could shorten sail; 
We lowered the top sails, but the raging gale 
Spun our old ship about. The captain roared 
5 
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His orders — ^lost in the great noise on board. 
The devfl was in that squall ! But all men could 
To save that ship we did. Do what we would, 
The gale grew worse and woi-se. She sprang a leak; 
Her hold filled fast. We found we had to seek 
Some way to save our lives. * * Lower a boat !" 
The captain shouted. Before one would float 
Our ship broached to. The strain had broke her back, 
Like a whole broadside boomed the awful crack. 
She settled fast. 

Landflmen can have no notion 
Of how it feels to sink beneath the ocean. 
As the blue billows closed above our deck, 
And with slow motion swallowed down the wreck, 
I saw my past life, by some flash, outspread, 
Saw the old port, its ships, its old pier-head, 
My own bare feet, the rocks, the sandy shore — 
Salt water filled my mouth — 1 saw no more. 

I did not struggle much — ^I could not swim; 
I sank down deep, it seemed — drowned but for him 
For Black, I mean — ^who seized my jacket tight, 
And dragged me out of darkness back to light. 
The ship was gone — the captain's gig afloat; 
By one brave tug he brought me near the boat. 
I seized the gunwale, sprang on board, and drew 
My friend in after me. Of all our crew. 
The dog and I alone survived the gale: 
Afloat with neither rudder, oars nor sail! 

Boy though I was, my heart was brave and stout. 
Yet when the storm had blown its fury out, 
I saw — with, who can tell what wild emotion!— 
That if we met no vessel in mid-ocean, 
There was no help for us — all hope was gone : 
We were afloat — boy, dog — afloat alone! 
We had been saved from drowning but to die 
Of thirst and hunger—- my poor Black and I. 
No biscuit in the well-swept locker lay; 
No keg of water had been stowed away. 

Like those of the Medusa's raft, I thought 

Ball/ tJiafs enough. A story is best short. 

For five long nights, and longer dreadful days. 

We floated onward in a tropic haze. 

Fierce hunger gnawed us with its cruel fangs. 

And mental anguish with its keener pangs. 

Each mom I hoped; each night, when hope was gone, 

My poor dog licked me with his tender tongue. 

Under the blazing sun and star-lit night 

I watched in vain. No sail appeared in sight; 

Round us the blue spread wider, bluer, higher. 
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The fifth day my parched throat was all on fire 
When something suddenly my notice caught — 
Black, crouching, shivering, underneath a thwart. 
He looked — his dreadful look no tongue can tell — 
And his kind eyes glaring like coals of hell ! 

**Here, Black! old fellow! here!" I cried in vain. 
He looked me in the face and crouched again. 
I rose; he snarled, drew back. How piteously 
His eyes entreated help ! He snapped at me ! 
** What can this mean?" I cried, yet shook with fear. 
With that great shudder, felt when Death is near, 
Black seized the gunwale with his teeth. I saw 
Thick slimy foam drip from his awful jaw; 
Then I knew all! Five days of tropic heat, 
Without one drop of drink, one scrap of meat, 
Had made him rabid. He whose courage had 
Preserved my life, my messmate, friend, was mad! 

I searched my pockets and I drew my knife — 

For every one instinctively, you know, 

Defends his life. 'T was time I did so. 

For at that moment with a furious bound, 

The dog flew at me, I sprang half around, 

He missed me in blind haste. With all my might 

I seized his neck, and grasped, and held him tight. 

I felt him vn-ithe and try to bite, as he 

Struggled beneath the pressure of my knee. 

His red eyes rolled; sighs heaved his shining coat; 

I plunged my knife three times in his poor throat. 

And so I killed my friend. I had but one! 
What matters how, after that deed was done, 
They picked me up half dead, drenched in his gore. 
And took me back to France. 

Need I say more? 
I have killed men — aye, many — in my day, 
Without remorse — for sailors must obey. 
One of a squad, once in Barbadoes, I 
Shot my own comrade when condemned to die. 
I never dream of him^ for that was war. 
Under old Magon, too, at Trafalgar, 
I hacked the hands of English boarders. Ten 
My axe lopped off. I dream not of those men. 
At Plymouth, in a prison-hulk, I slew 
Two English jailors, stabbed them through and through— 
I did — confound them ! But yet even now 
The death of Black, although so long ago, 
Upsets me. 1*11 not sleep to-night. It brings 

Here, boy! Another glass! We'll talk of other things. 

— Harper's Magazine. 
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THE BACHELOR'S DREAM. 

My pipe is lit, my grog is mix'd, 

My curtain's drawn and all is snug; 
Old Puss is in her elbow-chair, 

And Tray is sitting on the rug. 
Last night 1 had a curious dream. 

Miss Susan Bates was Mistress Mogg — 
What d'ye think of that, my cat? 

What d'ye think of that, my dog? 

She looked so fair, she sang so well, 

I could but woo and she was won ; 
Myself in blue, the bride in white. 

The ring was placed, the deed was done ! 
Away we went in chaise-and-four, 

As fast as grinning boys could flog — 
What d'ye think of that, my cat? 

What d'ye think of that, my dog? 

What loving t^te-^-tdtes to come ! 

But t^te-^-t^tes must still defer! 
When Susan came to live with me, 

Her mother came to live with herl 
With sister Belle she couldn't part, 

But all my ties had leave to jog — 
What d'ye think of that, my cat? 

What d'ye think of that, my dog? 

The mother bought a pretty Poll — 

A monkey, too, what work he made! 
The sister introduced a beau. 

My Susan brought a favorite maid. 
' She had a Tabby of her own — 

A snappish mongrel christened Gog— 
What d'ye think of that, my cat? 

What d'ye think of that, my dog? 

The monkey bit, the parrot screamed. 
All day the sister strumm'd and sung; 

The petted maid was such a scold ! 
My Susan learned to use her tongue; 

Her mother had such wretched health. 
She sat and croak'd like any frog — 

What d'ye, etc. , etc. 

No longer Dearv, Duck and Love, 
I soon came down to simple ** M "; 

The very servants crossed my wish. 
My Susan let me down to them. 

The poker hardly seemed my own, 
I might as well have been a log — 

What d'ye, etc. . etc. 
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My clothes they were the queerest shape! 

Such coats and hats she never met ! 
My ways they were the oddest ways! 

My friends were such a vulger set — 
Poor Tompkinson was snubb'd and huff*d, 

Slie could not bear that Mister Blogg — 
What d'ye, etc. , etc. 

At times we had a spar, and then 

Mamma must mingle in the song— 
The sister took a sister's part— 

The maid declared her master wrong — 
The parrot learned to call me *' Fool"! 

My life was like a London fog — 
What d'ye, etc., etc. 

My Susan's taste was superfine, 
As proved by bills that had no end — 

/never had a decent coat— 
/ never had a coin to spend ! 

She forced me to resign my club, 
Lay down my pipe, retrench my grog — 

What d'ye, etc., etc. 

Now was not that an awful dream 

For one who single is and snug — 
With Pussy in the elbow-chair, 

And Tray reposing on the rug? 
If I must totter down the hill, 

'T is safest done without a clog — 
What d'ye, etc., etc. 

By Thomas Hood. 



THE STORY OF THE FAITHFUL SOUL. 

FOUNDED ON AN OLD FRENCH LEGEND. 

The fettered spirits linger 

In purgatorial pain. 
With penal fires effacing 

Their last faint earthly stain, 
Which life's imperfect sorrow 

Had tried to cleanse in vain. 

Yet on each feast of Mary 
Their sorrow finds release. 

For the great Archangel Michael 
Comes down and bids it cease; 

And the name of these brief respites 
Is called '*Our Lady's Peace." 
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Yet once — so runs the legend — 
When the Archangel came, 

And all these holy spirits 
Rejoiced at Mary*s name, 

One voice alone was wailing, 
Still wailing on the same. 

And though a great Te Deum 
The happy echoes woke, 

This one discordant wailing 
Through the sweet voices broke; 

So when St. Michael questioned, 
Thus the poor spirit spoke : 

"I am not cold or thankless, 
Although I still complain; 

I prize Our Lady's blessing, 
Although it comes in vain 

To still my bitter anguish, 
Or quench my ceaseless pain. 

On earth a heart that loved me 
'i Still lives and mourns me there, 

And the shadow of his anguish 
Is more than I can bear; 
' All the torment that 1 suffer 

Is the thought of his despair. 

The evening of my bridal 
Death took my life away; 

Not all love's passionate pleading 
Could gain an hour's delay; 

And he I left has suffered 
A whole year since that day. 

If I could only see him — 

If I could only go 
And speak one word of comfort 

And solace — then I know 
He would endure with patience. 

And strive against his woe." 

Thus the Archangel answered: 

** Your time of grace is brief. 

And soon the peace of Heaven 

Will give you full relief; 
Yet if his earthly comfort 

So much outweighs your grief. 
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Then through a special mercy 

I offer you this grace : 
You may seek him who mourns you 
And look upon his face, 
. And speak to him of comfort 
For one short minute*s space. 

But when that time is ended, 

Return here and remain 
A thousand years in torment — 

A thousand years in pain ; 
Thus dearly must you purchase 

The comfort he will gain." 



The lime-tree*s shade at evening 
Is spreading far and wide; 

Beneath their fragrant arches, 
Pace slowly side by side. 

In low and tender converse, 
A bridegroom and his bride. 

The night is calm and stilly. 

No other sound is there 
Except their happy voices; 

What is that cold black air 
That passes through the lime-trees. 

And stirs the bridegroom*s hair? 

While one low cry of anguish 
Like the last dying wail 

Of some dumb hunted creature. 
Is borne upon the gale ; 

Why does the bridegroom shudder 
And turn so deathly pale? 



Near Purgatory's entrance 

The radiant angels wait; 
It was the great St. Michael 

Who closed that gloomy gate 
When the poor wandering spirit 

Came back to meet her fate. 

"Pass on," thus spoke the angel; 
" Heaven's joy is deep and vast; 
Pass on, pass on, poor spirit. 

For Heaven is yours at last ; 
In that one minute's anguish 

Your thousand years have passed. " 

Adelaide Proctor 
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THE LOST FISHERMEN. 

Ho, there 1 Fisherman, hold your hand! 
Tell me what is that far away— 

There, where over the Isle of sand 
Hangs the mist-cloUd sullen and gray? 

See ! it rocks with a ghastly life. 
Rising and rolling through clouds of spray, 

Right in the midst of the breaker's strife- 
Tell me what is it, Fisherman, pray? 

That, good Sir, was a steamer stout 

As ever paddled around Cape Race; 
And many's the wild and stormy bout 

She had with the winds in that self-same place; 
But her lime was come; and at ten o'clock 

Last night she struck on that lonesome shore; 
And her sides were gnawed by the hidden rock, 

And at dawn this morning she was no more. 

Come, as jrou seem to know, good man, 

The terrible fate of this gallant ship. 
Tell me about her all that you can; 

And here's my flask to moisten your lip. 
Tell me how many she had aboard — 

Wives and husbands and lovers true — 
How did it fare with her human hoard; 

Lost she many or lost she few ? 

Master I may not drink of your flask, 

Already too moist I feel my lip; 
But Tm ready to do what else you ask 

And spin you my yarn about the ship ! 
'T was ten o'clock, as I said, last night 

When she struck the breakers ana went ashore; 
And scarce had broken the morning's light 

Than she sank in twelve feet of water or more. 

But lonff ere this they knew her doom, 

And the captain called all hands to prayer; 
And solemnly over the ocean's boom * 

The orisons rose on the troublous air. 
And round about the vessel there rose 

Tall plumes of spray as white as snow, 
Like angels in their ascension clothes; 

Waiting for those who prayed below! 

So ihosQ. three hundred people clung 
As well as they could to spar and rope; 

With a word of prayer upon everj'^ tongue 
Nor on any face a glimmer of hope. 
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But there was no blubbering weak and wild — 

Of tearful faces I saw but one, 
A rough old salt who cried like a child, 

And not for himself but the captain's son. 

The captain stood on the quarter deck 

Firm, but pale, with trumpet in hand; 
Sometimes he looked at the breaking wreck, 

Sometimes he sadly looked to land. 
And often he smiled to cheer the crew — 

But Lord! the smile was terribly grim — 
'Till over the quarter a huge sea flew ; 

And that was the last they saw of him. 

I saw one young fellow with his bride. 

Standing amidships upon the wreck; 
His face was as white as the boiling tide, 

And she was clinging about his neck. 
And I saw them trv to say good-by, 

But neither could hear the other speak ; 
So they floated away through the sea to die — 

Shoulder to shoulder and cheek to cheek. 

And there was a child, but eight at best, 

Who went his way in a sea she shipped; 
All the while holding upon his breast 

A little pet parrot whose wings were clipped. 
And as the boy and bird went by, 

Swinging away on a tall wave's crest. 
They were gripped by a man with a drowning cry. 

And together the three went down to rest. 
# 
And so the crew went one by one, 

Some with gladness and few with fear; 
Cold and hardship such work had done 

That few seemed frightened when death was near. 
Thus every soul on board went down — 

Sailor and passenger, little and great; 
The last that sank was a man of my town, 

A capital swimmer — the second mate. 

Now lonely fisherman who are you ' 

That say you saw this terrible wreck? 
How do I know what you say is true. 

When every mortal was swept from the deck, 
Where were you in that hour of death? 

How did you learn what you relate? 
His answer came in an under-breath— 

'• Master, I was the second mate! '* 
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MURILLOS TRANCE. 

MARGARET J. PRESTON. 

** Here, Pedro, while I quench these candles, hold 
My lantern; for I promise you, we burn 
No waxlights at our chapel-shrines till morn, 
A.8 in the great Cathedral, kept ablaze 
Like any crowned plaza in Seville, 
From sun to sun. I wonder if they think 
That the dead knights, — Fernando and the rest — 
Whose bronze and marble couches line the walls. 
Like to scared children, cannot sleep i* the dark:" 
And, muttering thus, the churlish sacristan 
Went, snuffing out the lights that only served 
To worsen the wan gloom. 

And (mindful still 
Of his Dolores* greed of candle-ends) 
He chid, at whiles, some lagging worshipper. 
Nor spared to hint, above the low-dropped heads. 
Grumblings of sunshine being in Seville 
Cheaper than waxlight, and *twcre best to pray 
When all the saints were broad awake, and thus 
Liker to hear. 



So shuffling on, he neared 
The altar with its single lamp a-light. 
Above, touched with its glow, the chapel's pride, 
Its one Ribera hung, — a fearful-sad % 

Soul-harrowing picture of the stark dead Christ, 
Stretched on the cross beneath a ghastly glare 
Of lurid rift, that made more terrible 
The God-forsaken loneliness. In front, 
A chasm of shadow clove the checkered floor. 
And hastening towards it, the old verger called 
Wonderingly back : 

** Why, Pedro, only seel 
The boy kneels still! What ails him, think you? Here 
He came long hours before the vesper-chime ; 
And all the while, as to and fro I've wrought, — 
Cleansing of altar-steps and dusting shrines. 
And such like tasks, I have not missed him once 
From that same spot. What marvel if he were 
Some lunatic escaped from Caridad f 
Observe ! he takes no heed of aught I say : 
'Tis time he waked." 
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As moveless as the statutes 
Niched round, a youth before the picture knelt: 
His hands tight clenched, and his moist forehead strewn 
With tossin^s of dank hair. Upon his arm 
The rude old man sprang such a sudden grasp 
As caused a start; while in his ear he cried 
Sharply, '* Get hence! What do you here so late?" 

Slow on the questioner a face was turned 
That caused the heavy hand to drop ; a face 
Strangely pathetic, with wide gazing eyes 
And wistful brows, and lips that wanly made 
Essay to speak before the words would come; 
And an imploring lifting of the hands 
That seemed a prayer: 

— " I wait, — 1 wait, he said, 
' Till Joseph bring tJie linen, pure and white. 
Till Mary fetch the spices; tiU they come, — 
Peter and John and all the holy women. 
And take him down; but 0, they tarry long! 
See how th^ darkness grows/ So long, so hngP' 



MEDLEY— MARY'S LITTLE LAMB. 

The following is the Chinese version of Mary and her 
lamb: 

Was gal name Moll had lamb. 

Flea all samee white Snow, 
Evely place Moll gal walkee, 
Ba ba hoppee long too. 

We heard a son of Erin trying to surround Mary and her 
little lamb the other day, and this is the way he understood it : 

Begorry, Mary had a little shape, 

And the wool was white intoirly; 
An' wherever Mary wud sthir her sthumps. 

The young shape would follow her complately. 

So celebrated a poem should have a French version : 

La petite Marie had le jeune muttong, 
Ze wool was blanchee as zee snow; 

And every where La Belle Marie went, 
Le jeune muttong was zure to go. 
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Oui Monsieur; you avez un very large imagination; mais 
comment est this, pour Deutsche: 

Dot Mary haf got ein leedle schaf ; 

Mit liair yust like some vool ; 
Und all der place dot gal did vent, 

Das schaf go like em fool. 

We inscribe the following version to the dear girls of 
Boston : 

Tradition testifies, and history verifies the 
testimony, that one Mary was at one 
time possessed of a youth- 
ful member of the 
genus sheep, 
Whose excellence of blood and neatness of 
manner rendered his, or her, exterior 
fringe as beautifully trans- 
lucent as the driven, 
beautiful snow. 
And it is stated in the most authentic manner 
(pp. 2 and 3 vol. 1, Nursery Rhymes, q. 
V.) that nowhere did the charming 
little lady (probably a Bos- 
ton girl) perambulate 
But the aforementioned quadrupedal verte- 
brate did with alacrity ap- 
proximate thither. 



PRINCE Y0U8UF AND THE ALCAYDE. 

A BALLAD. 

In Granada reigned Mohammed: 
Sixth who bore that name was he: 

But the rightful King Prince Yousuf, 
Pined in long captivity: 

Yousuf, brother to Mohammed; 

Him, the King had seized, and sent 
Prisoner to a Moorish castle. 

Where ten years his life was spent. 
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111 and feeble now, the usurper 

Felt his death was hastening on, 
And would fain bequeath his kingdom 

And his title to his son. 

Calling then a trusty servant, 
He to him a letter gave ; 
*' Take my fleetest horse, and hasten. 
If my life you wish to save. 

" Hie thee to the brave Alcayde 
Of my castle by the sea, 
To his hands give thou this letter. 
And his physician bring to me." 

Then in haste the servant mounted, , 

And for many a league he rode. 
Till he reached the coast and castle ' 

Where the captive Prince above. 

There sat Yousuf and the Alcayde 
In the castle playing chess, 
*' What is this?" the keeper muttered: 
•* Some bad tidings as 1 guess.'* 

Pale he grew, and sat and trembled. 

As his eyes the letter scanned. 
And his voice was choked and speechless 

As he dropped it from his hand. 

** Now what ails thee?" cries Prince Yousuf; 

" Doth the King demand my head?" 
" Read it"! gasps the good Alcayde. 

'* Ah, my lord would I were dead! " 

Yousuf reads, '* When this shall reach you, 

Slay my brother, and his head 
Straightway by the bearer send me. 

So I may be sure he's dead." 

*' So!" cries Yousuf. ** This I looked for. 
Now let us play out our game, 
I was losing, you were winning, 
When this ugly message came." 

All amazed, the poor Alcayde 
Played his knights and bishops wrong. 

And the Prince his moves corrected: 
So in silence sat they long. 
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In his mind Prince Yousuf pondered: 
** Why this hasty message send 
If my kind and thoughtiul brother 
Were not hastening to his end? 

** Surely, surely, he is dyine 
And if I must lose my head, 
My young nephew will succeed him 

er Granada in my stead. 

*' Though my keeper still is friendly, 

1 must gain some hours delay. 

He is poor; the King may bribe him; 
He may change ere close of day. " 

Then aloud: ** Come, good Alcayde, 

One more game before I die, 
And be sure you make no blunders, 

I may beat you yet; 1*11 try." 

In his lonely life the keeper 
Dearly loved his game of chess 

Therefore needs he little urging, 
Though sad thoughts his soul oppress; 

For an hour or two they battled, 
And the Alcayde gained amain 
• For the Prince with restless glances. 

Gazed beyond the window pane. 

Still the chess-board lay between them 
And the Alcavde played his best; 

Took no note of gliding hours 
Till the sunset fired the west. 

Yet he gained not, for Prince Yousuf 
With a sudden checkmate sprang, 

Unforeseen ; and that «*ame moment, 
Hark! was that a bugle rang? 

Through the western windows gazing 

Far across the dusty plain 
Yousuf saw the flash of lances. 

And the bugle rang again. 

And two knights appeared advancing. 

Like two eagles on the wing, 
Allah Akbar! From Granada 

Faces flushed with joy they bring. 
The King is dead! Long live King Yousuf ! 

Long lost lord — our rightful King! 

By C. P. Cranch, in Harper's Magazine. 
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8ULLENNESS. 

I have not loved the world, nor the world me; 

I have not flattered its rank breath, nor bowed 

To its idolatries a patient knee, — 

Nor coin'd my cheeks to smiles, — nor cried aloud 

In worship of an echo; in the crowd 

They could not deem me one of such ; I stood 

Among them, but not of them; in a shroud 

Of thoughts which were not their thouglits; — and still could. 

Had I not filed my mind, which thus itself subdued. 

I have not loved the world, nor the world me, — 

But let us part fair foes. I do believe — 

Though I have found them not — that there may be 

Words which are things, hopes which will not deceive. 

And virtues which are merciful, nor weave 

Snares for the failing: I would also deem. 

O'er others* griefs, that some sincerely grieve; 

That two, or one, are almost what they seem ; 

That goodness is no name, and happiness no dream. 

Byron. 



NOT m THE PROGRAMME. 
A stroller's story. 

See some queer things we traveling folk? Well, yes, that*8 

perfectly true — 
Why, 't was only now, while sitting here, smoking and wait-* 

ing for you, 
I was thinking over a curious scene you may have heard 

about, 
That shows how the real thing, after all, beats acting out and 

out. 

I know it 's true, for it all took place under my eyes, you 

know: 
Let 's see, 't was at — ^yes, at Doncaster — about two years ago; 
Me and the missus was sitting down at our lodgings one day 

at tea. 
When the slavey told me a lady had call'd and wanted to 

speak to me. 

"Show her up here," I says; for I thought, 'tis one of our 
folks looked round 

To ask me something about to-night; but I was wrong, I 
found. 

For there entered blushing up to her eyes, shrinking, tremu- 
lous, coy, 

A lady I' d never seen before, with a charming little boy. 
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A beautiful blonde she was, not more than two and twenty 

or 80, 
With witching eyes of lustrous brown — ^but ah, how full of 

woe! 
And she and her boy were dressed in black, and she wore, in 

mournful mood, 
On her flaxen hair, that was tinged with gold, the weeds of 

widowhood. 

She took the chair I gave her, and spoke in a low, sweet 

voice — 
I could see that she was a lady bom, she seemed so gentle 

and nice; 
She 'd had some knowledge of the stage as an amateur, she 

said, 
And could I give her something to do to find her boy in 

bread? 

Oh, that *s how the wind lays, is it? I thought. Well, p'raps 

I might do worse — 
If she only acts as well as she looks, she*d nicely line my 

purse; 
And I took good stock of her, as she sat with her boy beside 

her chair, 
And stroked with dainty, tremulous hand, his bonnie golden 

hair. 

Bit by bit her story came out. Long back her mother had 

• died. 

And left her, an only child, to be her father's darling and 

pride : 
He was in the law and thought to be rich, and was held in 

high repute; 
But, ah, he died a ruined mau, and left her destitute. 

Then the only relative she had — an aunt, who was well-to-do — 
Had taken her in, and found for her a wealthy suitor, too; 
But she loved another, a sailor lad, who, like herself was 

poor. 
And when they married, her haughty aunt had spurned her 

from her door. 

They were very happy at first, she said, and her voice was 

tearful and low. 
But oh, she had lost her husband, too— he was drowned four 

months ago; 
His ship was wrecked, and all were lost; and now in her 

need and care, 
'd no one left in all the world but her little Charlie there! 
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And here she droop*d her head, poor girl, and her voice was 

choked with sighs — 
Hem, hem! confound the smoke! how it gets in a fellow's 

throat and eyes 1 
Then she finished her tale: she felt at first all stunned and 

dazed, she said ; 
And even to think of aught but him seem*d treachery to the 

dead. 

But by and by, for the sake of the boy, now doubly precious 

and dear, 
She nerved hei-self to look beyond to the future that seemed 

so drear: 
She thought of a governess's place at last, but then they 

would have to part — 
And to give up her only darling now would almost break her 

heart. 

Little by little her things had gone to meet their daily need, 
Till her home, too, had to be given up, and all seemed lost 

indeed; 
Then she thought of how she loved the stage in the happy 

long ago. 
And how well she played as an amateur — at least they told 

her so. 

She 'd called at all the theatres she knew, but 't was still the 
same old tale — 

A novice had no chance at all where even vet'rans fail : 

Tlien some one had told her to cume to me, and she'd trav- 
eled here to-day 

To see if I would take her on in however humble a way. 

I should find her quick and willing, she said, in all I wanted 

done; 
And all she asked was lodging and food for her and her little 

one; 
She 'd nothing left but her wedding ring and one poor half-a- 

crown. 
And, oh, there was only the work-house if — and here she 

quite broke down ! 

Well, there the parsons give it sometimes to we "poor play- 
ers" hot- 
But whatever our faults may be, my boy, we ain't a hard- 
hearted lot. 
There was the missus a-crying, too, with the little kid on her 

knee, 
And I — well this weeping business, somehow, always gets 
over me ! 
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And the end of it was that I took her on, as a super, so to 

speak. 
And found her board and lodging with us, and a shilling or 

two a week. 
She heli)ed the missus in different ways, and did it capitally, 

loo; 
And we sent her on in little parts where she had not much 

to do. 

But a " quicker study " I never knew, and she*d something 

better and higher— 
I could see that she was an actress bom — the woman had 

passion, tire! . 
She took with the public from the first, what with her sweet 

young face, 
And passion, and power, and we gave her soon the leading 

lady's place. 

Some of our ladies was jealous-like, when they see her taking 

the lead, 
And use to sneer at her ring and weeds, and mutter, "Mrs, 

indeed!" 
But she was gentle, obliging, meek, this soon wore off, it did, 
And they all of 'era got to love her at last, and to almost 

worship the kid. 

She seem'd transformed with passion and power when once 

fehe got on the stage. 
And Mrs. Slow bray, as she was called, came to be quite the 

rage; 
She'd only to show herself for the cheers to thunder out, 

and lor' ! 
She always was good for three recalls a night, and often 

more! 

'T was the best day's work I ever did when I lent her a help- 
ing hand; 

By Jove, sir, as Constance, in King John, that womaa was 
something grand ! 

And as for Ophelia, where she sings that song before she 
dies, 

Hardened old stager as I am, it brought the tears to my eyes. 

One night I happened to be in the front when she was extra 

fine; 
'T was in East Lynne, and she 'd just come on, with her boy, 

as Madame Vine; 
She *8 supposed, as the Lady Isabel, to have wrong'd her 

husband and fled, 
Tint, takes the governess's place disguised, after he thinks 

she 's dead. 
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She *d ^ot to that crowning scene of all, where the mother 

longs to stretch 
Her arras to her boy, but has to check and school herself, 

poor wretch ! 
And the house was hushed in pity and awe, when I saw her 

stare and start, 
Then stagger and turn as white as death, and put her hand 

to her heart. 

I followed her eyes, and there, close by in the pit, looking 

pale and thin, 
Was a tall young fellow in naval dress, who had only just 

come m ; 
He sprang to the stage and bounded on, and you can guess 

the rest — 
** Oh, Alice, Alice! " ** Oh, Harry, dear ! " And she swooned 

away on his breast! 

I think for the moment the people thought 't was part of the 

play forsooth ; 
But her story, you sec, had been whispered about, and they 

easily guessed the truth. 
And then, ah! talk of a scene, my boy! such cheers you never 

heard : 
I thought the roof would have fallen in— I did, upon my word! 

Of course the curtain had to be dropped and I whispered to 

the band 
To strike up something, and hurried behind at once, you 

understand. 
To find her just ** coming to," dear heart, with the women all 

weeping there. 
And her husband with her hand in his kneeling beside her 

chair. 

And her little one clinging to her — ah! what a tarblow that 

would have been ! 
'T would have made the fortune of a piece to have brought in 

such a scene ! 
I Ve come to look at it now, you see, in a sort of professional 

light; 
But then I was very nearly as weak as the women were, or 

quite. 

His story was short: his ship was wreck'd, and *t was thought 

that all were drowned. 
But he and another clung to a spar, and were picked up safe 

and sound. 
'T was more like a Tichbome stoiy again than anything else 

I know — 
Do I believe in the claimant? Yes, I believe he 's O! 
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They landed liim close to the Diamond Fields, and he wrote 

to his wife, but she 
Believed he was dead, and had changed her name, and taken 

service with me; 
Then he took a turn at the diggings and there good luck came 

thick and fast, 
And he'd come back rich to find her gone, but they 'd met at 

last, at last! 

Then her story was told, and how good I'd been, and all the 
rest, dear heart, 

And she would insist on going on again to finish her part: 

So I went to the front myself, you know, and told the peo- 
ple all. 

And, upon my soul, I thought this time the roof must surely 
fall! 

And when she came on again at last, what deafening thunder 

of cheers! 
Men a-waving their hats like mad — women and kids in tears! 
I thought of the night when Kean first set all England's heart 

astir: 
'* Sir, the pit rose at me," he said; and so it did at her! 

And she seemed inspired, so grand she was, so passionate, 

true and warm, 
From the time she opened her mouth again, she took the 

house by storm ; 
Three times they had her back at the end, and I shall never 

forget 
How he had to lead her on at the last — I can see and hear 'em 

yet. 

A bonnie couple they were, my boy, and to see 'em together 

then — 
Hem! bother the smoke; it 's been and got into my eyes again! 
He dropped me a fiver for a feed for the company next day, 
And she brought me here this diamond ring — up to the 

knocker, eh? 

He took a nice little place in Kent, where they're living in 

style, you know. 
And there's always a knife and fork for me whenever I 

like to go, 
It ain't so very long ago— perhaps two or three months or 

more — 
Since me and the missus was there for a week, and was 

treated ** up to the door." 

I had their story put in a play, and it answered pretty well, 
But, bless your heart, it wasn't a patch on the genuine article! 
Well, good-by for the present, old friend, if you won't have 

any more ; 
You won't forget about the bills? Good on yer! O revwar! 

Edwin Collkr. 
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THE ARCHBISHOP AND GIL BLAS. 

I don't think I feel much older; I*m aware I'm rather gray, 
But so are many young folks; I meet 'em every day. 

I confess I'm more particular in what I eat and drink. 
But one's taste improves with culture; that is all it means, I 
think. 

Can you read as once you used to? Well, the printing is so 
bad, 
No young folks* eyes can read it like the books that once 
we hkd. 
Are you quite as quick of hearing? Please to say that once 
again. 
Don't I use plain words your Reverence? Yes, I often use 
a cane. 

But it's not because I need it, — no, I always liked a stick; 
And as one might lean upon it, 'tis as well it should be 
thick. 
Oh, I'm smart, I'm spry, I'm lively, — I can walk, yes, that I 
can. 
On the days I feel like walking, just a well as you, young 
man. 

Don't you get a little sleepy after dinner, every day? 

Well, I doze a little, sometimes, but that always was my 
way. 
Don't you cir a little easier than some twenty years ago? 

Well, my heart is very tender, but I think it was always so. 

Don't you find it sometimes happens that you can't recall a 
name? 
Yes — I know such lots of people — but my memory's not to 
blame. 
What! you think my memory's failing! why, it's just as bright 
and clear, 
I remember my great-grandma! she's been dead these sixty 
years! 

Is your voice a little trembly? Well, it may be, now and 
then, 
But I write as well as ever with a good old-fashioned pen ; 
It's the Gillott's make the tremble — not at all my finger-ends, — 
That is why my hand looks shaky when I sign for 
dividends. 

Don't you stoop a little walking? It's a way I've always had— 
I have always been round-shouldered ever since I was a lad. 

Don't you hate to tie your shoe strings? Yes, I own it, that 
is true 
Don't you tell old stories over? I am not aware I do. 
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Don't you stay at home of evenings? Don't you love a cush- 
ioned seat, 
In a corner by the fireside with your slippers on your feet? 
Don't you wear warm, fleecy flannels? Don't you muffle up 
your throat? 
Don't you like to have one help you when you're putting on 
your coat? 

Don't you like old books you've dog's-eared, you can't remem- 
ber when? 
Don't you call it late at nine o'clock and go to bed at ten? 
How many cronies can you count of all you used to know? 
That called you by your Christian name some fifty years 
ago? 

How look the prizes to you that used to fire your brain? 
You've reared your mound^how high is it above the level 
plain? 
You've drained the brimming, flowing cup that made your 
fancy reel; 
You've slept the giddy potion off,— now tell us how you 
feel? 

You've watched the harvest ripening till every stem was 
cropped; 
You've seen the rose of beauty fade till every petal dropped, 
You've told your thought, you've done your task, you've 
tracked your dial round, 
— I backing down! Thank Heaven, not yet! I'm hale 
and brisk and sound. 

And good for many a tussle, as you shall live to see; 

My shoes are not quite ready yet — don't think you're rid of 
me! 
Old Parr was in his lusty prime when he was older far, 

And where will you be if I live to beat old Thomas Parr? 

Ah, well — I know — at every a^e life has a certain charm? — 
You're going? Come, permit me, please, I beg you'll take 
my arm. 
I take you're Arm! Why take your arm? I'd thank you to 
be told; 
I'm old enough to walk alone, but not so very old! 

Oliver Wendall Holmes. 
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THE GAME KNUT PLAYED. 

A page who seemed of low degree, 
And bore the name of Knut, was he; 
The high-bom Princess Hilga she. 

And that the youth had served her long, 
Being quick of errands, skilled in song, 
To jest with him she thought no wrong. 

And so it chanced one summer day, 
At chess, to while 'the time away, 
The page and Princess are at play. 

At length she said '* to play for naught 
Is only sport to labor brought, 
So let a wager guerdon thought." 

He answered, "Lady, naught have I 
Whose worth might tempt a princess high 
Her uttermost of skill to try. 

** And yet this ruby ring," she said, 
** I'll risk against the bonnet red 
With snow-white plume that crowns thy head. 

And should I win, do not forget. 
Or should I lose, whichever yet, 
I'll take my due, or pay my debt." 

And so they played as sank the sun ; 

But when the game they played was done. 

The Page's c^p the Princess won. 

** My diamond necklace," then she cried, 
I'll match against thy greatest pride. 
The brand held pendent at thy side." 

** Not so,'* he said — that tempered glaive. 
Borne oft by noble hands and brave, 
To me my dying father gave. 

Fit only for a true man's touch, 
I hold It dear and prize it much — 
No diamond necklace mates with such. 

But though my father's ghost be wroth, 
I'll risk the weapon nothing loth. 
Against thy love and virgin troth." 

Reddened her cheeks at this in ire. 

The daughter of a royal sire, 

And flashed those eyes of hers like fire. 
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** Thy words bold youth, shall work thee ill: 
Thou canst not win against my skill. 
But I can punish at my will. 

" Begin the game; that hilt so fine 
Shall nevermore kiss hand of thine. 
Nor thou again be page of mine. " 

Answered the page : ** Do not forget, 
Or win or lose whichever yet, 
1*11 take my due, or pay my debt. 

** And let this truth the end record: 
I risk to-day my father's sword 
To be no more thy page, but lord." 

Down sat the pair to play once more, 
Hope in his bosom brimming o'er. 
And hers with pride and anger sore. 

From square to square the bishops crept. 
The agile knights eccentric leapt, 
The castles onward stately swept. 

Pawns fell in combat one by one ; 
Knights, rooks and bishops could not shun 
Their fate before that game was done. 

Well fought the battle was, I ween, 
Until two castles and a queen 
Guarding the kings alone were seen. 

** Check!" cried the Princess, all elate; 
" Check! " cried the Page; and sealed the fate 
Of her beleagured king with " mate." 

The Princess smiled, and said: ** I lose. 

Nor can I well to pay refuse— 

From my possessions pick and choose. 

" Or diamonds bright, or chests of gold. 
Or strings of pearis of wealth untold, 
These may be thine to have and hold : 

** Or costly robes to feed thy pride, 
Or coursers such as monarchs ride, 
' Or castles tall, or manors wide. 

I 

** Any or all of such be thine; 
But, save he spring from royal line, , 

No husband ever can be mine. " 
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** Nor jewels rich, nor lands in fee, 
Steeds, robes nor castles pleasure me; 
Thy love and troth be mine," said he. 

** Nor Shalt thou lack of state and pride 
When seated crowned thy lord beside, 
As Knut, the King of Denmark's bride!" 

Rinff marriage bells from sun to sun, 
And tell the gossips as they run, 
How Sweden's Princess has been won. 



UNDER THE MANGO. 

Under the solemn mango shade 

The white-skinned conquerors stood ; 
The Saxon foot was planted down, 
The Saxon face wore a lordly frown, 
As they paused by the swirling flood. 

Cringing and creeping round them 

The servile nations came ; 
Of ancient curse and doom they told 
Of the race that owned that soil of old 

Of their great god's guardian name. 

Carelessly laughed the Englishmen 

By one, by two, by three, 
** Sprite, ban, or legend, we'll have our house 
Under the deep, cool shade of the boughs, 

Under the Mango tree. " 

They dug the strong foundation 

Thro' turf and root and bone; 
For many and white and ghastly and bare 
Were the thiuM they brought to the upper air 

Ere the builders task was done. 

In the whispering Indian evening 
By their finished work they laid 
Laughing, jesting o'er pipe and glass. 
While the squirrels darted amid the grass 
Under the mango shade. 

Bright in starlight and moonlight, 

Fanned by the river breeze. 
The silency of the iungle dark 
Just broken by sudden hoot or bark. 

And with hesh of the waving trees. 
19 
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Suddenly stood before them 

An old, white-bearded man ; 
In his lifted hand a skull he held, 
And the loungers gazed like men half -spelled 

As his bitter speech began. 

And by his father's ashes, 

By their desecrated graves, 
He cursed the spoilers as they lay, 
He cursed the house that stood that day 

Beside the Kama's wanes. 

" Ere the next fruit shows on the mango 

Ye shall perish one and all! 
Sudden and soon your deaths shall be, 
And the work ye have wrought 'neath the mango-tree 

Shall not survive from fall. " 

He flung the skull among them, 

And with a wild, wierd cry 
Plunged in the depHis of tlie rapid river 
That sung its own sweet song forever 

Under the eastern sky. 

And as ever upon the mango 

The next year's fruit was seen, 
O'er the graves of two of that merry group 
Rang the farewell shot of the saddened troop 

Whose comrades they had been. 

He breasted the rushing Kama, 

The last left of the three; 
The strong young arms were true and tried 
Yet a corpse was left by the eddying tide 

Under the mango tree. 

He lay 'mid the desolate ruins 

Of the house the seer had doomed; 
For the tempest had crushed it in its place 
And the spot where it stood, it was hard to trace 

'Mid bright poison weeds entombed. 

Far too wild a story for credence 

From modem mmds to sue, 
Yet hard and real is the riddle of life. 
And each breath we draw is with moral rife. 

And — the wonderful tale is true. 

— All the Year Bound. 
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ESTHER. 



She stood upon the threshold of the court, 

Her fair young form attired in royal robes, 

While through the flashing of a thousand gems 

Shone out the beauty that had won a King. 

A moment there she paused with bended head 

As one whose startled memory, aroused 

By instant vision of a sudden death, 

Passes in quick review forgotten years. 

Once more a girl, she roamed through sunny fields 

With comrades light at heart and gay as she; 

Or, as the gathering shades of evening fell 

She watched the purple shadows in the west, 

And heard from him whose care so well supplied 

Parental love, the story of her race, 

The ancient splendors of Jerusalem 

And the o'er watching care of Israel's God. 

And now to die! Was it for this that she 

Was crowned? For this her beauty touched the King? 

Better have lived a humble Hebrew maid 

Than perish thus. Then sounded in her ears 

Again these words: Who knoweth whether thou 

Art to the kingdom come for such a time 

As this? Proudly she lifted up her head 

And whispering, if I die, I die, passed on 

Into the presence chamber of the King. 

Walter Learned. " Good Co'' 



THE SAILING OF KING OLAF. 

** Narroway hills are grand to see, 

Narroway vales are broad and fair; 
Any monarch on earth might be 
Contented to find his kingdom there! " 
So spake Harald Haardrade, bold, 
To Olaf, his brother, with beard red gold. 

** A bargain I '* cried Olaf. ** Beside the strand 
Our ships rock idle. Come sail away! 
Who first shall win to our native land. 
He shall be King of old Narroway." 
Quoth Harald the stern, *' My vessel for thine, 
I will not trust to this laggard of mine. " 

'* Take thou my Dragon with silken sails," 

Said Olaf. *' The Ox shall be mine in place. 
If it pleases our Lord to send me gales, 
In either vessel I'll win the race. 

With this exchange art satisfied?" 
** Aye, brother," the crafty one replied. 
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** King Olaf strode to the church to pray, 
For blessing of God on crew and ship ; 
But Harald, the traitor, made haste to weigh 
His anchor, and out of tlie harbor slip. 
" Pray! " laughed Harald Haardrade. '* Pray!" 
The wind's m my favor, set sail! Away! " 

As Olaf knelt by the chancel rail, 
Down the broad aisle came one in haste. 

With panting bosom and cheeks all pale ; 
Straight to King Olaf *s side he paced. 
** Oh, waste no time in praying," cried he, 
For Harald already is far at sea! " 

But Olaf answered: ** Let sail who will, 
Without God's blessing I shall not go." 

Beside the altar he tarried still. 
While the good chief chanted soft and slow; 

And Olaf prayed the Lord in his heart, 
" I shall win yet if thou take my part! " 

Cheerily then he leaped on board; 
High on the prow he took his stand; 
*' Forward," he bade, *' In the name of the Lord! " 
Held the white horn of the Ox in his hand: 
*' Now Ox! good Ox! I pray thee 8peed 
As.if to pasture in clover mead! " 

The huge Ox rolled from side to side. 
And merrily out of the harbor sped. 
** Dost see the Dragon?" King Olaf cried 

To the lad who clung to the high mast-head: 
'* Not so," the watcher swift answer gave, 
*' There is never a boat upon the wave." 

Onward then for a league and twain, 
liight in the teeth of the wind they flew. 
** Seest aught of the Dragon upon the main?" 
** Something to landward sure I view! 
Far ahead I can just behold 
Silken sails with a border of gold. " 

The third time Olaf called with a frown : 
** Dost see my Dragon yet?" Ho! Say!" 
Out of the mast head the cry came down: 
*' Nigh to the shores of Narroway 

The good ship Dragon rides "full sail, 

Driving ahead before the gale." 
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*' Ho! to the haven! " King Olaf cried, 

And smote the eye of the Ox with his hand. 
It leaped so madly along the tide, 
That never a sailor on deck could stand ; 
But Olaf lashed them firm and fast 
With trusty cords to the strong oak mast. 

*' Now, who," the helmsman said, " will guide 

The vessel upon the tossing sea?" 
" That will I do! " King Olaf cried; 

And no man's life shall be lost through me." 
Like a living coal his dark eye glowed, 
As swift to the helmsman's place he strode. 

Looking neither to left nor right, 

Toward the land he sailed right in. 
Steering straight as a line of liglit : 
*' So must I run if I would win; 

Faith is stronger than hills or rocks. 

Over the land speed on, good Ox! " 

Into the valleys the waters rolled ; 

Hillocks and meadows disappeared. 
Grasping the helm in his iron hold, 

On, right onward, St. Olaf steered; 
High and higher the blue waves rose. 

*' On! " he shouted, '' No time to lose!"- 

Out came running the elves in a throng; 
Out from cavern and rock they came : 
** Now who is this comes sailing along 

Over our homes? '* Ho! tell us thy name! " 
" I am St. Olaf, my little man! 
Turn into stones until I come again." 

The elf -stones rolled down the mountain side; 
The sturdy Ox sailed over them all. 
** 111 luck be with thee! " a Carline cried; 
" Thy ship has shattered my chamber wall ! " 
In Olafs eyes flashed a fiery glint : 
*• Be turned forever to rock of flint! " 



Never was sailing like this before : 
He shot an arrow along the wind 

Or ever it lighted the ship sailed o'er 
The mark: the arrow fell far behind. 
" Faster, faster! " cried Olaf. " Skip 
Fleet as Skidbladnir, the magic ship! ' 
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Swift and swifter across the foam 

The quivering Ox leaped o'er the track, 
The Olaf came to his boyhood's home; 
Then faat as it rode tlie tide fell back, 
And Olaf was King of the whole Norse land 
When Harald the third day reached the strand. 

Such was the sailing of Olaf the King, 

Monarch and Saint of Norroway; 
In view of whose wondrous prospering 

The Norse have a sayipg unto this day: 
As Harald Haardrade found to his cost, 

** Time spent in praying is never losV^ 

Alice "Williams Brothkkton. 
From the Atlantic Monthly. 



THE LAST BANQUET. 

Oitant, the Norman matquis, sat in his banquet hall, 
When the shafts of the autumn sunshine gilded the castle wall; 
While in tlirough the open windows floated the sweet per- 
fume, 
*-Bome in from the stately garden and filling the lofty room. 

And still, like a strain of music, breathed in an undertone, 
The ripple of running water rose, with its sob and moan. 
From the river, swift and narrow, far down in the vale below. 
That shone like a silver arrow shot from a bended bow. 

Yonder, over the poplars, lapped in the mellow haze, 
Lay the roofs of the teeming city, red in the noonday blaze, 
While ever, in muflled music, the tall cathedral towers 
Told to the panting people the story of the hours. 

His was a cruel temper; under his baneful sway. 
Peasant and maid and matron fled from his headlong way, 
When down from his rocky eyrie, spurring his foaming steed, 
Oalloped the haughty noble ripe for some evil deed. 

But when the surging thousands, bleeding at every pore. 
Roused by the wrongs of ages, rose with a mighty roar — 
Ever the streets of cities rang '^vith a voice long mute; 
<]|^ibbet and tree and lanteme bearing their bleeding fruit. 

Only one touch of feeling — hid from the world apart, 
Locked with the key of silence — lived in that cruel heart; 
For one he had loved and worshiped, dead in the days of yore, 
Who slept in the lonely chapel, hard by the river shore. 
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High on a painted panel, set in a gilded $hrine, 
Slione her benignant features, lit with a smile divine ; 
Under the high straight forehead, eyes of the brightest blue, 
Framed in her hair's bright masses, rivaled the sapphire's hue. 

** "Why do you come, Briconlf '* •* Marquis, you did not call; 
But Mignonne is waiting yonder, down by the castle wall. " 
*'Bid her begone!" — **But, Master— poor child, eHie loves 

you 80 1 
And broken with bitter weeping, she told me a tale of woe. 

She says there is wild work yonder, there in the hated town, 

Where the crowd of frenzied people are shooting the nobles 
down; 

And, to-night, ere the moon has risen, they come, with burn- 
ing brand. 

With the &me of the blazing castle to light the lurid land. 

But first you must spread the banquet — host for the crew 

abhorred, 
Ere out from tiie topmost turret, they fling my murdered lord, 
Flee for thy life. Lord Marquis, flee from a frightful doom 
When the night has hid the postern safe in its friendly gloom !'» 

^' Tush I are you mad, Briconi? Spread them the banquet 

here. 
With flowers and fruit and viands, silver and crystal clear ; 
Let not a touch be wanting — hasten those hands of thine! 
Haste to the task, Briconi, and I will draw the wine ! " 

Slowly the sun went westward, till all the city's spires 
Flamed in the flood of splendor — a hundred nickering fires. 
Over the peaceful landscape, clasped by the girdling stream 
Quivered in mournful glory, the last expiring beam. 

Tlien up from the rippling river sounded the tramp of feet, 
That rose o'er the solemn stillness laden with perfume sweet; 
While high o'er the sleeping city and over the garden gloom, 
Towered the grim black castle, still as the silent tomb. 

Leaning over the casement, hearkening the busy hum, 
Smiling, the haughty marquis knew that his time was come; 
And he turned to the paneled picture — that answered his look 

again. 
And beamed a sigh of welcome — humming a low refrain. 

Under the echoing archway, and up o'er the stairs of stone, 
Ever the human torrent shouted in strident tone — 
Curses and gibes and threat'nings, with snatches of ribald jest. 
Stirring the blood to fury in many a brutal breast. 
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There, under the lighted tapers set in the banquet hall, 
Smiling and calm and steadfast, towered the Marquis tall. 
Dressed in his richest costume, facing the gibing host, 
He wore on his broad blue ribbon the star of "The Holy 
Ghost." 

** Welcome, fair guests — be seated!" he cried to the motley- 
crowd 

That drew to the loaded table with curses long and loud ; 

Waving a graceful welcome, the gleaming lights reveal 

The rings on his soft, white fingers, strung with their nerves 
of steel. 

Turned to the paneled picture, calm in his icy hate — 
He stood, in his pride of lineage, cold as a marble Fate; 
Smiling in hidden meaning — in his rich garments dressed — 
As cold and hard and polished as the brilliants on his breast. 

Pouring a brimming beaker, he cried, ** Drink, friends, I pray! 
Drink to tlie toast 1 give you! Pledge me my proudest day! 
Here, under the hall of banquet — drink, drink to the festal 

news, — 
Stand twenty casks of powder, set with a lighted fuse!" 

Frozen with sudden horror, they saw like a fleecy mist. 
As he quaffed tbe purple vintage, the ruffles at his wrist. 
Turned to the smiling picture, clear as a silver bell. 
Echoed his last fond greeting — '* I drink to thee, ma heUe! 

Down crashed the crystal goblet, flung on the marble floor; 
Back rushed the stricken revelers — back to the clffee-barred 

door! 
Up through its yawning crater the mighty earthquake broke, 
Dashing its spume of fire up through its waves of smoke ! 

Out through the deep'ning darkness a wild, despairing cry 
Rang, as the river castle lighted the midnight sky; 
Then down o'er the lurid landscape, lit by those fires of hell — 
Buttress, and roof and rafter — the smoking ruin fell! 



Over the Norman landscape the summer sun looks down, 
Gilding the gray Cathedral, gilding the teeming town; 
Still shines the rippling river, lapped in its banks of green. 
Still hangs the scent of roses over the peaceful scene; 

But high o'er the trembling poplars, blackened and burned 

and riven. 
Those blasted battlements and towers frown in the face of 

heaven. 
And still in the sultry August I seem at times to feel 
The smile of that cruel Marquis, keen as his rapier's steel. 

— From AppletoTi's Journal. 
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FROM A CORNER. 

In the dusk of a winter evening 
The curtains are drawn, and the light 

Burns clear, and the brightness and comfort 
Defy the dark, boisterous night. 

At the long room's end, in the corner, 

Sits one with an artist's eyes, 
Watching the changing pictures 
That ever before her rise. 

At the piaiio together 

Father and daughter begin 
A sudden tumult of music; 

And the tones of the violin 

Pierce with a wonderful sweetness 

The air of the quiet room, 
Till beautiful thoughts and fancies 

Break into delicate bloom. 

With loose, rich locks of silver. 

Stately the father stands, 
Like the statues which Michael Angelo 

Carved with his skilful hands; 

And the daughter is touched with the tropics, 

Inheriting warmth and power, 
.Brilliant and glowing with color 

As a fresh pomegranate-flower. 

They play together: the father 

Over her head looks down, 
And gathers his smooth white forehead 

Into a splendid frown. 

That yields a smile at the voices. 

As of spirits to heaven akin. 
He calls with caressing gesture 

From the exquisite violin. 

Ah, but the charming picture! 

His outlines grave and grand; 
Her simple, sweet frank presence 

With youth's bright rainbow spanned; 

His mystic and marble pallor; 

Her midnight eyes and her smile 
That dazzles like sunshine at noonday 

Flash over the river Nile — 
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The ancient Nile! For behold her! 

How full of tokens and hints — 
Of a beauty Oriental 

In wonderful tones and tints! 

And the power of the East is in her, 
The bright pomegranate flower; 

Thus muses our friend in the corner, 
Enjoying the lonely hour. 

There comes a ring at the door-bell, 

A sound of trouble and ill : 
The sparkling piano ceases, 

And the violin is still ; 

And turns the stately maestro. 

Like a lion about to growl, 
And welcome the dull newcomer 

With such a magnificent scowl : 

**Good evening, neighbor," — **Qood evening; 

'T is a bitter night! — oh, yes — 
"I think it will snow to-morrow." 

What echoes of emptiness! 

*' And how is your influenza? 

And, pray, have you heard the news. 
How Smith is dead and his nephew 
Steps into his wealthy shoes? " 

The gods take flight to Olympus 
And the matchless charm that thrilled 

The air with a rich enchantment, 
Like a rose by frost is killed. 

By Cblia Thaxtbr, in Lippineott, 



A PRACTICAL YOUNG WOMAN. 

Young Julius Jones loved Susan Slade; 

And oh, in dulcet tones. 
He vainly had besought the maid 

To take the name of Jones. 

** Wert thou but solid, then, be sure, 
T would be all right," said she, 

** But, Mr. J., whilst thou art poor 
Pray think no more of me." 
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Poor Jones was sad; bis coat was bad; 

His salary was worse; 
But hope suggested, Jones, my lad, 

Just try the power of verse. 

He sat him down and wrote in rhyme 

How she was in her spring, 
And he in summer^s golden prime, 

And all that sort of thing. 

The poem praised her hair and eyes — 

Her lips with honey laden, 
He wound it up —up in the skies — 

And mailed it to the maiden. 

She read it over, kept it clean, 

Put on her finest raiment 
And took it to a magazine, 

And got ten dollars pajrment. 

By Irwin Russell, in Scribner^s, 



JANE CONQUEST. 

About the time of Christmas 

(Not many months ago), 
When the sky was black 
With wrath and rack. 

And the earth was white with snow, 
When loudly rang the tumult 
Of winds and waves of strife, 

In her home by the sea, 

With her babe on her knee, 
Sat Harry Conquest's wife. 

And he was on the ocean, 
Although she knew not where, 

For never a lip 

Could tell of the ship, 
To lighten her heart's despair. 
And her babe was fading and dying; 
The pulse in the tiny wrist 

Was all but still, 

And the brow was chill, 
And pale as the white sea mist. 

Jane Conquest's heart was hopeless; 
She could only weep and pray 

That the Shepherd mild 

Would take her child 
Without a pain away. 
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The night grew dark and darker, 
And the storm grew stronger still, 

And buried in deep 

And dreamless sleep 
Lay the hamlet under the hill. 

The fire was dead on the hearthstone 
Within Jane Conquest's room, 
And still sat she, 
With her babe on her knee, 
At prayer amid the gloom. 
When, borne above the tempest, 
A sound fell on her ear, 
Thrilling her through, 
For well she knew 
'Twas the voice of mortal fear. 
And a light leaped in at the lattice, 
Sudden and swift and red ; 
Crimsoning all. 
The whited wall. 
And the floor, and the roof o'erhead.- 

For one brief moment, heedless 
Of the babe upon her knee, 

With the frenzied start 

Of a frightened heart, 
Upon her feet rose she. 

And through the quaint old casement 
She looks upon the sea; 

Thank God that the sight 

She saw that night 
So rare a sight should be ! 

Hemmed in by many a billow 
With mad and foaming lip, 

A mile from shore, 

Or hardly more. 
She saw a gallant ship, 
Aflame from deck to topmast. 
Aflame from stem to stern ; 

For there seemed no speck 

On all that wreck 
Where the fierce fire did not burn: 
Till tlie night was like a sunset, 
And the sea like a sea of blood. 

And the rocks and shore 

Were bathed all o'er 
And drenched with the gory flood. 

She looked and looked, till the terror 
Went creeping through every ^Imb*, 
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And her breath came quick. 

And her heart grew sick, 
And her sight grew dizzy and dim; 
And her lips had lost their utterance 
For she tried but could not speak; 

And her feelings found 

No channel of sound 
In prayer, or sob, or shriek. 

Once more that cry of anguish 
Thrilled through the tempest*s strife, 

And it stirred again 

In heart and brain 
The active thinking life; 
And the light of an inspiration 
Leaped to her brightened eye, 

And on lip and brow 

Was written now 
A purpose pure and high. 

Swiftly she turns, and softly 
She crosses the chamber floor, 

And faltering not. 

In his tiny cot, 
She laid the babe she bore. 
And then with a holy impulse, 
She sank to her knees, and made 

A lowly prayer, 

In the silence there, 
And this was the prayer she prayed : 

" O Christ, who didst bear the scourging. 
And who now dost wear the crown, 

I at thy feet, 

O True and Sweet, 
Would lay my burden down. 
Thou bad'st me love and cherish 
The babe Thou gavest me. 

And I have kept 

Thy word, nor stept 
Aside from following Thee. 

'* And lo ! my boy is dying ! 
And vain is all my care; 
And my burden's weight 
Is very great, 
Yea, greater than 1 can bear ! 
O Lord, Thou know'st what peril 
Doth threat these poor men's lives, 
And I, a woman. 
Most weak and human, 
Do plead for their waiting wives. 
Thou can'st not let them perish ; 
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Up, Lord, in Thy strength, and save 

From the scorching breath 

Of this terrible death 
On this cruel winter wave. 
Take thou my babe and watch it, 
No care is like to thine ; 

And let Thy power, 

In this perilous hour. 
Supply what lack is mine.*' 

And so her prayer she ended, 
And rising to her feet. 

Gave one long look 

At the cradle nook 
Where the child's faint pulses beat; 
And then with softest footsteps 
Retrod the chamber floor, 

And noiselessly groped 

For the latch and oped 
And crossed the cottage door. 

And through the tempest bravely 
Jane Conquest fought her way. 
By snowy deep 
And slippery steep 
To where her duty lay. 
And she journeyed onward, breathless, 
And weary and sore and faint, 
Yet forward pressed 
With the strength, and the zest, 
And the ardor of a saint. 

Solemn, and weird, and lonely. 
Amid its countless graves, 

Stood the old, gray church 

On its tall rock perch, 
Secure from the sea and its waves; 
And beneath its sacred shadow 
Lay the bamlet safe and still; 

For however the sea 

And the wind might be, 
There was quiet under the hill. 

Jane Conquest reached the churchyard, 
And stood by the old church door, 
But the oak was tough 
And had bolts enough, 
And her strength was frail and poor; 
So she crept through a narrow window. 
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And climbed the belfry stair, 

And grasped the rope, 

Sole cord of hope, 
For the mariners in despair. 

And the wild wind helped her bravely. 
And she wrought with an earnest will, 

And the clamorous bell 

Spoke out right well 
To the hamlet under the hill. 
And it roused the slumbering fishers, 
Nor its warning task gave o*er 

Till a hundred fleet 

And eager feet 
Were hurrying to the shore. 
And then it ceased its ringing, 
For the woman's work was done. 

And many a boat 

That was now afloat 
Showed man's work had begun. 

But the ringer in the belfry 
Lay motionless and cold. 
With the chord of hope, 
The church-bell rope, 
Still in her frozen hold. 

How long she lay it boots not, 
But she woke from her swoon at last. 

In her own bright room, 

To find the gloom, 
And the grief, and the peril past, 
Witli the sense of joy within her, 
And the Christ's sweet presence near; 

And friends around. 

And the cooing sound 
Of her babe's voice in her ear. 

And they told her all the story, 
How a brave and gallant few 
O'ercame each check, 
And reached the wreck, 
And saved the hopeless crew. 
And how the curious sexton 
Had climbed the belfry stair, 
A nd of his fright 
When, cold and white. 
He found her lying there ; 
And how, when they had borne her 
Back to her home again , 
The child she left 
With a heart bereft 
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Of hope, and weary with pain, 
Was found within his cradle 
In a quiet slumber laid; 

With a peaceful smile 

On its lips the while, 
And the wasting sickness stayed. 

And she said, ** Twas the Christ who watched it. 
And brought it safely through;** 
And she praised His truth 
And His tender ruth 
Who had saved her darling too. 



SOMETIME. 

Sometime, when all life*s lessons have been learned. 

And suns and stars for evermore have set, 
The things which our weak Judgments here have spumed, 

The thmgs o*er which we grieved with lashes wet, 
Will flash before us, amid life's dark night. 

As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue; 
And we shall see how all God's plans were right, 

And what most seemed reproof was love most true. 

And we shall see how, while we frown and sigh, 

Good's plans go on as best for you and me — 
How, when we called, He heeded not our cry. 

Because his wisdom to the end could see ; 
And e'en as prudent parents disallow 

Too much of sweet to curving babyhood. 
So God, perhaps, is keeping from us now 

Life's sweetest things because it seemeth good. 

And you shall shortly know that lengthened breath 

Is not the sweetest gift God sends his friend. 
And that sometime the sable pall of death 

Conceals the fairest boon his love can send. 
If we could push ajar the gates of life. 

And stand within, and all God's working see. 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 

And for each mystery find there a key. 

But not to-day. Then be content, poor heart! 

God's plans, like lilies, pure and white, unfold; 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart, — 

Time will reveal the calyces of gold ; 
And if, through patient toil we reach the land 

Where tired feet, with sandals loosed, may rest. 
Where we shall clearly know and understand 

I think that we shall say, ** God knew the best." 

Author unknown. 
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MARY STUART. 

Act III. Scene IV. 
the park at fotherinoay. 
Mary. 

Farewell high thought, and pride of noble mind ! 
I will forget my dignity, ana all 
My sufferings; I will fall before her feet, 
Who hath reduced me to this wretchedness. 

[She turns toward Elizabeth. 
The voice of Heaven decides for you, my sister. 
Your happy brows are now with triumph crown'd, 
I bless the Fower Divine, which thus hath rais'd you. 

[She kneels. 
But in your turn be merciful, my sister; 
Let me not lie before you thus disgraced ; 
Stretch forth your hand, your royal hand, to raise 
Your sister from the depths of her distress. 

Elizabeth {stepping hack). 

You are where it becomes you Lady Stuart ; 
And thankfully I prize my God's protection, 
Who hath not suffered me to kneel a suppliant 
Thus at your feet, as you now kneel at mine. 

Mary {with increasing energy of feeling). 

Think on all earthly things, vicissitudes. 

Oh! there are gods who punish haughty pride: 

Respect them, honor them, the dreadful ones 

Who thus before thy feet have humbled me! 

Before these strangers' eyes dishonor not 

Yourself in me : profane not, nor disgrace 

The royal blood of Tudor; in my veins 

It flows as pure a stream as in your own. 

Oh! for God's pity stand not so estranged 

And inaccessible, like some tall cliff. 

Which the poor shipwrecked mariner in vain 

Struggles to seize and labors to embrace. 

My all, my life, my fortune now depends 

Upon the influence of my words and teai-s, 

'That I may touch your heart. O ! set mine free. 

If you regard me with those icy looks 

My shuddering heart contracts itself, the stream 

Or tears is dried, and frigid horror chains 

The words of supplication in my bosom ! 

Eliz. {Cold and severe.) 

What would you say to me, my Lady Stuart? 
You wish'd to speak with me ; and 1, forgetting 
The Queen, and all the wrongs I have sustain'd, 
Fulfill the pious duty of the sister. 
And grant the boon you wished for of my presence. 
Yet i; in yielding to the gen'rous feelings 
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Of magnanimity, expose myself ^ 

To rightful censure, that I stoop so low. 

For well you know you would have had me murder'd. 

Maky. O! how shall I begin? O, how shall I 
So artfully arrange my cautious words, 
That they may touch, yet not offend your heart? — 
Strengthen then, my words, O, Heaven! and take from 

them 
Whatever might wound. Alas, I cannot speak 
In my own cause, without impeaching you, 
And that most heavily. I wish not so. 
You have not, as you ought, behaved to me. 
I am a Queen, like you, yet you have held me 
Confln'd in prison. As a suppliant 
I came to you, yet you in me insulted 
The pious use of hospitality; 
Slighting in me the holy law of nations, 
Immur'd me in a dungeon — tore from me 
My friends and servants; to unseemly want 
I was exposed, and hurried to the bar 
Of a disgraceful, insolent tribunal. 
No more of this; — in everlasting silence 
Be buried all the cruelties I suffer 'd! 
See— I will throw the blame of all on fate, 
'Twas not your fault, no more than it was mine. 
An evil spirit rose from the abyss. 
To kindle in our hearts the flames of hate, 
By which our tender youth liad been divided. 

[Approaching her confidently^ and with a flatter- 
ing tone.] 
Now stand we face to face; now, sister, speak; 
Name but my crime, I'll fully satisfy you, — 
Alas! had you vouchsaf'd to hear me then, 
When I so earnest sought to meet your eye, 
It never would have come to this, nor would. 
Here in this mournful place, have happen'd now 
This so distressful, this so mournful meeting. 

Eliz. My better stars preserv'd me. I was warn'd. 
And laid not to my breast the pois'nous adder! 
Accuse not fate ! your own deceitful heart 
It was, the wild ambition of your house. 
But God is with me. The blow was aim'd 
Full at my head, but yours it is which falls! 

Mary. I'm in the hand of Heav'n. You never will 
.Exert so cruelly the pow*r it gives you. 

Eliz. Who shall prevent me? Say, did not your uncle 
Set all the Kings of Europe the example, 
How to conclude a peace with those they hate. 
Force is my only surety ; no alliance 
Can be concluded with a race of vipers. 
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Maky. You have constantly regarded me 
But as a stranger, and an enemy, 
Had you declared me heir to your dominions, 
As is my right, then gratitude and love 
In me had fix'd for you, a faithful friend 
And kinswoman. 

Eliz. Your friendship is abroad. 

Name you my successor! The treach'rous snare I 
That in my life you might seduce my people ; 
And, like a sly Armada, in your net 
Entangle all our noble English youth ; 
That all might turn to the new rising sun, 
Andl— 

Mary. O sister, rule your realm in peace. 

I give up every claim to these domains- 
Alas ! the pinions of my soul are lam'd ; 
Greatness entices me no more ; your point 
Is gained ; I am but Mary's shadow now — 
My noble spirit is at last'broke down 
By long captivity: — ^you've done your worst 
On me ; you have destroyed me in my bloom ! 
Now, end your work, my sister; — speak at length 
The word, which to pronounce has brought you hither; 
For I will ne'er believe, that you are come, 
To mock unfeelingly your hapless victim. 
Pronounce this word ;— say, '*Mary, you are free: 
You have already felt my pow*r, — learn now 
To honor too my generosity.** 
Say this, and I will take my life, will take 
My freedom as a present from your hands. 
One word makes all undone; — I wait for it; — 
O let it not be needlessly delay'd. 
Woe to you, if you end not with this word ! 
For should you not, like some divinity, 
Dispensing noble blessings, quit me now. 
Then, sister, not for all this Island's wealth, 
For all the realms encircled by the deep, 
Would I exchange my present lot for yours. 

Eliz. And you confess at last, that you are conquer'd: 
Are all your schemes run out? No more assassins 
Now on the road? Will no adventurer 
Attempt again, for you, the sad achievement? 
Yes, madam, it is over: — You'll seduce 
No mortal more. The world has other cares;— 
None is ambitious of the danff'rous honor 
Of being your fourth husband. 

Mary (starting angrily). Sister, sister!— 

Grant me forbearance all ye pow'rs of heaven ? 
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Eliz. {regards Tier longy with a look of proud contempt). 
These then, are the charms - 
Which no man with impunity can view, 
Near which no woman dare attempt to stand? 
In sooth, this honor has been cheaply gain'd. 

Maky. This is too much ! 

Eliz. {laughing inmltingly). 

You show us now, indeed, 
Your real face; till now 'twas but the mask. 

Maky {fuming with rage^ yet dignified and noble). 

My sins were human, and the faults of youth; 

Superior force misled me. I have never 

Denied or sought to hide it; I despis'd 

All false appearance as became a Queen. 

The worst of me is known, and I can say, 

That I am better than the fame I bear. 

Woe to you! when, in time to come, the world 

Shall draw the robe of honor from your deeds, 

With which thy arch hypocrisy has veil'd 

The raging flames of lawless secret lust. 

Virtue was not your portion from your mother; 

Well know we what it was which brought the head 

Of Anna Boleyn to the fatal block. 

I've supported 
What human nature can support: farewell 
Lamb-hearted resignation, passive patience. 
Fly to thy native heaven ; burst at length 
Thy bonds, come forward from thy drearj"^ cave, 
In all thy fury, long suppressed rancor! 
And thou, who to the angered basilisk 
Impart'st the murd'rous glance, O, arm my tongue 
With poisn'd darts! 

{raising Jier voice). A j^retender 

Profanes the English throne! The gen'rous Britons 
Are cheated hy a juggler, [whose whole ligure 
Is false and painted, heart as well as face!] 
If right prevail'd, you now would in the dust 
Before me lie, for I'm your rightful monarch! 

Elizabeth hastilg retires. 

At last, at last, 
After whole years of sorrow and abasement. 
One moment of victorious revenge! 



LANTY LEARY. 

Lanty was in love, you see. 
With lovely, lively, Rosey Care}^ 
X her father can't agree 
give the girl to Lanty Leary. 
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** Up to fun, away we'll run," 

Says she, " My father's so conthrairy," 
** Won't you follow me? Won't you follow me?" 
*' Faith I will," says Lanty Leary. 

But her father died one day 

(I heard 'twas not by drinking' wather), 
House and land and cash to seize, 
Away she cut so light and airy, 
" Won't you follow me? Won't you follow me?" 
** Faith I will," says Lanty Leary. 

Rose herself was taken bad, 
The fayver worse each day was growin' 
** Lanty, dear," says she, '* 'tis sad, 
To" 'tother world I'm surely goin' " 
You can't survive my loss, I know, 
Nor long remain in Tipperary, 
"* Won't you follow me? Won't you follow me?" 
** Faith I won't,'''' s;siy^ Lanty Leary. 



HOW TO ASK AND TO HAVE. 

** Oh, 'tis time I should talk to your mother, 

Sweet MaiT," says 1; 
** Oh, don't talk to my mother," says Mary, 

Beginning to cry : 
"" For my mother says, *Men are deceivers,' 

And Never, I know, will consent; 
She says, * Girls in a hurry who marry. 

At leisure repent. ' " 

" Then suppose I would talk to your father, 

Sweet Mary," says I; 
** Oh, don't talk to my father," says Mary, 

Beginning to cry : 
** For my father he loves me so dearly, 
He'll never consent I should go- 
lf you talk to my father," says Mary, 
•* He'll surely say * no.' " 

" Then how shall I get you, my jewel? 

Sweet Mary," says I; 
** If your father and mother's so cruel 

Most surely I'll die!" 
** Oh, never say die, dear,'' says Mary, 
" A way now to save you I see: 
Since my parents are so contrairy — 
You'd better ask me. " 

Samuel Lovek. 
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THE CATHOLIC PSALM. 

ELIZABETH IKGRAM HUBBARD. 

Bordered by bluff and meadow, reflecting a golden day, 

Placid and calmly deceitful, the lovely Lake Michigan lay. 

The sun had gone down in glory, and naught save one tiny 
band 

Of cloud on the distant horizon, shaped like a ghostly hand, 

With clutching, bony fingers, that pictured the grim grip of 
Death,— 

Gave the crew on the good sail-ship "Hester" a warning. 
But still not a breath 

That seemed in the least like a storm-wind blew over the tran- 
quil blue deep. 

The two children in charge cf the Captain were safe in the 
cabin, asleep. 

Captain William T. Brown was the skipper; a braver tar 

never trod deck. 
He was standing but now by the helmsman, and anxiously 

scanning the speck 
Of cloud as large now as his jacket, and above it what looked 

like a head; 
While below stretched long limbs, ghostly shapes, that made 

the heart heavy with dread. 
And e'en as he gazed and shuddered, the arms stretched out 

more and more wide ; 
The face grinned down at the skipper, the limbs seemed to 

make a long stride 
Toward the ship. Quickly gave he the word to the helms- 
man to make all secure, 
Then laid his own hand to the sail-ropes, and pulled, and tied 

all safe and sure. 
The time could be counted by heart -beats, so quickly the 

storm fiend drew near; 
Where a minute ago was clear blue skj^ now stretched heavy 

cloud, dark and drear. 
Each man watched the work of the skipper, each one tied a 

rope round his waist, 
Each fastened himself to some stout beam, each man to his 

neighbor was laced. 
For a minute they waited the storm-burst; and as the wind 

lulled to a calm, 
Came up from the maid in the cabin, the sound of a Catholic 

psalm. 
"0 God! weVe forgotten the babies! I promised for them 

with my life, 
They're the children of Reginald Ashton, my old chum. He 

has just lost his wife." 
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PSALM. 



Ave sanctissima, maiden mild, 

Place watchful gua 
All round thy child I 



Place watchful guards to-night 



In storms of temptation, 
In deluge of rain. 

Ne'er asked I thy guidance, 
Mother, in vain. 

Watch over ra© 

On the sea ! 
I trust in thee 

Ave! Ave I 

All through the singing the storm-fiend waited, gathering 

strength 
Por a fatal blow ; — up started the helmsman, as the words of 

the psalm died below — 
" Oh, Mary will certainly save us! I have often and often 

heard say 
That if, in the midst of the ocean, there be but a maid near to 

pray 
To Mary, the Mother of Sorrows, and she pray with a babe on 

her knee. 
The danger will sure be abated— run, Jemmy, you're nearest, 

and see; 
Holds she the babe to her bosom? if so, we are saved from 

our grave; 
For Mary will surely answer the prayer of the maiden, and 

save." 
Quick Jemmy severed the rope-knot that held him fast to a 

plank; 
Just then, the dread blow came; it threw Jemmy over the 

ship-side — he sank 
While the last ** Ave, Ave! *' was sounding, sweetly and clear, 
Over the din of the tempest. It reached his drowning ear. 
'• Sh! " cautioned Timmy McGinness, the priest says there be 

two ways of savin', 
One, for to suffer more down here, the other, for the kingdom 

of Heaven. 
Jemmy's found the last one, sure. Did ye mind the light that 

shone 
Over his face, and out of his eyes as he signed the cross and 

wint down?" 
Another blow — and harder. It wrenched away mast and 

helm. 
In came the deadly water that threatened to overwhelm. 
*' Cut yourselves free from the ship!" the Captain shouted 

aloud, 
And ran with all speed to the gang-way, waved back the 

following crowd— 
^* Sing that psalm again, girl! Pray men, pray for your 

wives! 
It's the prayerful wives and mothers to whom sailors owe their 

lives. 
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Down on your knees, men! Sing, girl, give us the Catholic 

psalm. 
That at least, if there's storm about us and we die, in our 

hearts shall be calm/' 
Knelt every sun-browned sailor, the girl's voice rang out 

clear. 
As she sang, ** Watch over us, mother! we trust in thee, hear! 

oh, hear! '' 
The storm-fiend shrieked in his fury and rage, but the song 

rang on 
Until the demon was vanquished, and the terrible peril 

gone. 
Then grouped the sailors together — there was nothing that 

they could do — 
The last blow of the tempest had swept the deck, through and 

through. 

Without a helm or rudder, without a spar or mast. 
Drifting, and drifting ever, the dreary night was passed. 
The wind more and more abated; the fog wrapped them close 

in its fold. 
Huddled closely together all through the night, in the cold. 
They shouted, whenever the song ceased, ** Sing, girl, to save 

our lives ; 
We owe our safety and blessings to the prayers of our mothers 

and* wives. ' 
So all through the night the song rose clear on the listening 

air, 
And from the lips of the sailors went up many an earnest 

prayer 
To the Holy Mother who watches over the babe and the 

maid. 
And as the hours wore on, they grew less and less afraid. 
After hours and hours of drifting, the fog-bank dissolved 

away; 
The rays of the sun just rising, disclosed a beautiful bay. 
They were riding safe in the harbor, though never an anchor 

bound, 
Kor yet a cable held them, they were riding safe and sound. 
Men came down to them, sore-hearted, and wondered at the 

sight, 
For on the shore, as on the sea, it had been a woeful night. 
Not a house was left in the village, the tempest had leveled 

the town ; 
Many a wreck lay on the beach, telling of sailors gone down. 
•' Ah! they had not a maid and a babe on board, to pray 
To the Holy Mother Mary, who hears their cry alway." 
" A maid, mdeed! Where is she? Let us see her; bring her 

ashore. " 
They hastened down to the cabin, but paused ere they entered 

the door. 
Sitting, facing the gang-way, one child clinging close to her 

side, 
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(IIhI. 
Ilci' llpH wMi' hIIII jHnfly op»»»L lu»i' iflmiM' wns np^a^'l '•'»«♦* 
Pill' liiul «uti« titilll llk«'*llH' fljtllnrH, flIiH Ihld ImilMir phmmjI. 

<Ml illC (lIllIT, jiml I4|l ftHMI (liM ltnl-lMM< iltPH> MHtuIn A (|UHlM( 
Mill ImwI'I'I 

/\ ^MMil \u*\\ HWhii^fl lifU'ltWMhl rtifil rmwrthl nl til^lii lo It^ll Iho 

IfMHI-. 
Aiul MIm Httlll tlllli ill M l(Mtt|M>^i, ir ffltlllM-^ illP nlllMP Ht-P Ittmt- 

Ain HmM'Ii, 11h» WHhU iMttiM' ti» llu'in, " IhmhI iili, IhmiiI '^ 
Ami IJM'M ir Ihcy all ktMM»l hihI w1i1q(mm rt \Ui\yvv lo Hip 

MhIIh'I' Hluiv'M, 
TIh',v nn'MiiVi'il riom ileal h liy itiiMviihi^, ftavpil liyilip iimhtpti'w 

Imvis 
WIiIi'Imh mMVi»«» lln» MnlluM" nr Pm|'Ih\\s llmi pIip ppnipp llip 

|5*Mi' tlu' Hnlu' of Uip nullHtfl' luntluMM uml Hip pkIIoir' Wftllliig 



MIMH MINMUVA B DlHAPPOINTMMNT. 

V»'«<» hphl»v^ 'i\vn« a \IUtn<pulnhnpMl; ami ihou^h, of tMmm*, 

1 ^^< 

To look tw ir I \\\\\\\'\ \\\\\\\\ W, \ woh'l IpII }/'^ff a Up. 

\p fiVV \\V{\ \SVV\\ W V\\\\\\\\' fi\V\\\\\ ^ \\\\\\ \S\W folllP WU'ft^ w\Vj» 

tl»e>. 
" iTf* NOW. Mlhpt va» thiM Up'h \\Uv\ ; I^p'p sntv lo |Vh»|>o«p roiwp 

HpM \Nt\iK \\\ \\\\\\ ihp pvpnh^u Muulows, Ml in Ihal phm* 

v\\\\\\\ 
i\\\\\ |m^i»*p \\\y \\\s\\^\\\\\\\^, Kinilpv Pl^l\ii\u whxm a Imohplov'p 

l't\h\ 

\\\\\ \\u'\\ hU lalK waA po hu|vh\viw^, hp mmlp ihp il<H'ivi»»p!» 
\\\\\ \\\w\\ \\\'\\ \s\\\\\\ a ^\\\^\^\\, ahva)slooKptl MmljiUi ai Mavy 
BhpNl lawuh, am\ uiw j*m»l^ pOIn tn\«*\vpv^ il\ui m> \s\\^ ih>uUI 

a^^|^h^^>^ 
l^wi, IrtW ' \)\v\ \'\\\\'\ T\s\s\ \\\x\ iVhhy II Im\'I -^pi^^^ Ihoy lovp. 
\\ ^ vo^'A phrrVi \\\\\\ pNpft h »|>t*vKfhvii. V»^«*, Non; )->m ma> 

1'hal wl^^'^s a \\omt\iO^ s1\^rtvl w\\\\ \u\\\\{\, k\\\A\^ l\o\\ ^s ^v^Kp 

\\\\\ Kvpp l\v\ luN\\«t^ rt^^\^ lu\*hrt^\\\ tuh, \vU\ H^P TxNoU wiU \v^^^ 
l\»^v h\ , 

\\v\ :N\\<P 'ibt^ -^ «^pp^^1 ^Nt^V \xN\\0^ tpf^Vl^l^ii \\\iAy \\m\^ h^ ^\U\\. 

Now Mv Ut^.^t^ Wrt* rth\:i\> !rttK\i>!) tNt whrti a witv ^ho<\M h'p. 
Bo jNohhx, \\!\< \\ rtn\ Nxoi^tWv ^ nhouohi ^i« ^o>t* mp?s^>i mp*^ 
Aw\l \\\\'\\ \\\\\'\\ Mt^/x ,^rti^p wouM Uuiih rtml htMx>H\^l iyni\ ^x^ 
1>M, 
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Oould you have guessed they were courting when not a word 

was said? 
It all came out at last so sudden. *Twas Wednesday of last 

week, 
When Mr. Reed came in quite flustered, thinks I he means to 

speak ! 
I'll own my heart beat quicker, Debby; for though, of course, 

it's bold 
To like a man before he offers, I thought him good as gold. 
Well, there we sat; I talked and waited; he hemmed and 

coughed awhile: 
He seemed so most uncommon bashful, I couldn't help but 

smile. 
I thought about my pine-fur balsam that drives a cough away, 
And how, when we were fairlv married, I'd dose him every day. 
Just then he spoke, *' Dear Miss Minerva, you must have seen 

quite plain 
That I'm in love" — "I have, I answers;" says he — "with 

Mary Jane! " 
What did I do? I nearly fainted, 'twas such a cruel shock, 
Yet there I had to sit, as quiet as a rock. 
And hear about her ** girlish sweetness," and ** budding 

beauty," too, 
Don't talk to me of martyrs, Debby — I know what I've gone 

through. 
Well, that's the end. The wedding's settled for June, he's 

in such haste, 
I've given her the spreads I've quilted, so they wont go to 

waste. 
I'd planned new curtins for his study, all trimmed with bands 

of blue; 
I'm sure the cooking'U never suit him— he's fond of eating, too. 
Well, no; I wa'nt at meeting, Sunday; I don't find Mr. Reed 
Is quite as edifying lately: he can't move me^ indeed. 
And Debby, when you see how foolish a man in love can act, 
You can't have such a high opinion of himy and that's a fact. 
I dorCt look well? Spring weather, maybe, it's getting warm, 

you know. 
Oood-by : I'm going to Uncle Jotham's, to stay a week or so. 

Mrs. E. T. Corbett. 



THE MAESTRO'S CONFESSION. 
margaret j. preston. 
(Andrea Dal Caslagno — 1460.) 
I 
Threescore and ten! 
I wish it were all to live again. 
Doesn't the scripture somewhere say. 
By reason of strength men oft-times may 
Even reach fourscore? Alack! who knows? 
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Ten sweet, long years of life I I would paint 
Our lady and many and many a saint, 

And thereby win my souls repose. 
Yet, Fra Bernardo, you shake your head: 

Has the leech once said 

I must die? But he 
AS only a fallible man, you see: 
Now, if it had been our father the pope, 
I shonld know there was then no hope. 
Were only I sure of a few kind years 
More to be merry in, then my fears 
I'd slip for awhile, and turn and smile 
At their hated reckonings: whence the need 
Of squaring accounts for word and deed 

Till the lease is up? How? hear I right? 

No, no! You cannot have said to-night! 

II. 

Ah, well! ah, well! 
* Confess" — you tell me—" and be forgiven." 
Is there no easier path to heaven? 

Santa Maria! how can I tell 
What, now for a score of years and more 

I've buried away in my heart so deep 
That, howso tired I've been, I've kept 
Ej^es waking when near me another slept, 
Lest I might mutter it in my sleep? 
And now at the last to blab it clear! 
How the women will shrink from my pictures! And 

worse 
"Will the men do — spit on my name, and curse ; 
But then up in heaven I shall not hear. 

I faint! I faint! 
Quick, Fra Bernardo! The figure stands 

There in the niche— my patron saint ; 
Put it within my trembling hands 
Till they are steadier. So ! 
My brain 
Whirled and grew dizzy with sudden pain, 
Trying to span that gulf of years. 
Fronting again those long-laid fears. 

Confess? Why, yes, if I must, I must. 
Now good Saint Andrea be my trust ! 
But fill me first, from that crystal flask, 
Strong wine to strengthen me for my task. 
{That thing is a gem of craftmanship; 
Just mark how the curvings fit the lip.) 

Ah, you in your dreamy, tranquil life, 
How can you fathom the rage and strife, 
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The blinding envy, the burning smart, 
That worm-Tike gnaws the Maestro's heart 
When he sees another snatch the prize 
Out from under his very eyes, 

For which he would barter his soul ? You see, 
I taught him his art from first to last ; 

Whatever he was he owed to me. 
And then to be browbeat, overpassed, 
Stealthily jeered behind the hand! 
Why that was more than a mint could stand; 
And I was no saint. And if my soul. 
With a pride like Lucifer's mocked control, 
And goaded me on to madness, till 
I lost all measure of good or ill, 
Whose gift was it pray? Oh, many a day 
I've cursed it, yet Whose was the blame,.! say? 
His name? How strange that you question so, 
When I'm sure I have told it o'er and o'er, 
And why should you care to hear it more? 

III. 

Well, as I was saying, Domenico 
Was wont of my skill to make such light. 
That, seeing him go on a certain night 
Out' with his lute, I followed. Hot 
From a war of words, I heeded not 

Whither I went, till I heard him twang 
A madrigal under the lattice where 

Only the night before I sang. 
— A double robbery ! and I swear 
'Twas overmuch for the flesh to bear. 
Don't ask me. I knew not what I did, 
But I hastened home with my rapier hid 
Under my cloak and the blade was wet. 

Just open that cabinet there, and see 
The strange red rustiness on it yet. 

A calm that was dead as dead could be 
Numbed me : I seized my chalks to trace — 
What think you? — Judas Iscariot's face! 
I just had finished the scowl, no more, 
When the shuffle of feet drew near my door 

(We lived together you know I said): 
Then wide they flung it and on the floor 
Laid down Dominico— dead ! 

Back swam my senses: a sickening pain 

Tingled like lightning through my brain 

And ere the spasm of fear was broke, 

The men who had borne him homeward spoke 

Soothingly: " Some assassins knife 

Had taken the innocent artist s life — 
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Wherefore, *twjis hard to say : all men 
Were prone to have trouble now and then 
The world l^new naught of. Toward his friend 
Florence stood waiting to extend 
Tenderest dole." Then came my tears, 
And IVe been sorry the twenty years. 

Now, Fra Bernardo, you have my sin : 
Do you think Saint Peter will let me in? 

LippincotVs Magazine. 



THE FLOOD AND THE ARK. 

A HARD-SHELL METHODIST SERMON ON NATURE. 

In the autumn of 1830 I attended a Methodist camp-meet- 
ing in the interior of Georgia, and heard a sermon which I 
have never been able to forget or describe. 

The speaker had jnst been licensed, and it was his first 
sermon. In person he was small, bullet-headed, of a fair, 
sandy complexion; and his countenance was indicative of 
sincerity and honesty. He was taking up the Bible in 
regular order for the first time in his life, and had gotten 
as far as the history of Noah, the ark, the flood, etc. Be- 
sides, "just before his conversion, he had been reading 
Goldsmith's 'Animated Natur;' and the two together by 
the aid and assistance of the Sperit, had led him into a 
powerful train of thinking as he stood at his work-bench, 
day in s^id day out." The text was, ** As it was in the days of 
Noah, so shall the coming of the Son of man be;" and he 
broke out in the following strain: — 

** Yes, my brethren, the heavens of the windows was open- 
ed-ah, and the floods of the g-r-e-a-t deep kivered the waters- 
ah; and there was Shem, and there was Ham, and there was 
Japhet-ah, a-1-1 a-gwine into the ark-ah. 

*' And there was the elephant-ah, that g-r-e-a-t animal-ah of 
which Goldsmith describes in his * Animated Natur'-ah, what 
is as big as a house-ah, and his bones as big as a trec-ah, de- 
pending somewhat upon the size of the tree-ah, a-1-1 a-gwine 
into the ark-ah. And the heavens of the windows was open- 
ed-ah, and the floods of the g-r-e-a-t deep kivered the waters- 
ah, and there was Shem, and there was Ham, and there was 
Japhet-ah, a-M a-gwine into the ark-ah. 
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*' And there was the hippoi)Otamus-ah, that g-re-a-t animai- 
ah of which Goldsmitn describes in liis * Animated Natur'-ah, 
what has a g-r-e-a-t horn-ah a-sticken' right straight up out of 
his f orward-ah, six feet long, more or less-ah, depending some- 
what on the length of it-ah, a,M a-gwine into the ark-ah. 

'* And there was the giraffe-ah, my brethren, that ill con- 
trived reptile of which Goldsmith describes in his * Animated 
Natur'-ah, whose fore-legs is twenty-five feet long ah, more or 
less-ah, depending somewhat on the length of 'em-ah, and a 
neck so long he can eat hay off the top of a bam ah depending 
somewhat on the hite of the bam-ah, all a gwine into the 
ark-ah. And the heavens of the windows was opened-ah, and 
the floods of the great deep kivered the waters-ah; and there 
was Ham, and there was Shem, and there was Japhet-ah, a-1-1 a- 
^wine into the ark-ah. 

*' And there was the zebra, my brethren-ah, that b-ea-u-t-i-f -u-1 
animal of which Goldsmith describes in his 'Animated Natur'- 
ah, what has three hundred stripes a-runnin' right straight 
around his body-ah, more or less, depending somewhat on the 
number of stripes-ah, and nary two stripes alike-ah, a-1-1 
a-gwine into the ark-ah. 

" Then there was the anaconder-ah, that g-r-e-a-t sarpint 
of which Goldsmith describes in his * Animated Natur'-ah, 
what can swallow six oxens at a meal-ah, provided his appe- 
tite don't call for less-ah, a-1-1 a-gwine into the ark-ah. And 
the heavens of the windows was opened-ah, and the floods of 
the great deep kivered the waters-ah ; and there was Shem, 
and there was Ham, and there was Japhet-ah, a-1-1 a-gwine 
into tlie ark-ah. 

'* And there was the lion, bretherin-ah, what is the king of 
beasts, accordin' to Scripter-ah, and who, as Saint Paul says- 
Ah, prowls around of a night like a roarin' devil-ah, a-seekin' 
if he can't catch somebody-ah ; a-1-1 a-gwine into the ark-ah. 

'* And there was the antelope-ah, my bretherin, that frisky 
little critter-ah, of which Goldsmith describes in his 'Ani- 
mated Natur'-ah, what can jump seventy-five foot straight 
up-ah, and twice that distance down-ah, provided his legs 
will take him that fur-ah, a-1-1 a-gwine into the ark-ah. 
And the heavens of the windows was opened-ah, and the 
floods of the great deep kivered the waters-ah; and there was 
Shem, and there was Ham, and there was Japhet-ah, a-1-1 
a-gwine into the ark-ah. 
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•* But time would fail me, my brethren, to describe all the 
animals that went into the ark-ah. Your patience and my 
strength would give out before I got half through-ah. We 
talk, my bretherin, apout the faith of Abraham and the pa- 
tience of Job-ah; but it strikes me they didn't go much ahead 
of old Noer-ah. It tuck a right smart chance o'both to gether 
up all that gopher-wood and pitch and other track for to 
build that craft-ah. I am a sort of carpenter myself, and 
have some idea of the job-ah. But to hammer and saw and 
Biaul and split away on that one thing a hundred and twenty 
year-ah, an' lookin' an' lookin' for his pay in another world-ah 
— I tell ye, my bretherin, if the Lord had a-sot Job at that, it's 
my opinion he would a-tuck his wife's adviee inside of fifty 
year-ah. Besides, no doubt his righteous soul was vexed 
every day, hand runnin', with the filthy communications of 
the blasphemious set that was always a-loaferin' and a-saun- 
terin' around-ah, a-pickin' up his tools and a-misplacin' 'em, 
and a-callin' him an old fool or somethin' worse-ah. And, to 
clap the climax, he was a preacher, and had that ongodly 
gineration on his hands every Sunday-ah. But the Lord stood 
by him, and seed him through the job-ah; and, when every- 
thing was ready, he did'nt send Noer out to scrimmage and 
scour and hunt all over the wide world for to get up the crit- 
ters and varmints that he wanted saved-ah. They all came lo 
his hand of their own accord, and Noer only had to liead 'em 
in and fix 'em around in their places-ah. Then he gathered 
up his own family, and the Lord shut him in, and the heavens 
of the windows was open-ah. 

" But, my bretherin, Noer-ah had use for patience after this- 
ah. Think what a time he must a-had a-feedin' and a-waterin' 
and a cleanin' out after sich a crowd-ah ! Some of 'em accord- 
ing to Goldsmith's * Animated Natur'-ah, was carnivorious, 
and wanted fresh meat-ah ; and some was herbivorious, and 
swallowed live things whole-ah; and he had to feed every 
thing accordin' to his natur. Hence we view, my bretherin- 
ah, as the natur of the animals wasn't altered by goin' into 
the ark ah, some of 'em would roar, and howl, and bark, and 
bray, and squeal, and blat, the whole indurin' night-ah, 
a-drivin' sleep from his eyes, and slumber from his eyelets-ah ; 
and at the first streak o' daylight the last hoof of 'em would 
set up a noise accordin' to his natur- ah, and the bulls of 
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Bashan weren't nowhar-ah. I've often wondered how their 
women stood it. Scripter is silent on this pint-ah ; but I think 
I know of some who would a-been vapory and nervious under 
■sich circumstances-ah, and in an unguarded moment might a- 
said somethin* besides their pr^ers-ah, 

** My bretherin, one more word for old Koer-ah, and I will 
draw to a close-ah. After the out-beatin' time he had, first 
and last, for so many hundred year-ah, if he did by accident 
or otherwise, take a little too much wine on oneoccasion-ah, I 
think less ort to a-been said about it-ah. Besides, I think he 
was entitled to one spree-ah, as he made the wine hisself ; and 
Accordin' to Scripter, it makes glad the heart of man ah. 

** My bretherin, as it was in the days of Noer-ah, so shall 
the coming of the Son of man be-ah. The world will never 
be drowned agin-ah. It will be sot a-fire, and burnt up, root 
and branch, with a fervient heat-ah. Oh! what will wretch- 
ed, ondone sinners do on that orful day-ah? They will be put 
to their wits' end, and knock and straddle around in everj' 
direction-ah ; for all at onct, my bretherin-ah, they will be- 
hold the heavens a-darkenin'-ah, the seas aroarin'-ah, the 
tombs a-bustin'-ah, the mountains a-meltin'-ah; and every 
thing, I think, will be in a confused and onsettled state." 



THE MAIDEN MARTYR. 

The following touching incident characterizes an imporlant era in 
the history of the Scotch Covenanters : 

A troop of soldiers waited at the door, 
A crowd of people gathered in the street, 
Aloof a little from them bared sabres gleamed 
And flashed into their faces. Then the door 
Was opened, and two women meekly stepped 
Into the sunshine of the sweet May-noon, 
Out of the prison. One was weak and old, 
A woman full of tears and full of woes; 
The other was a maiden in her mora, 
And they were one in name, and one in faith, 
Mother and daughter in the bond of Christ, 
That bound them closer than the ties of blood. 

The troop moved on: and down the sunny street 
The people followed, ever falling back 
As in their faces flashed the naked blades. 
But in the midst the women simply went 
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As if they two were walking, side by side, 
Up to God^s house on some still Sabbath mom, 
Only they were not clothed for Sabbath day, 
But as they went about their daily tasks: 
They went to prison and they went to death, 
Upon their Master's servioe. 

On the shore 
The troopers halted; all the shining sands 
Lay bare and glistening; for the tide had 
Drawn back to its farthest margin's weedy mark, 
And each succeeding wave, with flash and curve, 
That seemed to mock the sabres on the shore, 
Drew nearer by a hand-breadih. *' It will be 
A long day's work," murmured those murderous men 
As they slacked rein. The leader of the troops 
Dismounted, and the people passing near 
Then heard the pardon profferred with the oath 
Renouncing and abjuring part with all 
The persecuted, covenanted folk. 
But both refused the oath: ** Because," they. said, 
** Unless with Christ's dear servants we have part, 
We have no part with Him." 

On this they took 
The elder Margaret, and led her out 
Over the sliding sands, the weedy sludge, 
The pebbly shoals, far out, and fastened her 
Unto the farthest stake, already reached 
By every rising wave and left her there : 
And as the waves crept about her feet, she prayed 
" That He would firm uphold her in their midst, 
Who holds them in the hallow of His hand." 

The tide flowed in. And up and down the shore 
There paced the Provost and the Laird of Lag — 
Grim Grierson — with Windram and with Graham; 
And the rude soldiers, jesting with coarse oaths. 
As in the midst the maiden meekly stood. 
Waiting her doom delayed, said " she would 
Turn before the tide — seek refuge in their arms 
From the chill waves. ** But ever to her lips 
There came the wondrous words of life and peace : 
*' If God be for us, who can be against?" 
** Who shall divide us from the love of Christ?" 
'* Nor height, nor depth,,nor any other creature." 

From the crowd 
A woman's voice cried a very bitter cry — 
" O Margaret! My bonnie, bonnie Margaret! 
Gie in, gie in, my bairnie, dinna ye drown, 
Gie in, and tak' the oath." 
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The tide flowed in; 
And 80 wore on tbe sunny afternoon ; 
And every fire went out upon the hearth, 
And not a meal was tasted in the town that day. 
And still the tide was flowing in : 
Her mother's voice. yet sounding in her ear, 
They turned young Margaret's face toward the sea, 
Where something white was floating— something 
White as the sea-mew that sits upon the wave; 
But as she looked it sank; then showed again; 
Then disappeared ; and round the shore 
And stake the tide stood ankle-deep. 

Then Grierson 
With cursing vowed that he would wait 
No more, and to the stake the soldier led her 
Down, and tied her hands; and round her 
Slender waist too roughly cast the rope, for 
Windram came and eased it while he whispered 
In her ear, " Come, take the test, and ye are free,'* 
And one cried " Margaret, say but God save 
The King! " '* God save the King of His great grace,'* 
She answered, but the oath she would not take. 

And still the tide flowed in, 
And drove the people back and silenced them. 
The tide flowed in, and rising to her knees, 
She sang the psalm, ** To Thee I lift my soul;" 
The tide flowed in, and rising to her waist, 
** To Thee, my God, I lift my soul," she sang. 
The tide flowed in, and rising to her throat, 
She sang no more, but lifted up her face, 
And there was glory over all the sky — 
And there was glory over all the sea — 
A flood of glory, —and the lifted face 
Swam in it till it bowed beneath the flood, 
And Scotland's Maiden Martyr went to God. 



FAST LITTLE MISS CROCUS. 

Time folks was gettin' up — 

They're so slow. 
I've been here 

Awake hours ago : 

Reckon I'll peep out : — 

Who's afraid? 
That dark aint nothin*, 

Only shade. 
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Been here long enough 

In my bed: 
Guess I'll push blanket 

Off my head. 

My stars! what a world! 

Ain't it white! 
I b'leave the clouds fell 

Down in the night. 

I smell somethin* : 

My! that's good! 
Must be Arbutus 

Up in the wood. 

If there ain't Snow -Drop I 

Seems to me 
She'd better stay where 

She oughter be. 

Wonder what brought her 

Out so soon, 
S'pose she thought 'twas 

Afternoon. 

She'll get her nose nipped: 

Serve her right! 
Small children like her 

Must keep out o'sight. 

Wind needn't blow so! 

Makes such a din — 
Good gracious! — Guess I'd 

Better go in. 

Where's my blanket gone ? 

Cold hurts so. 
Poor little Crocus is 

Freezin' up — oh! 

B'lieve I'm an orphan, now ; 

— Goin' to — die! 
And be — an angel — 

Up in the sky ! L. Clarkson. 

SCENE IN A TENEMENT HOUSE. 

I wended my way, thro' wind and snow. 
One winter's night, to a tenement row. 
The place seemed under the ban and blight ; 
Of a ghostly spell, that stormy night. 
Unearthly footsteps seemed to fall 
In the dismal darkness down the hall. 
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Unearthly voices deep and low, 

Seemed to whisper a tale ef woe. 

From reeking angle and rotten stair, 

As thro' the foul and fetid air 

I groped along to the broken door, 

Of a certain room or rather den, 

Such as some wealthy, prosperous men 

Build and rent to the homeless poor. 

The door was ajar, within all dark. 

Never an ember, never a spark 

Glowed and glimmered athwart the gloom 

That hung like a pall in that wretched room. 

But I heard the patter of children's feet 

And the sound of voices sad and sweet; 

And one, he was only three years old. 

Said ^' Sister, wot makes mamma so cold? 

Pease 'et me *ake her," the sweet voice plead, 

'* I'se so hungry, I ontssome bread, 
Onlv the 'ittlest piece 'ill do, 
And Johnnie will give a bit to you." 

'* Hush! hush, Johnnie,'* the sister said, 

** There is not a single crust of bread. 
Don't wake poor mamma, she is sick, you know, 
So sick and weak that she cannot sew ; 
Don't you remember how she cried, 
• When she bade me put the work aside. 

And how she kissed us when she said 

* The Father in heaven will give us bread? ' 
All day long thro' snow and sleet 
I've wandered up and down the street. 
And Johnnie, I held my freezing hand 
To crowds of ladies rich and grand. 
But thejr didn't hear me when I said. 
Please give me a penny to buy some bread; 
One beautiful lady turned and smiled ; 
But she only said, 'don't touch me, child.' 
In their splendid clothes they all swept by. 
And I was so cold, but I did not cry. 
O, Johnnie, I never begged before. 
But I went to-day from door to door, 
Till my very heart grew faint and weak. 
And I shivered so 1 could hardly speak; 
But, when I remembered that mamma said, 
' The Father in heaven will give us bread,* 
I forgot all the hunger and pain. 
And went on asking and asking in vain, 
Till I could hardly move my freezing feet; 
But when they lighted the lamps in the street, 
I came away thra the mud and the mire 
With nothing to eat or to make a fire. 
But as I was passing Denny's shop 
Some one called out * Stop, Katie, stop,' 
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And out came little Sammy Doiie, 
And filled my basket with wood and coal. 
So now we can have a fire, you see, 
And Oh 1 how nice and warm it will be — 
And Johnnie, if you will be still and good 
I'll tell you * Little Red Riding Hood/ " 

' No, no, I'se hungry," the we one said; , 

' Tan't 00 dive me a 'ittle bwed, 
Dest a trumb? I sint oo tould. 
And Johnnie 'ill go seep, and be dood." 

* Tliere is not a crumb of bread, don't cry; 
In the morning sister will try 

To get poor mamma a bit of meat 

And some nice white bread for Johnnie to eat;" 

By this time the little cold blue hands 

Had heaped together some half-burned brands, 

And kindled a fire. Oh, surely the light 

Never revealed a sadder sight 

Than greeted my eyes that winter night: 

Walls damp and broken, a window bare, 

A rickety table, a bottomless chair, 

A floor discolored by soil and stain, 

Snow drivinff in thro* a broken pane; 

Wee womanly Katy, scarce nine years old, 

Pinched and shrunken with hunger and cold; 

Sweet baby Johnnie, with dimpled feet, 

Sobbing and pleading for something to eat; 

A tattered bed where the eye could trace 

A human form with a thin, white face — 

A thin, white face that had once been fair, 

Framed in a tangle of light brown hair, — ^ 

The sad eyes closed, the lips apart. 

Small white hands (crossed) on a quiet heart. 

Softly Katie approached her now. 

Then with a smothered cry she said, 

• Johnnie, oh! Johnnie, mamma is dead! 
Speak to me, mamma, one word," she cried; 

" Oh, Speak to your Katie;'* no voice replied. 
But Jolmnie crept to the pulseless breast, 
Where the golden head was wont to rest, 
And nestling close to the icy form. 
Said, " I tan teep sweet mamma warm.'* 
But the mother, outworn in the struggle and strife. 
From the madness and toil of the battle of life, 
Had silently gone to that beautiful shore 
Where the rich man has need of his gold no more. 
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PATIENT MERCY JONES. 

Let us venerate the bones 

Of patient Mercy Jones, 

Who lies underneath these stones. 

This is her storv as once told to me 
By one who still loved her, as all men might 
Darius her husband, his age, seventy years, 
A man of few words, but, for her, many tears. 

Darius and Mercy were bom in Vermont; 
Both children were christened at baptismal font 
In the very same place, on the very same day — 
(Not much acquainted just then, I dare say). 
The minister sprinkled the babies, and said, 
" Who knows but this couple sometime may be wed, 
And I be the parson to join them together. 
For weal or for woe, through all sorts of w^eather." 

Well, they were married, and happier folk 
Never put both their heads in the same loving yoke. 
They were poor, they worked hard, but nothing could try 
The patience of Mercy, or cloud her bright eye. 
She was clothed with content as a beautiful robe; 
She had griefs — who has not on this changeable globe? — 
But at such times she seemed like the sister of Job. 
f. She was patient with dogmas where light never dawns. 
She was patient with people who trod on her lawns; 
She was patient with folks who said blue skies were gray> 
And dentists and oxen who pulled the wrong way; 
She was patient with phrases no husband should utter. 
She was patient with cream that declined to he butter; 
She was patient with buyers with nothing to pay; 
She was patient with talkers with nothing to say; 
She was patient with millers whose trade was to cozen. 
And grocers who counted out ten to the dozen ; 
She was patient with bunglers and fault-finding churls. 
And tall, awkward lads, who came courting her girls; 
She was patient with crockery no art could mend, 
And chimneys that smoked every day the wrong end; 
She was patient with reapers who never would sow, 
And long-winded callers who never would go; 
She was patient with relations when uninvited 
They came and devoured, then complained they were 

slighted ; 
She was patient with crows that got into the com. 
And other dark deeds out of wantonness born ; 
She was patient with lightning that burned up the hay, 
She was patient with poultry unwilling to lay; 
She was patient with rogues who drank cider too strong. 
She was patient with sermons that lasted too long; 
She was patient with boots that tracked up the clean floors. 
She was patient with peddlers and other smooth bores; 
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She was patient with children who disobeyed rules, 
And to crown all the rest, she was patient with fools. 

The neighboring husbands all envied the lot 
Of Darius; and wickedly got up a plot 
To bring o'er his sunshine an unpleasant spot. 
** You think your wife's temper is proof against fate. 
But we know of something her smiles will abate. 
When she gets out of wood and for more is inclined 
Just send home the crookedest lot you can find ; 
Let 118 pick it out, let tts go and choose it, 
And we'll bet you a farm, when sh© comes for to use it. 
Her temper will crack like Nathan Dow's cornet, 
And she'll be as mad as an elderly hornet." 

Darius was piqued, and he said with a mim, 
" I'll pay for the wood if you*U send it hum; 
But depend on it, neighbors, no danger will come." 

Home came the gnarled roots, and a crookeder load 
Never entered the gate of a Christian abode. 
A ram's horn was straighter than any stick in it; 
It seemed to be wriggling about every minute; 
It would not stand up, it would not lie down ; 
It twisted the vision of one-half the town. 
To look at such fuel was really a sin, 
For the chance was strabismus would surely set in. 

Darius said nothing to Mercy about it; 
It was crooked wood — even s7ie could not doubt it; 
But never a harsh word escaped from her lips, 
Any more than if the old snags were smooth chips. 
She boiled with them, baked with them, washed with them 
through 

The long winter months, and none ever knew 
But the wood was as straight as Mehitable Drew, 
Who was as straight as a die, or a gun, or an arrow, 
And who made it her business all male hearts to harrow. 

When the pile was burned up and they needed more wood, 
** Sure, now," mused Darius, " I shall catch it good; 
She has kept her remarks all condensed for the spring, 
And my ears, for the trick, now deserve well to sing; 
She never did scold me, but now she will pout. 
And say with stLch wood she is nearly worn out." 

But Mercy, unruffled, was calm, like the stream. 
That reflects back at evening the sun's perfect beam ; 
And she looked at Darius, and lovingly smiled. 
As she made this request with a temper unriled: 
" We are wanting more fuel, I'm sorry to say, 
I burn a great deal too much every day, 
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And I mean to use less than I have in the past ; 
But get, if you can, dear, a load like the last; 
I never haa wood that I liked half so well — 
Do see who has nice crooked fuel to sell : 
There's nothing that's better than wood full of knots, 
It fays so complete round the kettles and pots, 
And washing and cooking are really like play 
When the sticks nestle close in so charming a way." 

jAidBS T. Fields. 



FROM EXILE. 

Pakis, September 3, 1879. 

a motheb bpeaks. 

Ah, dear God, when will it be day? 
I cannot sleep, I cannot pray. 
Tossing, I watch the silent stars 
Mount up from the horizon bars: 
Orion with his flaming sword, 
Proud chieftain of the glorious horde; 
Auriga up the lofty arch 
Pursuing still his stately march- 
So patient and so calm are they. 
Ah, dear Godl when will it be day? 

O Mary, Mother! Harkl I hear 

A cock crow thro* the silence clear ! 

The dawn's faint crimson streaks the east. 

And afar off I catch the least 

Low murmur of the city's stir 

As she shakes off the dreams of her! 

List ! there's a sound of hurrying feet 

Far down below me in the street. 

Thank God ! the weary night is past — 

The morning comes — 'tis day at last. 

Wake, Rosalie! Awake! arise! 

The sun is up, it gilds the skies. 

She does not stir, the young sleep souna 

As dead men in their graves i)rofound. 

Ho, Rosalie! At last? Now haste! 

To-day there is no time to waste. 

Bring me fresh water. Braid my hair. 

Hand me the glass. Once I was fair 

As thou art. I^ow I look so old 

It seems my death -knell should be tolled. 

111? No! (I want no wine) So pale? 
Like a white ghost, so wan and frail? 
Well, that's not strange. All night I lay 
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Waiting* and watching for the day. 
But— there I I'll drink it; it may make 
My cheeks burn brighter for his sake 
Who comes to-day. My boy! My boy 1 
How can I bear the unwonted joy? 
I who for eight long years have wept 
While happier mothers smiling slept; 

While others decked their son's first-bom 
For dance or f§te, or bridal morn, 
Or proudly smiled to see them stand 
The stateliest pillars of the land! 
For he, so gallant and so gay, 
As young and debonair as they, 
My beautiful, brave boy, my life 
Went down in the unequal strife ! 
The right or wrong? Oh, what care I! 
The good God judgeth up on high. 

And now He gives him back to me ! 
I— tremble so— I scarce can see, 
How full the streets are! I will wait 
His coming here beside the gate, 
From which I watched him as he went, 
Eight years ago to banishment. 
I will sit down. Speak, Rosalie, when 
You see a band of stalwart men, 
With one fair boy among them — one 
With bright hair shining in the sun ; 

Red, smiling lips, and eager eyes, 

Blue, as the blue of summer skies. 

My boy! my boy! Why come they not? 

O son of God! hast thou forgot 

Thy mother's agony? Yet she. 

Was not she stronger far than me. 

We common mothers? Could she know 

From her far heights such pain and woe?~ 

Run farther down the street and see 

If they're not coming, Rosalie? 

Mother of Christ! how lag the hours! 
What! just beyond the convent towers, 
And coming straight this way? O heart 
Be still and strong, and bear thy part. 
Thy new part bravely. Hiu k ! i hear 
Above the city's hum the near. 
Slow tread of marching feet; I see — 
Nay, I cannot see, Rosalie— 
Your eyes are younger. Is he there. 
My Antoine, with his sunny hair? 
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It is like gold; it shines in the sun: 

Surely you see it? What? Not one— 

Not one bright head? All old, old men, 

Gray-haired, gray-bearded, gaunt? Then— then 

He has not come— he is ill or dead! 

O God, that I were in thy stead. 

My sonl my sou! who touches me? 

—Your pardon, sir, I am not she 

For whom you look. Go farther on 

Ere yet the daylight shall be gone. 

'* Mother! " Who calls me ** mother?" You? 
You are not he, my Antoine. You 
Are a gray-bearded man and he 
Is a mere boy. You mistake me 
For some one else. I'm sony, sir, 
God bless you ! Soon you will And her 
For whom you seek. But I— ah! I— 
Still must 1 call and none reply? 
You— kiss me? Antoine? O my soul! 
Thou art mine own, my banished one! 

Julia C. R. Dorr. 



THE LITTLE HATCHET STORY: • 

WITH OCCASIONAL QUESTIONS BY A FIVE-YEAR OLD HEARER. 

And SO, smiling, we went on. 

'* Well, one day, George's father — " 

** George who?'* asked Clarence. 

** George Washington. He was a little boy, then, just like 
you. One day his father — " 

** Whose father?" demanded Clarence, with an encouraging 
expression of interest. 

** George Washington's; this great man we are telling you 
of. One day George Washington's father gave him a little 
hatchet for a—" 

*' Gave whoa little hatchet?" the dear child interrupted with 
a gleam of bewitching intelligence. Mcst men would have 
got mad, or betrayed signs of impatience, but we didn't. Wo 
know how to talk to children. So we went on: 

** George Washington. His — " 

** Who gave him the little hatchet?" 

** His father. And his father—" 

*♦ Whose father?" 

*' George Washington's." 
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** Yes, George Washington. And his father told him — " 

** Told who?" 

"Told George." 

** Oh, yes, George." 

And we went on, just as patient and as pleasant as you 
could imagine. We took up the stbry right where the boy in- 
terrupted, for we could see he was just crazy to hear the end 
of it. We said: 

" And he was told — " 

** George told him?" queried Clarence. 

*' No, his father told George-—" 

'*0h!" 

** Yes, told him he must be careful with the hatchet — " 

<* Who must be careful?" 

** George must." 

"Oh!" 

** Yes; must be careful with his hatchet — " 

" What hatchet?" 

"Why George's." 

"Oh!" 

" With the hatchet, and not cut himself with it, or drop it 
in the cistern, or leave it out in the grass all night. So George 
went around cutting everything he could reach with his hatchet, 
And at last he came to a splendid apple-tree, his father's fa< 
vorite, and cut it down and — " 

" Who cut it down?" 

" George did." 

"Oh!" 

"But his father came home and saw it the first thing, 
and-" 

" Saw the hatchet?" 

* * No, saw the apple-tree. And he said, ' Who has cut down 
my favorite apple-tree?' " 

" What apple-tree?" 

" George's father's. And everybody said they didn't know 
anything about, and—" 

" Anything about what?" 

"The apple-tree." 

"Ohl" 

" And George came up and heard them talking about it—" 

** Heard who talking about it?" 
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** Heard his father and the men." 

** What were they talking about?" 

•* About this apple-tree." 

** What apple-tree?" 

** The favorite tree that George cut down." 

"George who?" 

' * George Washington.*' 

'•Oh!" 

" So George came up and heard them talking about it, and 
he—" 

*' What did he cut it down for?' 

** Just to try his little hatchet. " 

** Whose little hatchet?" 

** Why, his own, the one his father gave him." 

** Gave who?'* 

** Why, George Washington." 

•'Oh!" 

** So George came up and he said, 'Father, I cannot tell a 
lie, I—" 

** Who couldn't tell a lie?" 

" Why, George Washington. He said, * Father, I cannot 
tell a lie. It was — " 

"His father couldn't?" 

** Why, no; George couldn't." 

"Oh! George? oh, yes!" 

"It was I cut down your apple-tree; I did—" 

"His father did?" 

" No, no; it was George said this." 

" Said he cut his father?" 

" No, no, no; said he cut down his apple-tree." 

*' George's apple-tree?" 

" No, no; his father's.". 

"Oh!" 

" He said—" 

"His father said?" 

"No, no, no; George said. * Father, I cannot tell a lie, I 
didit with my little hatchet.' And his father said: 'Noble 
boy, I would rather lose a thousand trees than have you tell a 
lie.'" 

"George did?" 

"No, his father said that." 
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" Said he'd rather have a thousand apple-trees?'* 
**No, no, no; said he*d rather lose a thousand apple-trees 
than—" 

'• Said he'd rather George would?" 
" No, said he'd rather he would than have him lie." 
" Oh! George would rather have his fatlier lie?" 
We are patient and we love children, but if Mrs. Caruthers 
hadn't come and got her prodigy at that critical juncture, we 
don't believe all Burlington could have pulled us out of the 
snarl. And as Clarence Alcncon de Marchemont Caruthers 
pattered down the stairs we heard him telling his ma about a 
boy who had a fath6r named George, and he told him to cut 
down an apple-tree, and he said he'd rather tell a thousand 
lies than cut down one ai>ple-tree. 

— Burlington Hawkeye. 



THE SIOUX CHIEFTAIN'S DAUGHTER. 

Two gray-hawks ride the rising blast; 
Dark cloven clouds drive to and fro 
By peaks pre-eminent in snow; 
A sounding river rushes past 
So wild, so vortex-like and vast. 

A lone lodge tops the windy hill; 
A tawny maiden, mute and still. 
Stands waiting at the river's brink, 
As weird and wild as you can tliink. 

A mighty chief is at her feet; 
She dots not heed him wooing so — 
She hears the dark, wild waters flow, 
She waits her lover tall and fleet, 
From far gold fields of Idaho, 
Beyond the beaming hills of snow. 

He comes! the grim chief springs in air — 
His brawny arm, his blade is bare — 
(She turns) she lifts her round, brown hand ; 
She looks him fairly in the face. 
She moves her foot a little pace 
And says with coldness and command, 
'* There's blood enough in this lorn land. 

'* But see! a test of strength and skill, 
Of courage and fierce fortitude; 
To breast and wrestle with rude 
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And storm-born waters, now I will 

Bestow you both. * * * Stand either side! 

Take you my left, tall Idaho; 

And you my burly chief, I know 

Would choose my right. Now peer you low 

Across the waters wild and wide. 

See! leaning so this morn I spied 

Red berries dip yon farther side. 

See, dipping in the stream. 

Trim boughs of autumn berries gleam. 

** Now this, brave men, shall be the test; 
r Pluuge in the stream, bear knife in teeth 

To cut }3n bough for bridal wreath, 
Plunge in ! and he who bears him best, 
And bi-ings yon ruddy fruit to land 
The first, shall have both heart and hand. " 

Two tawny men, tall, brown and thewed, 
Like antique bronzes rarely seen, 
Shot up like flame. She stood between 
Like fixed, impassive fortitude. 
Then one threw robes, with sullen air. 
And wound red fox-tails in his hair. 
But one with face of proud delight 
Entwined a crest of snowy white. 

She stood between; she sudden gave 
The sign, and each impatient brave 
Shot sudden in the sounding wave, 
The startled waters gurgled round; 
Their sudden strokes kept sullen sound. 

O then awoke the love that slept ! 

O then her heart beat loud and strong! 

then the proud love pent up long 
Broke forth in wail upon the air; 
And leaning there she sobbed and wept 
With dark face mantled in her hair. 

Now side by side the rivals plied 
Yet no man wasted word or breath : 
All was as still as stream of death. 

The race is won, the work is done! 
She sees the climbing crest of snow; 
She knows her tall brown Idaho. 

She cries aloud, she laughing cries. 
And tears are streaming from her eyes; 
** O splendid kingly Idaho, 

1 see him clutch the bended bough ! 
'Tis cleft — he turns! is coming now! 
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*' My tall and tawny king come back! 
Come swift, O sweet; why falter so? 
Come, come what thing has crossed your track? 
I kneel to all the gods I know, 
O come my manly Idaho ! 
Great Spirit, what is this I dread? 
Why there is blood! the wave is red! 
That wrinkled chief outstripped in race, 
Dives down and hiding from my face, 

Strikes underneath He rises now, 

Now plucks my hero's berry-bough. 
And lifts aloft his red-fox head, 
And signals he has won for me, 
Hist softly. Let him come and see. 

*' O come, my white-crowned hero, come! 
O come, and I will be your bride 
Despite yon chief taints craft and might; 
Come back to me, my lips are dumb, 
My hands are helpless with despair; 

** How slow he buffets back the wave! 
O God, he sinks! O heaven! save 
My brave boy. He rises! See! 
Hold fast my boy! strike! strike! for me. 
Strike straight this way ! ,strike firm and strong 
Hold fast your strength ; it is not long — 
O God, he sinks! he sinks' is gone! 
His face has perished from my sight. 

"** And did I dream and do I wake? 
Or did I wake and now but drfeam ? 
And what is this crawls from the stream? 
(O here is some mad, mad mistake!) 
What you! the red-fox at my feet? 
Yon first and failing from a race? 
What, you have brought me berries red ? 
What, you have brought your bride a wreath? 
You sly red-fox with wrinkled face- 
That blade has blood between your teeth. 

^' Lie still! lie still! till I lean o'er 

And clutch yon red blade to the shore 

Ha! ha! Take that! Ha! ha! take that! 
And that! So through your coward throat 

The full day shines! " Two fox-tails float 

And drift adown the stream. 

^' But what is this? What snowy crest 
Climbs out the willows of the west 
All weary, wounded, bent and slow 
And dripping from his streaming hair? 
It is ! it is my Idaho ! 
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His feet are on the land and far 

His face is lifting to my face, 

For who shall now dispute the race? 

'* The gray hawks pass. O love and doves 
O'er yonder lodge shall coo their loves, 
My love shall heal your wounded breast 
And in your tall lodge two shall rest. " 

Joaquin MDiiLER. 



THE YELLOW HAMMER'S NEST. 

BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 

A yellow hammer came to build his nest 

Hiffh on the elm tree's ever nodding crest; 

All the day long upon his tasks intent 

Backward and forward busily he went» 

Gathering from far and near the tiny shreds 

That birds weave for little birdies' beds; 

Now bits of grass, pow bits of vagrant string. 

And now some queerer, dearer sort of thing. 

For on the lawn where he was wont to come 

In search of stuff to build his pretty home; 

We dropped one day a lock of golden hair 

Which our wee darling easily could spare; 

And close beside it tenderly we placed 

A lock that had the stooping shoulders graced 

Of our old grandsire; it was as white as snow 

Or cherry trees when they are all ablow. 

Then throve the yellow hammer's work apace 

Hundreds of times he sought the lucky place 

Where were even he thought in his bird fashion dim 

Wondrous provision had been made for him. 

Both locks, the white and golden, disappeared; 

The nest was finished and the brood was reared ; 

And then there came a pleasant day 

When the last yellow hammer flew away. 

Ere long in triumph from its leafy height 

We bore the nest so wonderfully dight, 

And saw how prettily the white and gold 

Made warp and woof of many a gleaming fold. 

But when again the yellow hammer came, 

Cleaving the orchards with pallid flame 

Grandsire's white locks and baby's golden head 

Were lying low both in one grassy bed 

And so more dear than ever is the nest 

From the old elm tree's ever nodding crest 

Little the yellow hammer ever thought how rare 

A thing he wrought of white and yellow hair 
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THE TEACHER'S DREAM 

The weary teacher sat alone 

While twilight gathered on : 
And not a sound was heard around, — 

The boys and girls were gone. 

The weary teacher sat alone, 

Unnerved and pale was he ; 
Bowed 'neath a yoke of care, he spoke 

In sad soliloquy. 

** Another round, another round 
Of labor thrown away, 
Another chain of toil and pain 
Dragged through a tedious day. 

** Of no avail is constant zeal, 
Love's sacrifice is lost. 
The hopes of morn, so golden, turn, 
Each evening unto dross. 

** I squander on a barren field 
My strength, my life, my all; 
The seeds 1 sow will never grow, 
They perish where they fall." 

He sighed and low upon his hands 

His aching brow he pressed: 
And o'er his frame ere long there came 

A soothing sense of rest. 

And then he lifted up his face 

But started back aghast, — 
The room, by strange and sudden change, 

Assumed proportions vast. 

It seemed a senate-hall, and one 
Addressed a listening tlirong: 

Each burning word all bosoms stirred. 
Applause rose loud and long. 

The 'wildered teacher thought he knew 
The speaker's voice and look, 
*' And for his name," said he, " the same 
Is in my record book. " 

The stately senate-hall dissolved, 

A church rose in its place, 
Wherein there stood a man of God, 

Dispensing words of grace. 
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And though he spoke in solemn tone. 

And though his hair was gray, 
The teacher s thought was strangely wrought, 
** I whipped that boy to day." 

The church a phantasm, vanished soon : 

What saw the teacher then? 
In classic gloom of alcoved room 

An author plied his pen 

** My idlest lad," the teacher said 

Filled with a new surprise — 
*• Shall I behold his name enrolled 

Among the great and wise?" 

The vision of a cottage home 

The teacher now descried; 
A mother's face illumed the place 

Her influence sanctified. 

A miracle! a miracle! 

This matron well I know, 
Wa^ut a wild and careless child, 

Not half an hour ago. 

And when she to her children speaks 

Of duty's golden rule. 
Her lips repeat in accents sweet, 

My woros to her at school. 

The scene was changed again, and lo, 
The school-house rude and old ; 

Upon the wall did darkness fall, 
The evening air was cold. 

** A dream! " the sleeper waking, said, 
Then paced along the floor, 
And, whistling slow and soft and low, 
He locked the school-house door. 

And walking home, his heart was full 
Of peace and trust and praise; 

And smiling slow and soft and low. 
Said, *' After many days." 



GENEVIEVE. 

A LEGEND OF THE MORVAN. 

Oenevidve, the Nivernaise, fell upon her evil days: 
Seven children to be fed, only two to find them bread. 
Sometimes in her heart she said, ' * Would that I had never wed ; 
Would that some of these were dead ! " 

Genevieve! oh, Genevieve! 
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Wearily the days went by. -Drooping head and languid eye, 
Crying babes and hungry sire, meagre food and scanty fire, 
Life was torment drear and dire ; riches were her heart's desire. 
Genevieve! oh, Genevieve! 

P^te-J)ien dawned serene and still. Forth she wandered to 

the hill,— 
Wandered up the Fairy Way, carrying baby Desir^e. 
In the village church to day all the rest have gone to pray; 
Blessed words she could not say. 

Genevieve I oh, Genevieve ! 

Pink and sweet the roses wave, wreathed above the Fairy Cave. 
Tis to-day, the fated hour, fairy fetters lose their power, 
Open door and haunted bower tempt her into seek their dower. 
Genevieve! oh, Genevieve! 

From her arm the child she set on a table carved of jet, 
With an apple in her hold — for.the floor was strewed with gold — 
Gold and gems with price untold, gems and jewels manifold. 
At her feet like pebbles rolled. 

Genevieve! oh, Genevieve! 

Suddenly she heard a knell. Could it be the compline bell? 
Ah! if once those rites were o'er, fairy spells would close the 

door; 
She should never find it more. Out she rushed with all her 

store. 

Genevieve! oh, Genevieve! 

Loud the bells for complines rung; loud the doors together 

swung. 
* * Ah, my baby ! left behind ! " Nothing answered but the wind. 
Key nor hatchet could she find : then what anguish tore her 

mind, 
Loud she raved at fate unkind. 

Genevieve! oh, Genevieve! 

From her garments weighted fold, down she scattered gems of 

*' Oh, the little baby face! Oh, the tender baby grace! 
Evil soul, distract and base: worthless jewels in her place! ' 
Genevieve! oh, Genevieve! 

Sore she wept and loud did pray, till the priest came up that 

way. 
** Father! father! pray for me; bid the saints look down to see 
All my dreadful misery; curst my wish comes back to me, 
Cty for help if help there be." 

Genevieve! oh, Genevieve! 

Said the priest: ** When thou findest waif and stray. 

In the cave thy burden lay; so thy curse shall pass away." 
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Moonlight, midnight, noon and morn, saw her at her search 

forlorn : 
On her knees in patient pain, through the forest, brake and 

plain. 
Now in snow and now in rain — never did she seek in vain ; 
All at length she found again. * 

Genevieve! oh, Genevieve! 

Now the Fdte Dien comes once more, and beside the cavern 

door, 
With the treasure doth she wait, as a soul at heaven's dear 

gate. 
Meek, repentant, desolate ; but one gift she asks of fate. 
Genevieve! oh, Genevieve! 

Suddenly the doors unclose. Blooming like a tiny rose. 
As the year were but a day, on the table Desir^e, 
With her apple sits at play. Ah! who tears the child away I 
Plings the treasure where it lay, with but one wild word to 

say, 
Desiree, myDesiree!" Genevieve! oh, Genevieve! 

Rose Terry Cooke. 



VASHTI. 

ADAPTED PROM JULIA C. R. DORR, BY SARA 8. RICE. 

Ahasuerus reigned. Kinglier king 
Never did poet praise or minstrel sing! 
He had no peers. Crowned queen, 
Clasping the sceptre, my small hands between, 
I might have reigned, yet kept a heart as free 
As this light breeze that sweeps the Persian sea ! 
But, ah! I loved my king— O, woeful day of day- ! 
Whose hours I number now in sad amaze, 
That day Ahasuerus smiled and said, 
* Since first I wore this crown upon my head, 
Thrice have the emerald clusters of the vine 
Changed to translucent globes of ruby wine: 
And thrice the peaches on the loaded walls 
Have rounded into gold and crimson balls. 
The riches of my kingdom shall be shown, 
And all my glorious majesty made known I " 
Then came from far and near a hurrying throng 
Of skilled and cunning workmen. All day long 
And far into the silent night, they wrought; 
Giving form to their great master's thought — 
Till Shushan grew a marvel ! Never yet 
Yon rolling sun on fairer scene has set: 
The palace windows were ablaze with li.2:ht; 
And Persia's lords were there, most richly (light 



^^ 
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In broidered silks or costliest cloth of gold, 

That kept the sunshine in each lustrous fold: 

Up from the gardens floated the perfume 

Of rose and myrtle, pomegranate and orange bloom ; 

* * * * Softest music swept 

Through the vast arches, till men smiled and wept 

For very joy. Then slowly keeping time 

To the gay cymbal's clearly ringing chime, 

Stole down the long arcades the dancing girls; 

Some with dark braided tresses, some with sunny curls. 

Wild waxed the revel. On an ivory throne 

Inlaid with ebony and gems that shone 

With a surpassing lustre, sat my lord, 

The king Ahasuerus. His great sword 

Blazing with diamonds on hilt and blade — 

The mighty sword that made his foes afraid,— 

And the heavy crown his head refused to wear, 

More fitly crowned by its own clustering hair, 

Lay on a pearl wrought cushion by his side, 

Mute symbol of great Persia's power and pride. 

Louder and louder grew the sounds of mirth ; 
Faster and faster flowed the red wine forth; 
Till flushed with pride and song and wine, 
The king rose up and said, '* O nobles mine! 
Princes of Persia, Media's hope and pride, 
Stars of my kingdom, will ye aught beside? 
Speak! and I swear your sovereign's will shall be, 
On this fair night to please and honor ye! " 
Then rose a shout from out the glittering throng, 
Drowning the voice of merriment and song. 
Out spoke at last a tongue that should have been 
Palsied in foul dishonor there and then. 

** O great Ahasuerus! ne'er before 
Reigned such a king so blest a people o'er! 
What shall we ask? What great and wondrous boon 
To crown the houra that fly away too soon? 
There is but one. 'Tis said that mortal eyes 
Never yet gazed in strange yet sweet surprise. 
Upon a face like that of her who wears 
Thy signet-ring, and all thy glory shares, — 
Our fair Queen Vashti. Naught beside 
Can fill our cup of happiness and piide." 
A murmur ran throughout the startled crowed, 
Swelling at last to plaudits long and loud. 
Maddened with wine they knew not what they said: 
Ahasuerus bent his haughty head. 
And for an instant o'er his face there swept 
A look his courtiers in their memory kept 
For many a day — a look of doubt and pain, 
They scarcely caught ere it had passed again. 

*• My kingly word is pledged." Then to the J^evcn 
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Lord chamberlains to whom the keys were given : 
" Haste ye, and to this noble presence bring 
Vashti, the queen, with royal crown and ring." 
They did their errand, those old graj-haiiied men. 
Who sliould have biuved the H^dia m his den, 
Or ere they bore iHteh message to their queen. 
Or took such words their aged lips between. 
What! I, the daughter of a kingly race, 
Step down, unblushing, from my lofty place. 
And stand unveiled before the curious eyes 
Of the mad rabble that with drunken erica 
Were shouting * * Vashti ! Vusliti ! " In wonder and affright. 
At the fearful omens of that wild, mad night, 
My maidens hung around me as I told 
Those seven lord chamberlains, so gray and old, 
To bear this answer back: ** It may not be. 
My lord, my king, I cannot come to thee. 
It is not meet that Persia's queen, like one 
Who treads the market place from sun to sun, 
Should bare her beauty to the hungry crowd 
Who name her name in accents hoarse and loud." 
With stem, cold looks they left me. Ah ! I knew 
If my dear lord to his best self were true. 
That he would hold me guiltless, and would say, 
** I thank thee, Vashti, that thou didst not obey!^' 
But the red wine was ruling o*er his brain; 
The cruel wine that recked not of my pain. 
Up from the angry throng a clamor rose; 
The flattering sycophants were now mjr foes; 
With slow, wise words, and many a virtuous frown, 
One said: " Be the queen from her estate cast down! 
Let her not see the king's fac^ evermore. 
Nor come within his presence as of yore ; 
So disobedient wives through all the land 
Shall read the lesson, heed and understand." 
Up spoke another, eager to be heard. 
In royal councils fain to have a word, 
"** Let this commandment of the kin^ be writ 
In the land of the Medes and Persians, as is fit, — 
The perfect law that man may alter not, 
Nor of its bitter end abate one jot." 
Alas ! the king was wroth. Before his face 
I could not go to plead my piteous case; 
And ere the rising of the morrow's sun, 
My bitter doom was sealed, the deed was done. 

Scarce had two moons passed, when one dreary night 

I sat within my bower in woeful plight. 

When suddenly upon my presence stole 

A muffled form, whose shadow stirred my soul, 

I knew not wherefore. Ere my tongue could speak, 

Or with a cry the brooding silence break. 
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A low voice murmured, ** VasUti! " with a bound 

Of half delirious joy upon the ground 

At the king^s feet I fell. Pale and still, 

Hushing my heart's cry with an iron will, 
** What will the king?" I Halted. No answer came, 

But to his sad eyes leaped a sudden fiasie; 

And when I saw the anguish in his eyes, 

My tortured love burst forth in tears and cries. 

Then were his lips unsealed. I cannot tell 

All the wild words that I remember well. 

Oh ! was it joy or was it pain to know 

That not alone I wept my weary woe? 

Alasl I know not. But I know to day— 

If this be sin, forgive me, heaven, I pray! — 

That though his eyes have never looked on mine, 

Since that sad night in bower of eglantine, 

And fair Queen Esther sits a beauteous bride, 

In stately Shushan at the monarch's side, 

The king remembers Vashti, even yet, 
' Breathing her name sometimes with vain regret, 

Or murmuring haply, in a whisper low, 
*' Woe for the heart that loved me long ago 1" 



O'CONNOR'S CHILD ; 

OR, 

"The Flower of Love Lies Bleeding." 

WRITTEN BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

This sketch was suggested by the author seeing a flower in his own 
garden at Suydenham, called " Love Lies Bleeding ;" to this circum- 
stance we owe the touching narrative of O'Connor's Child, composed 
in December, 1809, and published in the spring of the following year. 
It has been considered by many good judges as the most highly fin- 
ished of all Campbell's minor poems. 

" A hero's bride ! This desert bower, 

It ill befits thy gentle breeding; 

And wherefore dost thou love this flower 

To call — *thy love lies bleeding'?" 
** This purple flower my tears have nursed, 

A hero's blood supplied its bloom; 

I love it, for it was the first 

That grew on Connocht Moran's tomb. 

O'Connor's child, I was the bud 

Of Erin's royal tree of glory; 

But woe to them that wrapped in blood 

The tissue of my story! 

Still as 1 clasp my burning brain, 

A death scene rushes on my sight; 
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It rises o'er and o'er again, 
The bloody fend — the fatal night, 
When chafing Connocht Moran's scorn, 
They called iny hero basely born ; 
And bade him seek a meaner bride 
Than from O'Connor's house of pride. 
Ah, brothers! "what did it avail, 
That fiercely and triumphantly 
Ye fought the English of the Falo, 
And stemmed De Bourgo's chivalr} ! 
What though the lords of tower and dome 
• From Shammon to the north-sea foam, 
. Thought ye your iron hands of pride 
Could break the knot that love had tied ? 
J^o; let the eagle change his plume, 
The leaf its hue, the fiower its bloom ; 
But ties around this heart were spun. 
That could not, would not be undone ! 

** At bleating of the wild watch-fold, 
Thus sang my love — ' O, come with me; 
Our bark is on the lake ! Behold ! 
Our steeds are fastened to the tree, 
Come^ar from castle — Connor's clans; 
Come with thy belted forestere, 
And I, beside the lake of swans. 
Will hunt for thee the fallow deer; 
And build thy hut, and bring thee home 
The wild fowl and the honey comb; 
And berries from the wood provide. 
And play thy clarshech by thy side. 
Then come my love!'— How could I stay? 
Our nimble stag hounds tracked the way. 
And I pursued, by moonless ekics. 
The light of Connocht Moran's eyes. 
But oh, that midnight of despair! 
When I was doomed to rend my hair: 
The night to me of shrieking sorrow ! 
The night to him that had no morrow I 
When all was hushed at eventide, 
I heard the baying of their beagle; 
*Be hushed!' my Connocht Moran cried, 
' Tis but the screaming of the eagle. 
Alas ! ' T was not the eyrie's sound ; 
Their bloody bands had tracked us out; 
Up listening starts our couchant hound. 
And, hark! again that nearer shout 
Brings faster on the murderers. 
Spare — spare him — Bazil! Desmond, fierce! 
In vain, no voice the adder charms; 
Their weapons crossed my sheltermg arms. 
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Another's sword has laid him low 
Anotlier's and another's; 
And every liand that dealt the blow 
Ah me! it was a brother's! 

*' Warm in his death wounds sepulchred, 
Alas! my warrior's spirit brave 
Nor mass nor ulla-lulla heard, 
Lameuiing, soothe his grave. 
Dragged to their hated mansion back. 
How long in thraldrom's grasp I lay 
I know not, for my soul was black, 
And knew no change of night or day. 

** But Heaven at last my soul's eclipse 
Did with a vision bright inspire; 
I woke and felt upon my lips 
A prophetess's fire. 
Thrice in the east a war drum beat, 
I heard the Saxton's trumpet sound, 
And ranged, as to the judgment seat. 
My guilty trem])llng brothers round. 
And " go (I cried) the combat seek, 
Ye hearts that unap palled bore 
The anguish of a sister's shriek. 
Go! — and return no morel " 
They would have crossed themselves, all mute, 
They would have prayed to burst the spell; 
But at the stamping of my foot 
Eacli hand down powerless fell ! 
And go to Athunree ! I cried, 
High lift the banner of your pride! 
But know that where its sheet unrolls. 
The weight of blood is ou your souls ! 

" A bolt that overhung our dome 
Suspended till my curse was given 
Soon as it passed these lips of foam. 
Pealed in the blood red heaven. 
Dire was tlie look that o'er their backs 
The angry parting brotliers threw. 
But now, beiiold! like cataracts, 
Came down the hills in view 
O'Connor's plumed partisans; 
Thrice ten Kilnargovian clans 
Were marching to their doom, 
A sudden storm their plumage tossed, 
A flash of lightning o'er them crossed. 
And all again was gloom! 

' ' Stranger ! I fled the home of grief. 
At Connocht Moran s tomb to fall; 
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I found the helmet of my chief, 
His bow still hanging on our wall, 
And took it down, and vowed to rove 
This desert place a huntress bold ; 
Nor would I change my buried love 
For any heart of living mould. 
No! for I am a hero's child; 
I'll hunt my quarry in the wild; 
And still my home this mansion make, 
Of all unheeded and unheeding, 
And cherish, for my warrior's sake, 
' The flower of love lies bleeding. ' " 



SPINNING-WHEEL SONG. 

JOHN FRANCIS WALLER. 

Mellow the moonlight to shine is beginning; 

Close by the window young Eileen is spinning*, 

Bent o'er the five, her blind grandmother, sitting, 
** Eileen, ochora, I hear some one tapping." 
'* 'Tis the ivy, dear mother, against the glass flapping." 
** Eileen, I surely hear somebody sighing." 
** 'Tis the sound, mother dear, of the summer wind dying," 

Merrily, cheerily, noisily whirring, 

Swings the wheel, spins the reel, while the foot's stirring; 

Sprightly and lightly, and airily ringing, 

Thrills the sweet voice of the young maiden singing. 

** What's that noise that I hear at the window, I wonder ? 
'* 'Tis the little birds chirping the holly -bush under." 
** What makes you be shoving and moving your stool on. 
And singing all wrong that old song of the Coolon ?" 
There's a form at the casement — the form of her true love — 
And he whispers with face bent, "I'm waiting for you, love; 
Get up on the stool, through the lattice step lightly, 
We'll rove in the grove while the moon's shinmg brightly." 
Merrily, cheerily, noisily whirring, 

Swings the wheel, spins the reel, while the foot's stirring; 
Sprightly and lightly and airily ringing, 
Thrills the sweet voice of the young maiden singing. 

The maid shakes her head, on her lip lays her fingers. 
Steals up from her seat — longs to go, and yet lingers; 
A frightened glance turns to her drowsy grandmother, 
Puts one foot on the stool, spins the wheel with the other. 
Lazily, easily, swings now the wheel round; 
Slowly and lowly is heard now the reel's sound; 
Noiseless and light to the lattice above her 
The maid steps, — then leaps to the arms of her lover. 
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Slower, and slower, and slower the wheel swings; 
Lower, and lower, and lower the reel rings. 
Ere the reel and the-wheel stopped their ringing and rubbing. 
Thro' the grove the young lovers by moonlight are roving. 



RENA. 



A LEGEND OP BRUSSELS. 



St. Gudula's bells were chiming for the midnight sad and 

slow. 
In the ancient town of Brussels many and many a year ago; 
And St. Michael, poised so grandly on his lofty, airy height. 
Seemed transfigured in the glory of the full moon's tender 

light. 
When a fair and stately maiden, crowned with locks of palest 

gold, 
Rena stood beside her lover, son of Hildebrand, the bold. 
She with grief and tears was pallid, but his face was sad and 

stern; 
All the passion of his being in his dark eyes seemed to burn. 
" Never dream that I will give thee back thy plighted faith,'* 

he cried; 
" By St. IVlichael's sword I swear it — thou, my love, shalt be 

*" my bride ! " 
'* Nay, but hear me," she responded, ** hear the words that I 

must speak; 
I must speak, and thou must hearken, though my heart is like 

to break: 
Yestermorn, as I sat blithely spinning at my cottage door, 
Straightway fell a stately shadow in the sunshine on the 

floor; 
And a figure stood before me, so majestic and so grand. 
That I knew it in a moment for the mighty Hildebrand; 
Stood and gazed on me, till downward at m}' feet the distaff 

dropped, 
And in all my veins the pulsing of the swift life-current 

stopped. 
• * Thou art Rena,' then he uttered, and he swore a dreadful 

oath. 
And the tempest of his anger beat on me and on us both. 
' She who thinks to wed with Vol mar must have lands and 

gold,' said he, 
' Or must come of noble lineage, fit to mate with mine and 

me! 
Thou art but a peasant maiden, empty-handed, lowly born; 
All the ladies of my castle would look down on thee with 

scorn. 
Even he will weary of thee when his passion once is spent. 
Vainly cursing her who doomed him to an endless discon- 
tent.' 
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^Then I, trembling, rose up slowly, and looked him in the 

face, 
Though the dreadful frown it wore seemed to darken all the 

place, 
* Sir, I thank you for this warning,' said I, speaking low and 

clear, 
' But the laughter of the ladies I must teach my heart to bear ; 
For tlie rest, your son is noble, and my simple womanhood 
He will hold m loving honor, as a saint the holy rood.' 
Oh ! then his stern face whitened and a bitter laugh laughed he ; 
' Truly this, my son is noble and he shall not wed with tbee. 
Hear my words now and remember! for by this good sword I 

swear. 
And by Michael standing yonder, watching us from upper 

air. 
If he dares to place a wedding-ring upon your dowerless hand, 
On his head shall fall a father's curse— ^The curse of Hilde- 

braud ! * 
Oh ! my Volmar ! Then the earth rocked, and I fell down in a 

swoon ; 
When 1 woke the room was silent; it was past the hour of 

noon; 
And I waited for thy coming, as the captive waits for death. 
With a mingled dread and loneing and a half abated breath. " 
Straight the young man bowed before her as before a holy 

shrine ; 
"Never hand of high-born lady was more richly dowered 

than thine! 
What care I for gold or honors, or my father's curse," he said; 
But the words died out in shudders and his face grew like the 

dead. 
Then she twined her white arms round him, and she murmur- 
sweet and low, 
As the night wind breathing softly over banks where violets 

blow; 
" * He who is accursed of father, he shall be accursed of God/ 
Long ago said one who followed where the holy prophets 

trod ; 
Kiss me once then, oh, my Volmar' just once more my Vol- 
mar, dear. 
Even as you would kiss my white lips if I lay upon my bier! 
For a gulf as dark as death was opened wide 'twixt thee and 

me; 
Neither I nor thou can cross it, and thy wife I may not be! " 
Once again the bells of midnight chimed from St. Gudula's 

towers. 
While St. Michael watched the city slumbering through the 

ghostly hours. 
But no slumber came to Rena where she moaned in bitter 

pain, 
For the anguish of that parting wrought its work on heart 

and brain. 
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Suddenly the air grew heavy as with magical perfume 

And a weird and wondrous splendor filled the dim and silent 

room. 
In the middle of the chamber stood a lady fair and sweet, 
With bright tresses falling softly to the small and sandaled 

feet. 
Flushed her cheek was as a wild rose, and the glory of her 

eyes 
Was the laughing light and glory of the kindling morning 

skies. 
Airy robes of lightest tissue from her white arms floated free; 
They seemed woven of the mist that curls above the azure 

sea; 
Wrought in curious devices, star and wheel, and leaf, and 

flower 
That like frost upon a window-pane, might vanish in an 

hour. 
In her hands she bore a cushion, quaintly fashioned, strangely 

set 
With small silver pins that spanned it like a branching 

coronet. 
And from tlireads of flnest texture swung like bobbins to and 

fro. 
As the lady stood illumined in the weird and wond'rous glow. 
Not a single word she uttered; but as silent as a shade, 
Down the room she swiftly glided and beside the startled 

maid 
Knelt a radiant vision smiling into Rena's wondering eyes. 
Giving arch yet gracious answer to her tremulous surprise. 
Then she laid the satin cushion on the wondering maiden's 

knee, 
And to all her mute bewilderment, no syllable spake she. 
But, as in and out and round about, the silver ]3ins among, 
Flashed the white hands of the lady, and the shining bobbins 

swung, 
Lo! a web of fairy lightness, like the misty robe she wore. 
Swiftly grew beneath her fingers, drifting downward to the 

floor, 
And as Rena looked and wondered, inch by inch the marvel 

grew. 
Till the eastern windows brightened as the gray dawn strug- 
gled through. 
Then the lady's hand touched Rena's and she pointed far 

away 
Where the palace towers were gleaming in the first red light 

of day. 
But when once again the maiden turned her glance within 

the room. 
With the lady fair had vanished all the splendor and per- 
fume. 
Still the satin cushion lay there, quaintly fashioned, strangely 

set» 
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With the silver pins that spanned it like a branching coronet; 
Still the light webs she had woven lay in drifts upon the floor. 
Like the mist- wreaths resting softly on some lone enchanted 

shore. 
Slowly Rena raised the cushion, with her sweet eyes shining 

clear, 
Lightly tossed the fairy bobbins half in gladness half in fear. 
Ah! not vain had been her watching as the lovely lady 

wrought; 
All the magic of her fingers her own cunning hand had 

caught! 
Many a day above the cushion Hena's peerless head was bent. 
And through many a solemn night she labored on with sweet 

intent; 
For mayhap the mystic marvels that she wove might bring her 

gold— 
A fair dowry fit to match the pride of Hildebrand the bold! 



THE WIDOW'S LIGHT. 

A BALLAD OF THE SANDS. 

Over the ribs of the salt sea sand, 
Far, far out from the sheltered land, 
Feet uncovered and free of limb, 
Danced she into the sea-mist dim; 
Angela Rainor, the widow's light. 
The lone, bright star in a heavy night. 

Over the sands, with a wild, sweet song, 
Light as a beach-bird, she skimmed along, 
Seeking ^or shells that wet*e left behind 
When the tide went out; and in hope to find 
Scallops and crabs, and some razor-fish. 
To make for her mother a savory dish. 

" I'm a lonff way out," said the little maid; 
•'But then I'm never the least afraid; 

At any time I can hurry back, 

I can find the shore by my own plain track. 

Oh ! but 'tis nice to be out by the sea! 

A mermaid how I would love to be; 

To dart, with the fishes, up and down. 

To frolic and caper, but never drown." 

** Hillo! small messmate," called Uncle Jim, 
The whaler, just from a glorious swim 
Out by the breakers not far away, 
** What luck, Sand Piper, in fishing to-day?" 
" Basket brimful, sir, and there it stands, 
Slie pointed back o'er the misty sands; 
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Dimly he saw it, safe and high, 

On a lofty rock that was always dry. 

" Good! little messmate. But don't stay long, 
The tide will be turning and setting in st^'ong. 
I heard the sea- witches out there in the spray 
Tell how they were brewing a tough storm to-day." 

" I'm going soon, sir." Her brown hand she kissed 
With the grace of princess, and vanished in mist. 
He heard in the waters the splash of her feet. 
And as he went shoreward her voice, faintly swfeet, 
Came back on the wind that blew inland the foam, 

** Yes, yes, I am going, I'm soon going home. 
But not just this minute,'* thus low to herself. 
Playing "catch " with the waves, sang the beautiful elf. 

** Go home, Captain Jim. but be sure you don't tell 
That you found me so near where the loud breakers swell. " 

The tiny waves rolled as in play o*er her feet. 

And upward they leaped as if trying to meet 

The touch of her hand.. Then they broke on the strand, 

Each one just a little way nearer the land. 

How happy the child! how intent on her play! 

Till a sudden rough wave dashed her over with spray. 

Then startled, she listened. None reared on the shore 

That knows not too well what is meant by that roar. 
*' I must run for my basket and hurry to land." 

Oh! where was the rock? where the tracks in the sand? 

Fast over her gathered the mists more and more, 

And louder and nearer that terrible roar; 

The breakers were booming and bellowing near, 

And blinded by spray, she was fainting with fear. 
'* Oh, mother!" she cried in her anguish and pain, 
" My mother! I never shall see you again. 

My basket, all filled for your sake, will be found; 

But, O my dear mother, your child will be drowned." 

Wide on the waves spread her long locks of gold, — 
To sad widow Rainor a treasure untold, — 
And the hungry salt billows that swayed her hair. 
Dashed foam on the lovely face lifted in prayer, 
As Angela, standing breast-high in the flood, 
Stretching out her small arms raised her cry unto God: 
•* Mother says that you love me, Lord Jesus, O come! 
And over the stormy waves carry me home." 

Now brave Captain Jim, when he heard the waves roar. 

Crowded all sail, so he said, for the shore. 

To see if the moorings of gay ** Susan Jane " 

Were able to stand the unusual strain. 

The gay Susan Jane was his joy and his pride, 

A beautiful yacht, and the captain's sole bride. 
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•' I think I will wait for Sand Piper,'* said he; 

'* A woman worth having I reckon she'll be. 
My eyes!" he said earnestly, *'how she can sing! 
I'm glad she's safe under lier good mother's wing- 
God a' mercy!" he shouted in sudden affright, 
While chattered his teeth, and his brown face grew white^ 
As something was flung by the waves at his feet, 
With seaweed and grass for its wet winding-sheet: 
With seaweed and gi-ass in its lon^, clinging hair. 
It was cast at his feet as if left in his care. 
Great sobs from his breast told how grievous kis pain, 
And tears down his sun-burned cheeks rushed like the rain 
The sea-grass he brushed from the still form away. 
And lenderly wiped from the fair face the spray. 

'* My poor little messmate," he chokingly said, 

" I thought you with mother, and here you lie dead." 

As Angela bearing, he turned from the shore. 
How clearly his heart heard her sweet voice once more,. 
From far o er the sea the glad strain seemed to come — 
" Yes, yes, I am going, I'm soon going home!" 

Augusta Moore. 



ARCHIE DEAN. 

GAIL HAMILTON. 

Would you laugh, or would you cry? 
Would you break your heart and die, 
If you had a dashing lover 
Like my handsome Arcnie Dean, 
And he should forget his wooing 
By the moon, the stars, the sun. 
To love me evermore, 
And should go to Kittie Carrol, 
Who has money, so they say— 
And with eyes love-filled as ever, 
Win her heart, that's like a feather. 
Vowing all he had before? 
Prithee, tell me, would you cry, 
And grow very sad and die? 

Always, in the old romances 
That dear Archie read to me, 
Those that pleased my girlish fancy. 
There was always sure to be 
One sweet maiden with a lover 
Who was never, never true ; 
And when they were widely parted. 
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Then she died poor broken-hearted, 
And did break with grief at last, 
Like a lilv in the blast- 
Say, would you, if you were me? 

Trae, I do love Archie Dean, 
Love him, love him, oh! how true; 
But see, my eyes are bright, 
And my lips and cheeks are red, 
{Archie Dean put that in my head!) 
And I don't know what to do, 
Whether to lie down and weep 
Till the red is faded out, 
And my eyes are dull and dim, 
Maybe blind, and all for him; 
(I could do it, I've no doubt.) 
Or loop up my pretty hair 
With the brightest knots of ribbon, 
And the very sweetest roses, 
And go to the village fair, 
Where he'll be with Kittie Carrol, 
And will see me dance the wildest 
With some bonny lad that's there, 
Just to show how much I care. 

Archie Dean ! Archie Dean ! 

*Tis the sweetest name I know. 

It is writ on my heart, but o'er it now 

Is drifting the cold snow. 

Archie Dean! Archie Dean! 

There's a pain in my heart while I speak; 

I wonder if always the thought of your name 

Will make me so saddened and weak. 

Archie Dean! Archie Dean! 

I remember that you said 

Your name should be mine and I should be 

The happiest bride e'er wed. 

I little thought of a day like this 

When I could wish I were dead. 

But there goes the clock, the hour is near 

When I must be off to the fair; 

I'll go and dance and dance and dance 

With the bonny lads who are there, 

In my dress of blue with crimson sash 

Which he always liked to see. 

I'll whirl before him as fast as I can, 

I'll laugh and chatter, yes, that is my plan. 

And I know that before the morn 

He'll wish that Kittie Carrol had never been born, 

And that he could be sitting again 

Close by my side in the green meadow lane, 

Yowing his love in a tender strain. 
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But when I see bim coming, 

I'll turn my eyes with softest glance 

On somebody else — then off in the dance— 

And if be should happen to get the chance, 

For saying how heartily sorry he is 

For having been false to me he loves true, 

I won't hear a word that he says, would you? 

What you'd better do, Jennie Marsh. 
Break your heart for Archie Dean? 
Jennie Marsh! Jennie Marsh! 

Not a bit. 
Tis the very thing he's after. 
He would say to Kittie Carrol, 
With careless mocking laughter. 
Here's a pretty little chick, 
Who has died for love of me, 

Tis a pity. 
But what is a man to do 
When the girls beset him so? 
If he gives a nosegay here, 
If he calls another dear, 
If he warbles to a third 

A love ditty. 
Why, the darling little innocents 
Take it all to heart. 

Alack-a-day! 
Ah ! she was a pretty maiden, 
A little too fond-hearted, 
Eyes a little too love-laden, 
But really when we parted — 
Well, she died for love of me, 
Kittie Carrol. Don't you see 
You are giving him to Kittie 

Just as sure as sure can be. 

'Tis the way he takes to woo her, 

By slyly showing to her, 

What a dashing, slashing beau is at her feet. 

And of all the pretty pratings 

About a woman's deathless loving 

And her ever faithful proving, 

And her womanly devotion, 

I've a very wicked notion 

That to carry off the one 

That Mary here is sighing for, 

And Fanny there is dying for, 

Is more than half the happiness. 

And nearly all the fun. 

Now if I were a man, 

Jennie Marsh! Jennie Marsh! 

If I only were a man 
For a day — 
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I'm a maiden, so I can't 

Always do just what I want. 

But if I were a man, I'd say, 

Archie Dean, Go to Thunder/ 

What's the use of sighs, I wonder, 

Your oaths and vows and mutterings 

Are awfully profane. 

Hie away to Kittie Carrol, 

Your loss is but a gain. 

Aren't there fishes still a-swimming. 

Just as luscious every way 
As those that hissed and sputtered 

In the sauce-pan yesterday? 
But Jennie, charming Jennie, 

You're a tender little woman. 
And I expect you'll say that is 

So shockingly inhuman; 
And beside you'll never dare. 
You little witch, to swear! 
But, when you're at the fair, 
Don't flirt too far with bonny lads. 

Because, perhaps you'll rue it; 
And do not dance too merrily, 

Because he may see through it; 
And don't put on an air as if 

You're mortally offended; 
You'll be a feather in his cap. 

And then your game is ended. 
And if, with Kittie on his arm. 

You meet him on the green; 
Don't agonize your pretty mouth 

With Mr. Arthur Dean; 
But every throb of pride or love 

Be sure to stifle. 
As if your intercourse with him 

Were but the merest trifle; 
And make believe, with all your might. 

You'd not care a feather 
For all the Carrols in the world. 

And Archie Dean together. 
Take this advice, and get him back. 

My darling, if you can ; 
But If you can't, why, right about, 

And take another mau. 

What I did. 
I went to the fair with Charlie— 

With handsome Charlie Green, 
Who has loved me many a year, 
And vowed his loving with a tear — 

A tear of his heart, I mean. 
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But 1 never gave a smile to him 

Until to-night, 

When full in sieht 
Of Kittie Carrol and Archie Dean. 
Novr, Archie knows that Charlie has 
A deal of mone^r, and has lands, 
And his wealth is little to him 
Without my heart and hand, 
80 I smiled on Charlie, 
And I danced with Charlie, 
When I knew that Archie's eyes 
Were fixed on me as in a trance. 
I once caught them in the dance, 
And I could have fallen at his feet, 

Dear Archie Dean! 
But there were Kittie Carrol and Charlie Green, 
And when Archie came to me. 
As I was sure he would, — 
And with softest tone and glance, — 
Do you think I dropped my eyes. 
With a glad surprise? 

Ko, no, indeed! 

That would not do. 
Straight I looked into his face, 
With no broken-hearted grace, 
Oh ! he could not see my pain— 
And I told him he must wait 

A little while. 
Till I had danced with Charlie Green; 

Then I cast a smile 
On Hariy Hill and Walter Brown. 
Oh, the look he cast on me 
As his eyes fell sadly down ! 
He said he something had to say, 
But I laughed and turned away. 

For my sight was growing dim, 
Saying, I would not lorget 

That I was to dance with him. 
He did not go to Kittie CarroJ, 
Who was sitting all alone, 
Watching us with flashing eyes, 
But he slowly turned away 
To a corner in the dark. 
There he waited patiently. 
And, he said, most wearily. 
For the dancing to be done; 
And although my heart was aching, 
And very nigh to breaking. 
It was quite a bit of fun 
Just to see him standing there 
Watching me. Oh, Archie Dean, 
What a picture of de-pnir; 
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Why not hie to Kittie Carrol? 

She has money, so they say, 
And has held it out for lovers 

Many and many a weary day. 
She is rather plain, I know— 
€rooked nose and reddish hair, 
And her years ai-e more than yours. 
Archie Dean! Archie Dean! 
■(He's not rich, like Charlie Green.) 
What does love for beauty care? 
Hie away to Kittie Carrol; 
Ask her out to dance with you, 
Or she'll think that you are fickle 
And your vows of love untrue, 
And maybe you'll get the mitten, 
Then, ah then, what will you do? 

Well, he sighed at me and I laughed at him 
As we danced away together. 
He pressed my hand but I heeded not, 
Ana whirled off like a feather. 
He whispered something about the past. 
But I did not heed at all, 
For my heart was throbbing loud and f a^, 
And the tears began to fall. 
He led me out beneath the stars, 
I told him it was vain 
For him to vow. I had no faith 
To pledge with him again. 
His voice was sad and thrilling and deep, 
And my pride flew away. 
And left me to weep. 
And when he said he loved me most true, 
And ever should love me, 
'** Yes, love only you,'* he said, 
I could not help trusting Archie, — 
Say, could you? 



// THE STATION AGENT'S STORY. 

EOSE HARTWICK THOEPE. 

Take a seat in the shade here, lady, 

It's tiresome, I know, to wait, 
But when the train reaches Verona 

It's always sure to be late ; 
'Specially when any one's waitin'. 

Been ffatherin' flowers, I see? 
Ah, well! they're better company 

Than a rough old fellow, like me. 
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You noticed the graves 'neath the willows, 

Down there wl^re the blossoms grew? 
Well, yes, there's a story about them, 

Almost too strange to be true; 
Tis a stranger, sweeter story, 

Than was ever written in books ; 
And God made the ending so perfect — 

There, now I see by your looks 

I will have to tell the story; 

Let me see: 'twas eight years ago, 
One blusterin* night in winter 

When the air was just thick with snow, 
As the freight came round the curve there, 

They beheld a man on the track, 
Bravin' the storm before him, but 

Not heedin' the foe at his back ; 

And ere a hand could grasp the bell-rope, 

Or a finger reach the rod. 
One sweep from the cruel snow-plow 

Had sent the man's soul to its God! 
They laid him out here in the freight-house. 

And I staid with him that nignt, — 
He'd one of the pleasantest faces, 

So hopeful and young and bright. 

There was only a worn-out letter; 

I know it by heart — it said : 
*' Dear John: baby Mav grows finely, 

I send you this curl from her head. 
We will meet at Brackenboro'; 

The grandfather's sad and lone, 
But I read him your kind words, saying. 

When we've a home of our own. 

He shall sing the songs of old England 

Beneath our own willow-tree," 
That was all there was of it lady. 

And 'twas signed just *' Alice Leigh.'' 
So we made a grave in the morning 

And buried the man out there 
Alone, unmourned, in a stranger's land, 

With only a stranger's prayer. 

But when he'd slept in his lonely grave 

Out there, nigh on to a year, 
Ray's freight run into a washout 

By the culvert, away down here; 
There were only two passengers that nigljt,-- 

Dead when we found them there — 
A sweet little English woman. 

And a baby with golden hair. 
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On her breast lay the laughing baby, 

With its rosy finger-tips 
Btill warm, and the fair, young mother 

With a frozen smile on her lips. 
We laid them out here in the freight-house, 

I staid that night with the dead ; 
I shall never forget the letter 

We found in her purse; it said: 

* Dear Alice; praise God I!ve got here! 

I'll soon have a home for you now ; 
But you must come with the baby. 

As soon as yoU can anyhow. 
Comfort the grandfather, and tell him 

That by and by he shall come, 
And sing the songs of old England, 

'Neath the willows beside our home; 
For close by the door of our cottage 

I'll set out a willow-tree, 
For his sake and the sake of old England. 

Lovingly yours. John Leigh." 

The tears filled my eyes as I read it ; 

But I whispered — " God is just! " 
For I knew the true heart yonder — 

Then only a handful of dust — 
Had drawn* this sweet little woman 

Right here, and God's merciful love 
Had taken her from the sorrow. 

To the glad reunion above! 

So, close by the grave of the other, 

We laid her away to rest; 
The golden-haired English mother, 

With the baby upon her breast. 
I planted those trees above them, 

For I knew their story, you see ; 
And I thought their rest would be sweeter 

'Neath their own loved willow tree. 

Five years rolled along, and lady. 

My story may now seem to you 
Like a wonderful piece of fiction; 

But I tell you it is true. 
As true as — that God is above us! 

One summer day, hot and clear, 
As the train rolled into the station 

And stopped to change engines here. 

Among a company of Mormons 

Came a tremblin', white-haired man. 
He asked me, with voice very eager, 
■•* Will you tell me, sir, if you can. 
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Of a place called Brackenboro*? 
And how far have I got to go?" 
** It*s the next station north," I answered, 
** Only thirteen miles below." 

His old face lit up for a moment. 
With a look of joy complete; 

Then he threw up his aims toward heaven 
And dropped down dead at my feet! 
** Old Hugh Leigh is dead," said a Mormon, 

** And sights o* trouble he's be'n. 

Nothin' would do when we started, 
But that he must come with us then 

" To find Alice, John, and the baby; 
And his heart was well nigh broke, 

With waitin* and watchin' in England, 
For letters they never wrote.'* • 

So we buried him there with the others. 
Beneath the willow-tree. 

'Twas God*s way of ending the story- 
More perfect than man's could be. 



SENT TO HEAVEN. 

ADELAIDE PKOCTOR. 

I had a message to send her, 
To her whom my soul loved best ; 

But I had my task to finish. 
And she was gone home to rest 

To rest in the far bright heaven : 
O so far away from here, 

It was vain to speak to my darling 
For I knew she could not hear! 

I had a message to send her. 
So tender, and true, and sweet, 

I longed for an angel to bear it, 
And lay it down at her feet. 

I placed it one summer's evening, 
On a cloudlet's fleecy breast ; 

But it faded in golden splendor, 
And died in the crimson west. 

I gave it the lark next morning, 
And I watched it soar and soar; 

But its pinions grew faint and weary, 
And it fluttered to earth once more. 
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To the heart of a rose I told it ; 

And the perfume sweet and rare, 
Growing faint on the blue bright ether, 

Was lost in the balmy air. 

I laid it upon a censer, 

A.nd I saw the incense rise ; 
But its clouds of rolling silver 

Could not reach the far blue skies. 

I cried in my passionate longing; — 
*' Has the earth no angel-friend 
Who will carry my love the message 
That my heart desires to send?" 

Then I heard a strain of music, 

So mighty, so pure, so clear, 
That my veiy sorrow was silent 

And my heart stood still to hear 

And I felt in my soul's deep yearning. 
At last the sure message stir; — 
** The music will go up to heaven 
And carry my thought to her. 

It rose in harmonious rushing 

Of mingled voices and strings, 
And I tenderly laid my message 

On the music's outspread wmgs. 

I heard it float farther and farther 
In sound more perfect than speech : 

Farther than sight can follow, 
Farther than soul can reach. 

And I know at last my message 
Has passed through the gol({en gates; 

So my heart is no longer ies:)ess, 
And I am content to watt. 



THE LOVE KNOT. 

BY NOKAH PERRY. 

Tjing her bonnet under her chin, 
She tied her raven ringlets in: 
But not alone in the silken snare, 
Did she catch her lovely floating hair; 
But tying her bonnet under her chin, 
She tied a young man's heart within. 
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They were strolling together up the hill, 
Where the wind comes blowing merry and chill, 
And it blew the curls, a frolicsome race, 
All over the happy peach-colored face; 
Till scolding and laughing, she tied them in, 
Under her beautiful, dimpled chin. 

And it blew a color as bright as the bloom, 
Of the pinkest fuchsia's tossing plume. 
All over the cheeks of the prettiest girl 
That ever imprisoned a romping curl, 
Or, in tying her bonnet under her chin. 
Tied a young man's heart within, 

Steeper and steeper ^rew the hill; 
Madder, merrier, chillier still, 
The western wind blew down and played 
The wildest tricks with the little maid. 
As, tying her bonnet under her chin, 
Tied a young man's heart within. 

O western wind! do you think it was fair 

To play such tricks with her floating hair? 

To gladly, gleefully do your best. 

To blow her against the young man's breast, 

Where he as gladly folded her in, 

And kissed her mouth arid dimpled chin. 



HOW "RUBY" PLAYED. 

Jud Brownln, when visiting" New York, goes to hear Rubenstein, 
and gives the following description of his playing : 

Well, sir, he had the blamedest, biggest, catty- cornedest 
planner you ever laid eyes on; somethin' like a distracted 
billiard table on three legs. The lid was hoisted, and mighty 
well it was. If it hadn't been he'd a tore the entire inside 
clean out, and scattered 'em to the four winds of heaven. 

Played well? You bet he did ; but don't interrupt me. 
When he first sit down, he 'peared to keer mighty little 'bout 
playin', and wisht he hadn't come. He tweedle-leede'd a 
little on the treble, and twoodle-oodled some on the base- 
just foolin' and boxin' the thing's jaws for bein' in his way. 
And I says to a man settin' next to me, says I: *' What sort of 
fool playin* is that?" And he says, '* Heish!" But presently 
his hands commenced chasin' one another up and down the 
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keys, like a passel of rats scamperin' through a garret very 
swift. Parts of it was sweet, though, and reminded me of a 
sugar squirrel tumin* the wheel of a candy cage. 

"Now," I says to my neighbor, **he's showin' off. He 
thinks he's a-doin' of it, but he ain't got no idee, no plan of 
nothin\ If he'd play me a tune of some kind or other I'd — " 

But my neighbor says *' Heish!" very impatient. 

I was just about to git up and go home, bein' tired of that 
foolishness, when I heard a little bird waking up away off in 
the woods, and call sleepy -like to his mate, and I looked up 
and see that Rubin was beginning to take some interest in 
his business and, I sit down again. It was the peep of day. 
The light came faint from the east, the breezes blowed gentle 
and fresh, some more birds waked up in the orchard, then 
some more in the trees near the house, and all begun singin' 
together. People began to stir, and the gal opened the shut- 
ters. Just then the first beam of the sun fell upon the blos- 
soms a leetle more, and it techt the roses on the bushes, and 
the next thing it was broad day; the sun fairly blazed, the 
birds sung like they'd split their little throats; all the leaves 
was movin', and flashin' diamonds of dew, and the whole 
wide world was bright and happy as a king. Seemed to me 
like there was a good breakfast in every house in the land, 
and not a sick child or woman anywhere. It was a fine 
momin'. 

And I says to my neighbor: ** That's music, that is." 

But he glared at me like he'd like to cut my throat. 

Presently the wind turned ; it begun to thicken up, and a 
kind of gray mist came over things ; I got low spirited 
directly. Then a silver rain begun to fall. I could see the 
drops touch the ground; some flashed up like long pearl 
ear-rings, and the rest rolled away like round rubies. It 
was pretty but melancholy. Then the pearls gathered them- 
selves into long strands and necklaces, and then they melted 
into thin silver streams, running between golden gravels, 
and then the streams joined each other at the bottom of the 
hill, and made a brook that flowed silent, except that you 
could kinder see the music, specially when the bushes on the 
banks moved as the music went along down the valley. 1 
could smell the flowers in the meadow. But the sun didn't 
shine, nor the birds sing; it was a foggy day, but not cold. 
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The most curious thing was the little white angel-boy, 
like you see in pictures, that run ahead of the music brook, 
and led it on, and on, away out of the world, where no man 
«yer was, certain. I could see that boy just as plain as I see 
you. Then the moonlight came, without any sunset, and 
shone on the graveyards, where some few ghosts lifted their 
bands and went over the wall, and between the black, 
sharp-top trees splendid marble houses rose up, with fine 
ladies in the lit-up windows, and men that loved 'em, but 
could never get a-nigh *em, who played on guitars under the 
trees, and made me that miserable I could have cried, be- 
-cause I wanted to love somebody, I don't know who, better 
than the men with the guitars did. 

Then the sun went down, it got dark, the wind moaned 
and wept like a lost child for its dead mother, and I could 
a got up then and there and preached a better sermon than 
any I ever listened to. There wasn't a thing in the world 
left to live for, not a blame thing, and yet I didn't want the 
music to stop one bit. It was happier to be miserable than 
to be happy without being miserable. I couldn't under- 
stand it. I hung my head and pulled out my handkerchief, 
and blowed my nose loud to keep me from cryin\ My eyes 
is weak anyway; I didn't want anybody to be a-gazin' at me 
a-snivlin', and it's nobody's business what I do with my 
nose. It's mine. But some several glared at me mad as 
blazes. Then, all of a sudden, old Rubin changed his tune 
He ripped out and he rared, he tipped and he tared, he pranced 
and he charged like the grand entry at a circus. 'Peared to 
me that all the gas in the house was turned on at once, things 
got so bright, and I hilt up my head, ready to look any 
man in the face, and not afraid of nothin. It was a circus, 
and a brass band, and a big ball, all goin' on at the same 
time. He lit into them keys like a thousand of brick; he 
give 'em no rest day or night; he set every livin' joint in me 
a-goin', and not bein' able to stand it no longer, I jumped 
spang onto my seat, and jest hollered : 

''Oo it, my Ruber 

Every blamed man, woman, and child in the house riz on 
me, and shouted, "Put him out! put him out!" 

**Put your great grandmother's grizzly gray greenish cat 
into the middle of next month!" I says. **Tech me if you 
dare? I paid my money and you jest come a nigh me!" 
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With that some several policemen run up, and 1 had to 
simmer down. But I would a fit any fool that laid hands on 
me, for I was bound to hear Ruby out or die. 

He had changed his tune again. He hop-light ladies and 
tip-toed fine from end to end of the key-board. He played 
soft and low and solemn. I heard the church bells over the 
hills. The candles of heaven was lit, one by one; I saw the 
stars rise. The great organ of eternity began to play from 
the world's end to the world's end and all the angels went to 
prayers. « * * « Then the music changed to 
water, full of feeling that couldn't be thought, and began to 
drop— drip, drop— drip, drop, clear and sweet, like tears of 
joy falMng into a lake of glory. It was sweeter than that. 
It was as sweet as a sweet-heart sweetened with white sugar 
mixt with powdered silver and seed diamonds. It was too 
sweet. I tell you the audience cheered. Rubin he kinder 
bowed, like he wanted to say, "Much obleeged, but I'd rather 
you wouldn't interrup' me." 

He stopt a moment or two to ketch breath. Then lie 
got mad. He run his fingers through his hair, he shoved 
up his sleeve, he opened his coat tails a leetle further, he 
drug up his stool, he leaned over, and sir, he just went for 
that old pianner. He slapt her face, he boxed her jaws, he 
pulled her nose, he pinched her ears, and he scratched her 
cheeks until she fairly yelled. He knockt her down and 
he stampt on her shameful. She bellowed like a bull, she 
bleated like a calf, she howled like a hound, she squealed 
like a pig, she shrieked like a rat, and then he wouldn't let 
her up. He run a quarter stretch down the low grounds of 
the base, till he got clean in the bowels of the earth, and 
you heard thunder galloping after thunder, through the 
hollows and caves of perdition; and then he fox-chased his 
right hand with his left till he got way out of the treble 
into the clouds, where the notes was finer than the pints of 
cambric needles, and you couldn't hear nothin' but the 
shadders of 'em. And then he wouldn't let the old pianner 
go. He far'ard two'd, he crost over first gentleman, he 
chassade right and left, back to your places, he all hands'd 
aroun', ladies to the right, promenade all, in and out, here 
and there, back and forth, up and down, perpetual motion, 
double twisted and turned and tacked and tangled into 
forty -eleven thousand double bow knots. 
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By jinks! it was a mixtery. And then he wouldn't let 
the old planner go. He fecht up his right wing, he fecht 
up his left wing, he fecht up his center, he fetched up his 
reserves. He fired by file, he fired by platoons, by company, 
by regiments, and by brigades. He opened his cannon — 
siege guns down thar. Napoleons here, twelve-pounders 
yonder— big guns, little guns, middle-sized guns, rovmd shot, 
shells, shrapnels, grape, canister, mortar, mines and maga- 
zines, every livin' battery and bomb a-goin' at the same 
time. The house trembled, the lights danced, the walls 
shuk, the floor come up, the ceilin* come down, the sky 
split, the ground rokt — heavens and earth, creation, sweet 
potatoes, Moses, ninepences, glory, ten-penny naite, Sam- 
son in a ^sinmion' tree, Tump, Tompson in a tumbler-cart, 
roodle-oodle-oodle-oodle — mddle-uddle-uddle-uddle — raddle- 
addle-addle-addle — riddle-iddle-iddleiddlc— reedle-eedle-eedle- 
€edle — p-r-r-r-rlank! Bang! ! ! lang! perlang! p-r-r-r-r-r! ! 
Bang! ! ! 

With that bang! he lifted himself bodily into the a'r 
and he come down with his knees, his ten fingers, his ten 
toes, his elbows, and his nose, striking every single solitary 
key on the planner at the same time. The thing busted and 
went off into seventeen hundred and fifty-seven thousand 
five hundred and forty-two heme-demi semi-quivers, and I 
know'd no mo*. 

When I come to, I were under ground about twenty 
foot, in a place they call Oyster Bay, treatin' a Yankee that 
I never laid eyes on before, and never expect to agin. Day 
was breakin' by the time I got to the St. Nicholas Hotel, and 
I pledge you my word I did not know my name. The man 
asked me the number of my room, and I told him, "Hot 
music on the half -shell for two!" 



FLYING JIM'S LAST LEAP. 

EMMA DUNNING BANKS. 

Cheeriest room that mom, the kitchen. Helped by Bridget's 

willing hand^, 
Bustled Hannah, deftly mixing pies, for ready waiting pans. 
Little Flossie flitted round them, and her curling, floating hair, 
Olinted, gold-like, gleamed and glistened, in the sparkling, 

sun-lit air; 
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Slouched a figure o'er the lawn, so wretched and forlore; 

Tattered, grim, so like a beggar, ne'er had trod that path be- 
fore. 

His shirt was torn, his hat was gone, bare and begrimed his 
knees, 

Pace with blood and dirt disfigured, elbows peeped from out 
his sleeves. 

Rat-tat-tat, upon the entrance, brought Aunt Hannah to the 

door; 
Parched lips humbly plead for water, as she scanned his 

misery o'er. 
Wrathful came the dame's quick answer; made him cower, 

shame and start, 
Out of sight, despairing, saddened, hurt and angry to the 

heart, 
*' Drink! you've had enough, you rascal. Faugh! The smell 

now makes me sick. 
Move, you thief! Leave now these grounds, sir, or our dogs 

will help you quick." 
Then the man with dragging footsteps, hopeless, wishing 

himself dead, 
• Crept away from sight of plenty, starved in place of being fed. 

Wandered farther from the mansion, till he reached a purl- 
ing brook. 

Babbling, trilling broken music by a green and shady nook. 

Here sweet Flossie found him fainting; in her hands with 
food and drink. 

Pale like death lay he before her, yet the child-heart did not 
shrink; 

Then the rags from off his forehead, she with dainty hands off 
stripped. 

In the brooklet's rippling waters, her own lace-trimmed ker- 
chief dipped; 

Then with sweet and holy pity, which, within her, did not 
daunt. 

Bathed the blood and grime-stained visage of that sin-soiled 
son of want. 

Wrung she then the linen cleanly, bandaged up the wound 

again. 
Ere the still eyes opened slowly; white lips murm'ring ** Am I 

sane?" 
**Look, poor man, here's food and drink. Now thank our 

God before you take. " . 
Paused she mute and undecided, while deep sobs his form did 

shake 
With an avalanche of feeling, and great tears came rolling 

down 
O'er a face unused to showing aught except a sullen frown ; 
That "Our God" unsealed a fountain, his whole life had 

never known, 
When that human angel near him spoke of her God as his own. 
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^* Is it cause my Auntie grieved you?" Quickly did tlie wee 
one ask. 

I'll tell you my little verse then, 'tis a holy bible task, 

It may nelp you to forgive her: * Love your enemies and those 

Who despitefully may use you ; Love them whether friends 
or foes.'" 

Then she glided from his vision, left him prostrate on the 
ground 

€onning o'er and o'er that lesson with a grace to him new 
found, 

Sunlight filt'ring thro' green branches as they wind, wave, 
dance ana dip, 

Finds a prayer his mother taught him, trembling on his crime- 
stained lip. 

Hist! a step, an angry mutter, and the owner of the place, 
Oenlle Flossie's haughty father and the tramp stood face to 

face! 
^' Thieving rascal! you've my daughter's kerchief bound upon 

your brow; 
Off with it and cast it down here; come, be quick about it 

now ! " 
As the man did not obey him, Flossie's father lashed his 

cheek 
With a riding whip he carried ; struck him hard and cut him 

deep, 
ijuick the tramp bore down upon«him, felled him, o'er him 

where he lay 
Baised a knife to seek his heart's blood, then there came a 

thought to stay 

All his angry, murd'rous impulse, caused the knife to shud- 

d'ring fall : 
^'-Se'« her jathtr; love your en'mies; 'tis our God reigns over 

all." 
At midnight, lambent lurid flames, light up the sky with 

fiercest beams.^ 
Wild cries, **Fire! *Fire!" ring thro' the air and red like 

blood each flame now seems. 
They faster grow, they higher throw weird direful arms which 

ever lean 
About the gray stone mansion old. Now roars the wind to 

aid the scene; 
The flames yet higher, wilder play. A shudder runs thro' 

all around— 
Distinctly as in light of day; at topmost window from the 

ground 

Sweet Flossie stands — her golden hair enhaloed by firelit 

air. 
Loud rang the father's cry; *' Oh, God! my child! my child! 

Will no one dare 
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For her sweet sake the flaming stair?" Look! one steps forth 

with muffled face, 
Leaps thro* the flames with fleetest feet, on trembling ladder 

runs a race 
With life and death. The window gains; deep silence falls 

on all around. 
Till bursts aloud a sobbing wail. The ladder falls with. 

crashing sound, 
A flaming treacherous mass. Oh ! God ! she was so young and 

he so brave. 
Look once again, see! see! on highest roof he stands— the fieYy 

wave 

Fierce rolling round. His arms enclasp the child. God help 

him yet to save. 
*' For life or for eternal sleep" he cries, then makes a vaulting 

leap, 
A tree branch catches, with sure aim, and by the act pro- 
claims his name; 
The air was rent, the cheers rang loud, a rough voice cried 

from out tlie crowd, 
** Huzza, my boys, well we know him, none dares that leap 

but Flying Jim." 
A jail-bird, outlaw, thief, indeed, yet o'er them all takes 

kingly lead : 
" Do now your worst I " his gasping cry, '* do all your worsts 

I'm doomed to die ; 
I've breathed the flames, 'twill not be long," then hushed all 

murmurs through the throng. 

With rev'rent hands they bore him where the summer 

evening's cooling air, 
Came softly sighing through the trees; the child's proud father 

on his knees, 
Forgiveness sought of God and Jim, which dying lips, accord- 
ed him. 
A mark of whip on white face stirred, to gleaming scarlet at 

his words, 
*' Forgive them all who use you ill, she taught me that and I 

fulfill; 
I would her hand might touch my face, the' she's so pure and 

I so base." 
Low Flossie bent and kissed the brow, with smile of bliss 

transfigured now. 
Death the angel sealed it there, 'twas sent to God with mother's 

prayer. 

THE ENGINEER'S STORY. 

No, children, my trips are over. 

The engineer needs rest ; 
My hand is shaky; I'm feeling 

A tugging pain i' my breast ; 
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But here, as the twilight gathers, 
I'll tell you a tale oi the road, 

That'll ring in my head forever, 
Till it rests beneath the sod. 

We were lumbering along in the twilight, 

The night was dropping her shade, 
And the ** Gladiator" labored — 

Climbing the top of tlie grade; 
The train was heavily laden, 

So I let my engine rest, 
Climbing the gr^iing slowly. 

Till we reached the upland's crest. 

I held my watch to the lamplight — 

Ten minutes behind the time! 
Lest in the slackened motion 

Of the up-grade's heavy climb ; 
But I knew Qie miles of the prairie 

That stretched a level track, 
So I touched the gauge of the boiler, 

And pulled tHe lever back. 

Over the rails a-gleaming. 

Thirty an hour or so. 
The engine leaped like a demon, 

Breathing a fiery glow ; 
But to me — ahold of the lever — 

It seemed a child alway, 
Trustful and always ready 

My lightest touch to obey. 

I was proud, you know, of my engine, 

Holding it steady that night. 
And njy eye on the track before us, 

Ablaze with the Drummond light. 
We neared a well known cabin, 

Where a child of three or four. 
As (lie up-train passed, oft called me, 

A- playing around the door. 

My hand was firm on the throttle 

As we swept around the curve, 
Wlien something afar in the shadow, 

Struck fire through every nerve. 
I sounded the brakes, and crashing 

The reverse lever down in dismay, 
Groaning to heaven — eighty paces 

Ahead was the child at its play! 

One instant — one, awful and only. 
The world flew round in my brain, 

And I smote my hand hard on my forehead, 
To keep back the terrible pain ; 
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The train I thought flying forever, 

With mad, irresistible roll, 
While the cries of the dying, the night wind 

Swept into my shuddering soul. 

Then I stood on the front of the engine- 
How I got there I never could tell — 

My feet planted down on the cross-bar, 
Where the cow-catcher slopes to the rail — 

One hand firmly locked on the coupler, 
And one held out in the night, 

While my eye gauged the distance and measured 
The speed of our slackening flight. 

My mind, thank the Lord! it was steady; 

I saw the curls of her hair, 
And the face that, turning in wonder. 

Was lit by the deadly glare. 
I knew little more, but I heard it — 

The groan of the anguished wheel*— 
And remember thinking the engine 

In agony trembles and reels. 

One rod ! To the day of my dying 

I shall think the old engine reared back, 
And as it recoiled with a shudder, 

I swept my hand over the track; 
Then darkness fell over my eyelids, 

But I heard the surge of the train. 
And the poor old engine creaking. 

As racked by a deadly pain. 

They found us, they said on the ground 

My fingers emeshed in her hair, 
And she on my bosom a climbing 

To nestle securely there. 
We are not much given to crying — 

We men that run on the road — 
But that night they said, there were faces, 

With tears on them lifted to God. 

For years in the eve and the morning, 

As I neared the cabin again, 
My hand on the lever pressed downward 

And slackened the speed of the train. 
When my engine had blown her a greeting. 

She always would come to the door; 
And her look with a fullness of heaven 

Blesses me evermore. 
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THE PEARL OF THE PHILIPPINES. 

" I hear, Helempago, that you 

Were once a famous fisherman 

Who at Negros or Palawan, 

Or maybe it was at Zebou, 

Found something precious in the sand, 

A nugget washed there by the rain, 

That Slipped from your too eager hand, 

And soon as found was lost again. 

If it had been a pearl instead, 

(Wiiy does your good wife shake her head?) 

I could the story understand; 

For I have known so many lost, 
' And once too often to my cost. 

I trade in pearls; I buy and sell; 

They say I know their value well. 

I've seen some large ones in my day ; 

I've heard of larger — who shall say 

How large these unseen pearls have been? 

I don't believe in things unseen. 

I hear there's one now at Zebou 

That dwarfs a bird's egg and outshines 

The full moon in its purity. 

What say vou — is the story true? 

And what s the pearl called ? Let me see — 

The Pearl of all the Philippines." 

Twas at Manilla, and the three 
Sat in a shaded gallery 
That looked upon the river where 
All sorts of sailing boats all day 
Went skimming Vound, like gulls at play, 
And made a busy picture there. 
The speaker was — what no one knew, 
Except a merchant: Jew with Jew, 
A Turk with Turks, Parsee, Hindoo: 
But still to our religion true. 
And that was Trade: a pleasant guest. 
Who, knowing many things, knew best 
What governs men, for he was one 
Whom many trusted, trusting none. 
His host, Relempago, who heard 
His questions with an inward shock. 
Looked up but answered not a word. 
He was a native Tagaloc; 
A man that was not past his prime, 
And yet was old before his time. 
His face was sad, his hair was gray, 
His eyes on something far away. 
His wife was younger and less sad; 
A Spanish woman, she was clad 
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As are the Zagal women; fair; 

With all her dark abundant hair 

That was a wonder to behold, 

Drawn from her face with pins of gold. 
" You have not seen it, I perceive," 

Said the pearl merchant; ** nor have I. 

I'd have to see it to believe, 

And then would rather have you by. 

There's no such pearl. " ' ' You spoke of me, " 

After a pause his host began : 
'' Yes, I was once a fisherman, 

And loved, though now I hate, the sea. 

'Twas twenty — thirty years ago. 

And this good lady by my side 

Had not been many moons the bride 

Of poor but proud Relempago. 

That I was poor she did not care; 

She let me love her — loved again. 

She comes of the best blood of Spain ; 

There is no better anywhere. 

You see what I am. As I said, 

I cast my bread upon the sea. 

Or from the sea I drew my bread — 

What matter, so it came to me? 

We loved, were young, our wants were few •• 

The happiest pair in all Zebou! 

At last a child, and what before 

Seemed happiness was more and more 

The thing it seemed, the dream come true. 

You smile: I see you never knew 

A father's pleasure in a child. " 
"Pardon, my friend, I never smiled: 

I am a father, I have three 

Sweet troubles that are dear to me." 
*' But ours was not a trouble — no," 

Said simple, good Relempago; 
*' It was the sweetest, dearest child; 

So beautiful, so gay, so wild, 

And yet so sensitive and shy 

And given to sudden strange alarms: 

I've seen it in its mother's arms, 

Bubbling with laughter, stop and sigh. 

It was liKe neither in the face, 

For we are dark, and that was fair; 

An infant of another race. 

That, born not in their dwelling-place 

Left some poor woman childless there! 

A bird that to our nest had flown, 

A pearl that in our shell had grown, 

We cherished it with double care. 

It came to us, as legend says 

(I know not if the tale be true) 
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Another child in other days 
Came thither to depart no more, 
Found one bright morning on the shore— 
The infant Jesus of Zebou! " 

" So you, too, had," the merchant said. 
With just a touch of quiet scorn, 

** What shall I say — a Krishna bom? 
But with no halo round its head. 
What did you name the boy? " **A girl. 
Not boy, and therefore dearer, sweeter — 
We called the infant Margarita. 
For was she not our precious Pearl? 
You who have children, as you say, 
Can guess how much we loved the child. 
Watching her growth from day to day. 
Grave if she wept, but if she smiled 
Delighted with her. We were told 
That we grew young as she grew old! 
I used to make long voyages. 
Before she came, in distant seas. 
But now I never left Zebou, 
For there the great pearl-oysters grew 
(And still may grow, for aught I know — 
I speak of twenty years ago). 
Though waves were rough and winds were higL» 
And fathoms down the sea was dark. 
And there was dan^r from the shark, 
I shrank from nothing then, for I 
Was young and bold and full of life, 
And had at home a loving wife, 
A darling child, who ran to me. 
Stretching her hands out when I came, 
And kissed my cheek and lisped my name, 
And sat for hours upon my knee! 
What happier sight was there to see? 
What happier life was there to be? 
I lived, my little Pearl, in thee! 
Oh, mother! why did I begin?" 
He stopped and dosed his eyes with pain^ 
Either to keep his tears therein 
Or bring that vision back again. 

"You tell him." 

"Sir," the lady said, 
" My husband bids me tell the tale. — 
One day the child began to ail; 
It's little cheek was first too red, 
And then it was too deathly pale. 
It burned with fever: inward flame 
Consumed it, which no wind could cool. 
We bathed it in a mountain pool 
And it was burning all the same. 
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The next day it was cold— so cold 

No fire could warm it. So it lay, 

Not crying much, too weak to play, 

And looking all the while so old! 

So fond, too, of its father; he, 

Good man, was more to it than I: 

The moment his light step grew nigh 

It would no longer stay with me. 

I said to him, * The child will die; ' 

But he declared it should not be." 
• ' 'Tis true," Relempago replied : 
' * I felt if Margarita died 

My heart was broken. And I said, 
• She shall not die till I have tried 

Once more to save her.' What to do? 

Then something put into my head 

The Infant Jesus of Z§bou ! 
' I'll go to him: the Child Divine 

Will save this only child of mine. 

I will present him with a pearl 

And he will spare my little girl — 

The largest pearl that I can find, 

The one that shall delight his mind. 

The purest, best, I give to you, 

infant Jesus of Zebou ! " 

'Twas morning when I made the vow, 
And well do I remember now 
How light my heart was as I ran 
Down to the sea a happy man ! 
All that I passed along the way— 
The woods around me and above, 
The plaintive cooing of the dove. 
The rustling of the hidden snake. 
The wild ducks swimming in the lake, 
The hideous lizards, large as men- 
Nothing, I think, escaped me then, 
And nothing will escape to-day. 

1 reached the shore, untied my boat, 
Sprang in, and was again afloat 
Upon the wild and angry sea, 

That must give up its pearls to me — 

Its pearl of pearls. But where to go? 

West of the island of Bojo, 

Some six miles off there was a view 

Of the Cathedral of Zebou, 

Beneath whose dome the Child Divine 

Was waiting for that pearl of mine ! 

Thither I went and anchored ; there 

Dived fathoms down — found rocks and sands. 

But no pearl oysters anywhere, 

And so came up with empty hands, 

Twice, thrice, and — nothing! cruel sea! 
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Where hast thou hid thy pearls from me? 

But I will have them, nor depart 

Until I have them, for my heart 

Would break, and my dear child would die. 

* She shall not die ! * What was that cry? 
Only the eagle's scream on high. 

* Fear not, Relempago I ' Once more, 
Down, down, along the rocks and sands 
I groped in darkness, tore my hands. 
And rose with nothing as before. 

' O, infant Jesus of Z6bou, 
I promised a great pearl to you : 
Help me to find it I ' Down again, 
It seemed forever, whirled and whirled; 
The deep foundations of the world 
Engulfed me and my mortal pain; 
But not forever, for the sea 
That swallowed, would not harbor me. 
I rose again — I saw the sun— 
I felt my dreadful task was done. 
My desperate hands had wrenched away 
A great pearl oyster from its bed, 
And brought it to the light of day; 
Its ragged shell was dripping red. 
They bled so then ! But all was well ; 
For in the hollow of that shell 
The pearl, pear-shaped and perfect lay. 
My child was saved ! No need to tell 
How I rejoiced, and how I flew 
To the Cathedral of Z^bou ; 
For there the infant Jesus stands. 
And holds my pearl up in his hands! " 
He ended. The pearl merchant said, 

* ' You found vour daughter better ? * ' No, " 
The wife of poor Relempago 
Replied, **he found his daughter dead." 

•' 'Twas fate," he answered; *' No," taid she, 

* • 'Twas God. He gave the child to me ; 

He took the child, and he knew best; 
He reached and took it from my breast. 
And in his hand to-day it shines— 
The Pearl of all the Philippines. 



HOW THE OLD HORSE WON THE BET. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

'Twas on the famous trotting-ground, 
The betting men were gathered round 
From far and near; the " cracks" were there 
Whose deeds the sporting prints declare ; 
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The swift g. m. , Old Hiram's nag, 
The fleet s. h., Dan Pfeiffer's brag, 
With these a third — and who is he 
That stands beside his fast b. g. ? 
Budd Doble, whose cataiThal name 
So fills the nasal trump of fame. 
There, too, stood many a noted steed 
Of Messenger and Morgan breed: 
Green horses also, not a few- 
Unknown as yet what thoy could do; 
And all the hacks that know so well 
The scourgings of the Sunday swell. 

Blue are the skies of opening day; 

The bordering turf is green with May-, 

The sunshine s golden gleam is thrown 

On sorrel, chestnut, bay, and roan ; 

The horses paw and prance and neigh; 

Fillies and colts like kittens play, 

And dance and toss their rippled manes 

Shining and soft as silken skeins; 

Wagons and gigs are ranged about. 

And fashion flaunts her gay turnout: 

Here stands— each youthful Jehu's dream— 

The jointed tandem, ticklish team! 

And there in ampler breadth expand 

The splendors of the four-in-hand; 

On faultless ties and glossy tiles 

The lovely bonnets beam their smiles 

(The style's the man, so books avow ; 

The style's the woman anyhow) ; 

From flounces frothed with creamy lace 

Peeps out the pug-dog's smutty face, 

Or spaniel rolls his liquid eye, 

Or stares the wiry pet of Skye- 

woman, in your hours of ease 
So shy with us, so free with these! 

** Come on! Ill bet you two to one 
I'll make him do it! " *' Will you? Done! " 
What was it who was bound to do? 

1 did not hear, and can't tell you— 
Pray listen till my story's through. 

Scarce noticed, back behind the rest, 

By cart and wagon rudely prest, 

The parson's lean and bony bay. 

Stood harnessed in his one-horse shay — 

Lent to his sexton for the day. 

<A funeral — so the sexton said; 

His mother's uncle's wife was dead. ) 
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Like Lazarus bid to Dives* feast, 
So looked tlie poor forlorn old beast; 
His coat was rough, his tail was bare, 
The gray was sprinkled in his hair; 
Sportsmen and jockeys knew him not, 
And yet they say he once could trot 
Among the neetest of the town, 
Till something cracked and broke him down — 
The steed's, the statesman's common lot ! 
" And are we then so soon forgot y" 
Ah me! I doubt if one of you 
Has ever heard the name, " Old Blue," 
Whose fame through all this region rung 
In those old days when I was young! 

** Bring forth the horse! " Alas! he showed 
Not like the one Mazeppa rode; 
Scant-maned, sharp-backed, and shaky-kneed, 
The wreck of what was once a steed- 
Lips thin, eyes hollow, stiff in joints; 
Yet not without his knowing points. 
The sexton, laughing in his sleeve, 
As if 'twere all a make-believe. 
Led forth the horse, and as he laughed 
Unhitched the breeching from a shaft, 
Unclasped the rusty belt beneath. 
Drew forth the snaffle from his teeth. 
Slipped off his head-stall, set him free 
From strap and rein — a sight to see ! 

So worn, so lean in every limb, 
It can't be they are saddling him! 
It is! His bacK the pig-skin strides 
And flaps bis lank rheumatic sides; 
With look of mingled scorn and mirth 
They buckle round the saddle-girth ; 
With horsey wink and saucy toss 
A youngster throws his leg across. 
And so, his rider on his back, 
They lead him, limping, to tlie track, 
Far up behind the starting-point, 
To limber out each stiffened joint. 

As through the jeering crowd he passed, 

One pitying look old Hiram cast ; 
*• Go it, ye cripple, while ye can! " 

Cried out unsentimental Dan ; 
*' A fast day dinner for the crows! " 

Budd Doble's scoffing shout arose. 

Slowly, as when the walking-beam 
First feels the gathering head of steam, 
With warning cough and threatening wheeze 
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The stiff old charger crooks his knees; 
At first with cautious step sedate, 
As if he dragged a coach of state: 
He's not a colt; he knows full well 
That time is weight and sure to tell: 
No horse so sturdy but he fears 
The handicap of twenty years. 

As through the throne on either hand 
The old horse nears tne judges' stand, 
Beneath his jocky*s feather-weight 
He warms a little to his gait. 
And now and then a step is tried 
That hints of something like a stride. 

** Go!" — Through his ear the summons stung, 
As if a battle trump had rung; 
The slumberinff instincts lone unstirred 
Start at the oldfamillar word; 
It thrills like flame through every limb — 
What mean his twenty years to him? 
The savage blow his Hder dealt 
Fell on his hollow flanks unfelt; 
The spur that pricked his staring hide 
Unheeded tore his bleeding side; 
Alike to him are spur and rein — 
He steps a five-year-old again ! 

Before the quarter-pole was passed, 

Old Hiram said, '* He's going fast.*' 

Long ere the quarter was a half, 

The chuckling crowd bad ceased to laugh; 

Tighter his frightened jocky clung 

As in a mighty stride he swung, 

The gravel flying in his track. 

His neck stretched out, his ears laid back, 

His tail extended all the while 

Behind him like a rat-tail file! 

Off went a shoe — ^away it spun, 

Shot like a bullet from a gun : 

The quaking jocky shapes a prayer 

From scraps of oaths he used to swear; 

.He drops his whip, he drops his rein, 

He clutches fiercely for a mane; 

He'll lose his hold — he sways and reels — 

He'll slide beneath those trampling heels ! 

The knees of many a horseman quake, 

The flowers on many a bonnet shake. 

And shouts arise from left and right, 
" Stick on I Stick on ! " " Hould tight! Hould tight ! " 
*' Cling round his neck, and don't let go — 

That pace can't hold — there! steady! whoa!" 

But like the sable steed that bore 
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The spectral lover of Lenore, 

His nostrils snorting foam and fire, 

No stretch his bony limbs can tire- 

And now the stand he rushes by, 

And '* stop him! stop him I " is the cry 

Stand back ! he's only just begun — 

He's having out three heats in one! 

Don*t rush in front! he'll smash your brains: 

But follow up and grab the reins ! " 

Old Hiram spoke. Dan Pfeiflfer heard, 

And sprang, impatient, at the word; 

Budd Doble started on his bay, 

Old Hiram followed on his gray, 

And off they spring, and round they go. 

The fast ones doinc *• all they know.^ 

Look! twice they ftllow at his heels, 

As round the circling course he wheels, 

And whirls with him that clinging boy 

Like Hector round the walls of Troy: 

Still on and on the third time round ! 

They're tailing off! they're losing ground! 

Budd Doble's nag begins to fail ! 

Dan Pfeiffer's sorrel whisks his tail! 

And seel in spite of whip and shout, 

Old Hiram's mare is giving out! 

Now for the finish ! At the turn, 

The old horse— all the rest astern— 

Comes swinging in, with easy trot ; 

By Jove! he's distanced all the lot! 

That trot no mortal could explain ; 
Some said, '* Old Dutchman come again! " 
Some took his time— at least, they tried, 
But what it was could none decide; 
One said he couldn't understand 
What happened to his second-hand ; 
One said 2:10; tliat couldn't be — 
More like two twenty-two or three; 
Old Hiram settled it at last : 
*' The time was two— too mighty fast! " 

The^ parson's horse had won the bet; 
It cost him something of a sweat; 
Back in the one-horse shay he went. 
The parson wondered what it meant, 
And murmured with a mild surprise 
And pleasant twinkle of the eyes, 
" That funeral must have been a trick. 
Or corpses drive at double quick; 
I shouldn't wonder, I declare. 
If Brother Murray made the prayer! " 
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And this is all I have to say 

About the parsons poor old bay, 

The same that drew the one-horse shay. 

Moral for which this tale is told : 
A horse can trot, for all he's old. 



PAIN IN A PLEASURE BOAT. 

A SEA ECLOGUE. 

Boatman — 
Shove off there! — ship the rudder, Bill — cast off! She's under 
way— 

Mrs, F.— 
She's under what?— I hope she's not! good gracious, what a 
spray ! 

Boatman — 
Run out the jib, and rig the boom! Keep clear of those two 
brigs. 

Mr 8. F.— 
1 hope they don't intend some jokes by running of their rigs. 

Boatman — 
Bill, shift them bags of ballast aft — she's rather out of trim ! 

Mrs, F — 
Great bags of stones ! they're pretty things to help a boat to 
swim ! 

Boatman — 
The wind is fresh — if she don't scud, it's not the breeze's 
fault! 

Mrs. F— 
Wind fresh, indeed! I never felt the air so full of salt! 

Boatman^ 
That schooner. Bill, harn't left the roads, with oranges and 
nuts! 

Mrs. F— 
If seas have roads, they're very rough — I never felt such 
ruts! 

Boatman — 
It's neap, ye see, she's heavy lade and couldn't pass the 
bar. 

Mrs. F— 
The bar! what, roads with turnpikes too? I wonder where 
they are? 

Boatman — 
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Ho! Brig ahoy! hard up! hard up! that lubber cannot steer! 

Mrs. K— 
Yes, yes ; hard up upon a rock ! I know some dancer's near ! 
Lord, there's a wave! it's coming in, and roaring hke a bull! 

Boatman — 
Nothing, ma'am, but a little slop; go large, Bill! keep her 
full! 

Mrs. F. - 
What keep her full! what daring work! when full she must 
go down! 

Boatman — 
Why, Bill, it lulls! cast off a bit — it*s coming off the town! 
Steady your helm! we'll clear the Pint! lay right for yonder 
pink! 

Mrs. F.— 
Be steady ! well I hope they can ! but they've got a pint of 
drink ! 

Boatman — 
Bill, give that sheet another haul — she'll fetch it up this 
reach. 

Mrs. F.-- 
I'm getting rather pale, I know, and they see it by that speech ! 
I wonder what it is now, but — I never felt so queer! 

Boatman — 
Bill, mind your luff — why Bill, I say, she's j^awing — keep her 
near! 

Mrs. F.— 
Keep near! we're going farther off; the land's behind our 
backs. 

Boatman — 
Be easy, ma'am, it's all correct, that's only cause she tacks ; 
We shall have to beat about a bit, — Bill, keep her out to sea. 

Mrs. F^ 
Beat who about ? Keep who at sea — how black they look at 
me! 

Boatman — 
It's veering round — 1 knew it would ! Off with her head ! 
Stand by! 

3fr8. F— 
Off with her head! Whose? where? what with? — an axe I 
seem to spy. 

Boatman — 
She can't keep her own, you see; we shall have to pull her 
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Mrs. F.— 
They'll drown me and take all I have ! my life's not worth a 
pin! 

Boatman — 

Look out, vou know, be ready, Bill — just when she takes the 
sand! 

Mrs. i^.— 

The sand — O Lord! to stop my mouth! how everything Is 
planned ! 

Boatman — 

The hand-spike, Bill— quick, bear a hand! Now ma'am just 
step ashore! 

Mrs. F.— 

What! aint I going to be killed— and weltered in my gore? 
Well, heaven be praised ! but I'll not go a sailing any more ! 

Thomas Hood. 



CUSTER'S LAST CHARGE. 

LAt the unvaillng of the Custer monument at West Point Mr. John 
McCuUougrh, the distinguished tragedian, read the following poem 
with thrilUng power and effect:] 

On through the mist of the moraing 

On through the blinding glare; 
A hard, rough ride by the Rosebud's side, 

Cuttinff swaths through the sultry air; 
With tightened girths and with bridles free, 
Their sabres clattering beside the knee ; 
Pistol and carbine ready at hand, 
And one brave heart in the wide command. 
Rode the sun-browned troopers till eve grew red 
Rode Custer right at the column's head. 

*' Small rest to-night; by to-morrow's sun 

We'll strike the red man's trail. 
But an hour to breathe till the fight is won. 
Till the bright redeeming deed is done: 

Till the climax caps the tale." 
A wild, fierce light's in the hero's eyes. 

For a storm is in his soul, 
Bitter and sweet in the charged clouds meet, 

And the soul's low thunders roll; 
And they roll and repeat as the stars come out; 
And the troopers spring to their saddles once more. 
* ******* 

^* On by the stars, scan well the trail. 
And miss not an Indian sign. " 
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" Scatter out, my lads, so the heavy dust 

Shall not tell the Sioux we come. " 
♦ ♦♦♦♦** 

And Custer, still at the column's head, 

Spurs on, that none may shaie 
The first glance down the river's bed— 
The game he's hunted there. 

** Cross you the river; ride them down; 
God! how the prancing devils swarm! 
The squaws shall wail 
Through the mile-wide vale 
When sweep we down it like a storm. 
I with three hundred sabres bright 

Shall meet you on vour way. 
Forward ! " Their blades like sudden light 
Leap out, and carbines cocked, in hand, 
Flash glinting *long the brave command, 
And on behind the bluffs they speed 
With thundering hoofs, to do the deed 
' Shall bring them higher soldier's meed 

Than ever fell to warrior band. 



Over the mile-wide valley lowered the cloud of fate, 
Not the bitter wrong. 
Not the brave heart strong, 
Not the wrath of the mighty cherished long. 
Or wild hope elate. 
Could rob one gloom from the cloud that hung 
Over the bold and over the young, - 
To be their shroud in the name of hate. 

On through the smoke of battle, 

Dimming the blinding glare, 
A headlong ride from the riverside, 

Cutting swaths through the redmen there; 
Cutting swaths, but the troopers are falling — 
Falling fast, while the swarming foe 
From the earth and the hills seem to grow, 
And the roar of their rifles appalling 
Rolls out in a long thunder rattle. 

See ! Custer has swerved from the river. 

'* Fire I Make for the hill! We'll have Reno soon here.' 

His voice, like a clear trumpet sound, without quiver, 

Is heard by the remnant unf alien. A cheer 
Is their answer, but leaving their cover, 
Fresh swarms of the Sioux ride down on the band. 
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On the grim wild ride from the river 

Three hundred had shrunk to a score; 

Their track was of heroes' gore, 
And heroes' corses that went to rest 
With spouting wounds in the head and breast, 
And with savage foes in their death embrace— 
The brave and the braves dying face to face. 

Brothers and kinsmen have fallen! 

Doomed Custer stands all but alone, 
A rampart of dead men around him, 

His last cry his rifle's deep tone ! 

On through the smoke of battle, 

With maddening cries on the air, 
The wild Sioux rushed from the river. 

Like wolves on a man in their lair. 
Like wolves, and trusting to numbers, 
They sweep on the desperate few, 
Who each bade a stern adieu 
To the tried and trusted and true. 
Then died as they stood, ere the oncoming yell 
Of the savages lifted its chorus from hell. 
Ere their horses' hoofs trampled the ramparts dread, 
The last of the whole command lay dead— 
A sight for the world in pride to scan ; 
While valor and duty led the van, 
They charged, they struggled, they died to a man. 

But fame will never forget that ride. 
The wild, mad dash to the riverside, 
Where trooper and horse in red death allied, 
Near the monument rooks and the bloody tide, 
Where glorious Custer fearlessly died. 



ST. PATRICK'S MARTYRS. 

I wonder what the mischief was in her, for the 

Mistress was niver contrairy. 

But thid same is jist what she said to me, 

Just as sure as me name it is Mary. 
** Mary," says she, all a smilin' and swate like, 
** The young ladies are coming from France, 

And we'll give them a welcome next Monday, 

With an illigent supper and dance." 

*' Is it Monday ye're maning?" says I; ** ma'am. 
Why thin, I'm sorry to stand in yer way, 
But it's little of work I'll do Monday, seeing 
Tliat Monday's St. Patrick's day: 
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And sure it's meself that promised to go wid 
Cousin Kitty Malone's brother Dan, 
And bad luck to Mary Magee," says I, " if she 
Disappoints such a swate young man. " 

** The children hev been away four years " — and she spoke 

In a very unfeelin' way — 
** Ye cannot expect I shall disappoint them 

Either for you on St. Patrick's day. 

I know nothing about St. Patrick " — " That's 

True for ye, ma'am, more's the pity," says I, 
** For it's niver the likes of ye has the 

Luck to be born under the Irish sky." 

Ye see, I was gittin past jokin' — and she 

Sitting there so aisy and proud, 

And me thinkin' of Third avenue and processions and 

music and crowd. 
And it crossed me mind that minit consarning 
Thady Mulligan's supper and dance : 
Says I, *' It's not Mary Magee, ma'am, that can 
Stay for the ladies coming from France. " 

** Mary," says she, *' two afternoons each week — ivery 

Wednesday and ivery Monday — 

Ye've always had, besides yef early mass, and 

Yer vispers ivery other Sunday, 

And yer friends have visited at me house, two or 

Three of them ivery night." 
*' Indade, thin," says I, ** That was nothin', at all, 

But ivery dacent girl's right/ " 

** Very well thin," says she, " Yon can lave. 
And be sure and take with you yer right; 
And if Michael and Norah think just as ye do, 
Ye can all of ye lave to-night." 
So jist for St. Patrick's glory we wint. 
And as sure as Mary Magee is my name, 
It's a house full of nagur's she's got now, 
Which the same is a sin and a shame. 

Bad luck to them all ! a poor body I 

Think had need of a comfortable glass; 

It's a miserable time in Ameriky for a 

Dacent Irish-born lass. 

If she sarves the saints and is kind to her friends 

Then she loses her home and pay. 

And there's thousands of innocent martys like 

Me on ivery St. Patrick's day. 
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AN IRISH LOCHINVAR. 

(From a volume of J. Sheridan Fann's Writings just published in 
England.) 

An' the priest was just beg'nin' to read, whin the door 
Sprung back to the wall, and in walked Crohoore; 
Oh! Phandrig Crohoore was the broth of a boy 

An' he stood six feet eight, 
An' his arm was as round as another man's thigh, — 

'Tis Phandrig was great— 
An' he walked slowly up watched by many a brigkt eye, 
As a black cloud moves on through the stars of the sky, 
An' none sthrove to stop him, for Phandrig was great, 
Till he stood all alone just opposite the sate 
Where O'Hanlon and Kathleen his beautiful bride, 
Were sitting so illegant out side by side : 
An' he gave her one look that her heart almost broke, 
An' he turned to O'Brien her father and spoke, 
An' his voice, like the thunder, was deep, sthrong and loud, 
An' his eye shone like lightnin' from under the cloud : 
" I didn't come here like a tame crawlin' mouse, 
But I stand like a man in my inemy's house ; 
In the field, on the road, Phandrig never knew fear 
Of hisfoemen, and God knows, he scorns it here; 
So lave me at ease for three minutes or four. 
To speak to the girl I'll never see more." 
An' to Kathleen he turned, and his voice changed its tone, 
For he thought of the days when he called her his own, 
An' his eye blazed like lightnin' from under the cloud 
On his false-hearted girl, reproachful and proud, 
An' says he, •* Kathleen bawn, is it thrue what I hear, 
That you marry of free choice, without threat or fear? 
If so, spake the word, and I'll turn and depart 
Chated once, and once only, by woman's false heart." 
Oh! sorrow and love made the poor girl dumb. 
An' she thried hard to spake, but the words wouldn't come, 
For the sound of his voice as he stood there f omint her, 
Wint could on her heart like the night wind in winter, 
An' the teais in her blue eyes stood trembling to flow, 
And pale was her cheek as the moonshine on snow ; 
Then the heart of bold Phandrig swelled high in its place, 
For he knew by one look at that beautiful face, [sever, 

That tho' sthrangers and f oemen their pledged hands might 
Her true heart was his, and his only, forever, 
An' he lifted his voice, like the eagle's hoarse call. 
An' says Phandrig, ** She's'mine still, in spite of yez all ! " 
Then up jumped O'Hanlon, an' a tall boy was he. 
An' he looked on bowld Phandrig as fierce as could be, 
An' says he, "By the hookey, before you go out, 
Bowld Phandrig Crohoore, you must fight for a bout." 
Then Phandrig made answer, ** I'll do my endeavor," 
An' with one blow he stretched bowld O'Hanlon forever, 
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In his arms he took Kathleen, an' stepped to the door, 
An' he leaped on his horse and flung her before ; 
An* they all were so bothered thai not a man stirred 
Till the gallopinff hoofs on the pavements were heard, 
Then up they all started like bees in the swarm, 
An' they riz a great shout, like the burst of a storm, 
An* they roared, and thev ran and they shouted galore ; 
But Kathleen and Phandrig they never saw more. 



JIMMY BUTLER AND THE OWL. 

Twas in the summer of '46 that I landed at Hamilton fresh 
as a new pratie just dug from the ** ould sod," andwid a light 
heart and a heavy bundle I sot off for the township of Buf ord, 
tiding a taste of a song, as merry a young fellow as iver took 
the road. Well, I trudged on an' on, past many a plisint place, 
pleasin' myself wid the thought that some day I might have a 
place of my own, wid a world of chickens and ducks and 
pigs and childer about the door; and along in the afternoon of 
the sicond day I got to Buford village. A cousin of me moth- 
er's, one Dennis O'Dowd, lived about sivin miles from there, 
and I wanted to make his place that night, so I inquired the 
way at the tavern, and was lucky to find a man who was goin' 
part of the way an' would show me the way to find Dennis. 
Si^re he was very kind indade, an' when I got out of his wagon 
he pointed me through the wood and tould me to go straight 
south a mile an' a half, and the first house would be Dennis's. 

" An' you've no time to lose now," said he, " for the sun is 
low, and mind you don't get lost in the woods. " 

** Is it lost now," said I, " that I'd be gittin^ and me uncle 
as great a navigator as ivir steered a ship across the thrackless 
say! Not a bit of it, though I am obliged to ye for your kind 
advice, and thank yiz for the ride." 

An' wid that he drove off an' left me alone. I shouldered 
me bundle bravely, and whistlin' a bit of time for company 
like, I pushed into the bush. Well, I went a long way over 
bogs, and turnin' round among the bush an' trees till I began 
to think I must be well nigh to Dennis's. But, bad cess to it, 
all of a sudden I came out of the woods at the very identical 
spot where I started in, which I knew by an ould crotched tree 
that seemed to be standin' on its head and kickin' up its heels 
to make divarsion of me. By this time it was growin' dark, 
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and as there was no time to lose, I started in a second time, 
determined to keep straight south this time, and no mistake. 
I got on bravely for a while, but och hone! och hone! it 
got so dark I couldn't see the trees, and I bumped me nose 
and barked me shins, while the miskaties bit me hands and 
face to a blister; and after tumbliu' and stumblin' around till 
I was fairly bamfoozled, I sat down on a log all of a trimble, 
to think that I was lost intirely, and that maybe a lion or some 
other wild craythur would devour me before morning. 

Just then I heard somebody a long way off say, " Whip poor 
Will!" *'Bedad,"saysI, "I'm glad it isn't Jamie that's got 
to tcke it, though it seems it's more in sorrow than in anger 
they are doin' it, or why should they say, 'poor Will?' an' 
sure they can't be Injin, haythin, or naygur, for it's plain 
English they're afther spakin.' Maybe they might help me 
out o' this," so I shouted at the top of my voice, ' *A lost man ! " 
Thin I listened. Presently an answer came. 

''Who? Whoo? Whooo?" 

'* Jamie Butler, the Waiver! " sez I, as loud as I could roar, 
an' snatchin' up me bundle an' stick, I started in the direction 
of the voice. When I thought I had got near the place I stop- 
ped and shouted again, " A lost man! " 

"Who! Whooi Whooo!" said a voice right over my 
head. 

'* Sure," thinks I, " its a mighty quare place for a man to 
be at this time of night ; maybe it's some settler scrapin' sugar 
off a sugar-bush for the children's breakfast in the morning. ' 
But Where's Will and the rest of them?" All thiswint through 
me head like a flash, an' thin I answered his inquiry. 

" Jamie Butler, the waiver," sez I; '* and if it wouldn't in- 
convanience yer honor, would yez be kind enough to step 
down and show me the way to the house of Dennis O'Dowd?" 

*'Who! Whoo! Whooo!" says he. 

" Dennis O'Dowd," sez I, civil enough, " and a decent man 
he is, and first cousin to me own mother." 

*' Who! Whoo! Whooo! " says he again. 

" Me mother! " says I, " and as fine a woman as iver peeled 
a biled pratie wid her thumb nail, and her maiden name was 
Molly McFiggin." 

"Who! Whoo! Whooo!" 

'* Paddy McFiggin ! bad luck to your deaf ould head, Paddy 
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McFiggin, I say— do ye hear that? An* he was the tallest 
man in all the county Tipperaiy, ezcipt Jim Doyle, the black- 
smith.'' 

"Who! Whoo! Whooo! 
** Jim Dpyle, the blacksmith,'' sez I, '' ye good for nothin' 
blaggard, and if yiz don't come down and show me the way 
this mln't, I'll climb up there and break iveiy bone in yer skin, 
so sure as me name's Jimmy Butler! " 

*• Who! Whoo! Whooo I " says he, as impideDt as Ivir. 

I said niver a word, but lavin down me bundle, and takin' 
me stick in me teeth, I began to climb the tree. When I got 
among the branches I looked quietly around till I saw a pair 
of big eyes just fominst me. 

*' Whist," says I, *' and I'll let him have a taste of an Insh 
stick," and wid that I let drive and lost me balance an' came 
tumblin' to the ground, nearly breakin' me neck vid the fall. 
When I came to me sinsis, I had a very sore head wid a lump 
on it like a goose eggj and half of me Sunday coat-tail torn off 
intirely. I spoke to the chap in the tree, but could git nivir 
an answer, at all, at all. 

Sure, thinks I, he must have gone home to rowl up his 
head, for by the powers I didn't throw me stick for nothin'. 

Well, by this time the moon was up and I could see a lit- 
tle, and I determined to make one more effort to reach 
Dennis's. 

I wint on cautiously for a while, an' thin I heard a bell. 
^'Sure," sez I. ''I'm comin' to a settlement now, for I hear 
the church bell." I kept on toward the sound till I came to 
an ould cow wid a bell on. She started to run, but I was too 
quick for her, and got her by the tail, and hung on, thinkin* 
that maybe she would take me out of the woods. On we 
wint, like an oold country' steeple-chase, till, sure enough, we 
came out to a clearin' and a house in sight wid a light in it. 
So, leavin' the ould cow puffin* and blowin' in a shed, I went 
to the house, and as luck would have it, whose should it be 
but Dennis's. 

He gave me a raal Irish welcome, and introduced me to his 
two daughters — as purty a pair girls as iver ye clapped an eye 
on. But when I tould him me adventure in the woods, and 
about the fellow who made fun of me, they all laughed and 
roared, and Dennis said it was an owl. 
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" An ould what?" sez I. 

'•Why, an owl, a bird," sez he. 

"Do ye tell me now?" sez I. "Sure its a quare country 
and a quare bird. " 

And thin they all laughed again, until at last I laughed my- 
self, that hearty like, and dropped right into a chair between 
the two purty girls, and the ould chap winked at me and roar- 
ed again. 

Dennis is me father-in-law now, and he often yet delights 
to tell our children about their daddy's adventure wid the 
owl. 



"BAY BILLY." 

'Twas the last fight at Fredericksburg— 

Perhaps the day you reck, 
Our boys, the Twenty-second Maine, 

Kept Early's men in check; 
Just where Wade Hampton boomed away 

The fight went neck and neck. 

All day we held the weaker wing, 

And held it with a will; 
Five several stubborn times we charged 

The battery on the hill, 
And five times beaten back, re-formed, 

And kept our columns still. 

At last from out the centre fight 

Spurred up a General's Aid. 
' That battery must silenced be ! " 

He cried, as past he sped. 
Our Colonel simply touched his cap, 

And then with measured tread, 

To lead the crouching line once more 

The grand old fellow came. 
No wounded man but raised his head 

And strove to gasp his name, 
And those who could not speak nor stir, 
" God blessed him " just the same. 

For he was all the world to us, 

That hero grave aud grim; 
Riffht well he knew that fearful slope 

We'd climb with none but him. 
Though while his white head led the way 

We'd charge hell's portals in. 
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This time we were not half-way up, 
When, 'midst the storm of shell. 

Our leader, with his sword upraised, 
Beneath our bay'nets fell. 

And, as we bore him back, the foe 
Set up a joyous yell. 

Our hearts went with him. Back we swept, 

And when the bugle said 
'* Up, charge again!" no maa was there 

But hung his dogged head. 
** We've no one left to lead us now," 

The sullen soldiers said. 

Just then, before the laggard line. 
The Colonel's horse we spied — 

Bay Billy, with his trappings on, 
His nostrils swelling wide, 

As though still on his gallant back 
The master sat astride. 

Right royally he took the place 

That was of old his wont. 
And with a neigh, that seemed to say 

Above the battle's brunt, 
** How can the Twenty-second charge 

If I am not in front?" 

Like statues we stood rooted there. 

And gazed a little space; 
Above that floating mane we missed 

The dear familiar face ; 
But we saw Bay Billy's eye of fire, 

And it gave us heart of grace. 

No bugle-call could rouse us all 
As that brave sight had done; 

Down all the battered line we felt 
A lightninff impulse run ; 

Up, up the hill we followed Bill, 
And captured every gun! 

And when upon the conquered height 

Died out the battle's hum, 
Vainly 'mid living and the dead 

We sought our leader dumb ; 
It seemed as if a spectre steed 

To win that day had conie. 

At last the morning broke. The lark 

Sang in the merry skies 
As if to e'en the sleepers there 

It bade awake, and rise ! 
Though naught but that last trump of all 

Could ope their heavy eyes. 
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And then once more, with banners gay. 

Stretched out the long brigade; 
Trimly upon the furrowed field 

The troops stood on parade, 
And bravely 'mid the ranks were closed 

The gaps the fight had made. 

Not half the Twenty-second's men 

Were in their place that morn, 
And Corp'ral Dick, who yester-noon 

Stood si^ brave fellows on, 
Now touched my elbow in the ranks, 

For all between were gone. 

Ah! who forgets that dreary hour 

When, as with misty eyes, 
To call the old familiar roll 

The solemn sergeant tries — 
One feels that thumping of the heart 

As no prompt voice replies. 

And as in faltering tone and slow 

The last few names were said, 
Across the fields some missing horse 

Toiled up with weary tread. 
It caught the Sergeant's eye, and quick 

Bay Billy's name was read. 

Yes! there the old bay hero stood, 

All safe from battle's harms, 
And ere an order could be heard, 

Or the bugle's quick alarms, 
Down all the front, from end to end. 

The troops presented arms! 

Not all the shoulder straps on earth 

Could still our mighty cheer. 
And ever from that famous day. 

When rang the roll-call clear, 
Bay Billy's name was read, and then 

The whole line answered " Here! " 

Fkank H. Gars aw ay. 



THE water-mill. 



Oh ! listen to the water-mill, thro' all the livelong day, 
As the clicking of the wheel wears hour by hour away; 
How languidly the autumn wind doth stir the withered leaves. 
As on the field the reapers sing while binding up the sheaves; 
A polemn proverb strikes my mind, and, as a spell is cast, 
*' The mill will never grind again with water that is past." 
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Soft summer winds revive no more, leaves strewn o*er earth 

and main, 
Ttie sickle never more will reap the yellow garnered grain ; 
The rippling stream flows ever on, aye tranquil, deep and still. 
But never glideth back again to busy water-mill ; 
The solemn proverb speaks to all, with measuring deep and 

vast, 
'* The mill will never grind again with water that is past.'' 

Oh ! clasp the proverb to thy soul, dear loving heart and true. 
For golden years are fleeting by, and youth is passing too; 
Ah ! learn to make the most of life, nor lose one happy day, 
For time will ne*er return sweet joys, neglected, thrown away, 
Nor leave one tender word unsaid, thy kindness sown broad- 

- cast, 
*• The mill will never grind again with water that is past." 

Oh! the wasted hours of life that have swiftly drifted by, 
Alas! the good one might have done, all gone without a sigh. 
Love that we might once have saved by a single kindly word, 
Thoughts conceived but ne'er expressed, perishing unpenned, 

unheard; 
Oh ! take the lesson to thy heart, forever clasp it fast, 
" The mill will never grind again with water that is past." 

Work on while yet the sun doth shine, thou man of strength 

and will. 
The streamlet ne'er doth useless glide by clicking water-mill — 
Nor wait until to-morrow's light beams brightly on thy way. 
For all that thou can'st call thine own, lies in the phrase, 

"to-day;" 
Possessions, power and blooming health, must all be lost at 

last, 
" The mill will never grind again with water that is past." 

Oh ! love thy God and fellow man — this comprehendeth all 
High Heaven's universal plan — here let us prostrate fall; 
The wise, the ignorant may read, this simple lesson taught, 
All mystery or obstruse creed, compared therewith are naught; 
On! brothers on! in deeds of love, for life is fleeting fast, 
"The mill will never grind again with water that is past." 

D. C. McCallum. 
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